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ARE WE ISOLATIONISTS?; 
THOMAS E. COULTON 
Brooklyn College 


HE admonition by Mildred Freburg 

Berry which appeared recently in 
this JOURNAL" called attention anew to a 
problem which has long troubled more 
than one mature experienced 
teacher of speech. The problem came to 
a focus for Professcr Berry upon her re- 
ceipt of a questionnaire which posed, 
“What basic courses are considered 
essential in your teacher-training _pro- 
gram?’ Her answer was that of one who 
respects her profession and her discipline 
as a legitimate part of the formalized 
educational process and who hopes to 
achieve results somewhere approaching 
her ideals: The training of a teacher of 
speech must be built upon that broad 
base of subjects and interests to be found 


.in the liberal arts and science pregram 


and to indulge in early specialization in 
this program is but to train the student 
in a craft. 

It has been disconcerting to discover 
over many years that the undergraduate 
speech majors who are attending an 
advanced elective in argumentation 
often fail to measure up to the capabil- 
ities of mental discipline and growth 
possessed by the majors in such subjects 
a government, history, and economics 

'“The Modern Teacher of Speech is Ob- 


Solete,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
(1946), 149-145. 


attending the same course. And, to 
examine both sides of the coin, it has 
been equally disturbing to discover that 
the language and literature majors who 
join our electives in interpretation and 
acting, hoping thereby to gain some ad- 
ditional appreciation of the printed 
page, often come to us with a much 
deeper appreciation and understanding 
than that possessed by our own students. 
Have we by insisting upon too narrow a 
path of subjects in our own field cut our 
majors cff from those other subjects 
which enrich and inform the under- 
graduate mind? Have we come too close 
to believing and acting upon the belief 
that an undergraduate student of speech 
might better acquire certain skills — in 
radio techniques than gain an under- 
standing of radio as a cultural and social 
tcol? Are we prone to prefer a course in 
interpretation to the exclusion of a 
course in psychology or philosophy? Are 
we encouraging that early specialization 
which graduate medical and _ technical 
schools are everywhere discouraging in 
the college level for future doctors, engi- 
neers, and lawyers? Are we, indeed, by 
this early specialization attracting to the 
speech department the soft and the 
shallow-minded undergraduate as mate- 


rial for our teacher-training program? 
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There is no inclination on the part 
of those teachers of speech who have 
faced these problems to solve them by 
surrendering the ground we now hold 
to other departments. We are proud and 
jealous of the position we have gained 
both in the quantity and the quality of 
our departmental offerings. In a tense 
world, in a comparatively new society, 
in a culture still forming, with a lan- 
guage still subject to harsh regional pres- 
sures and in a period of rapid develop- 
ment in all phases of communication we 
are certain that we have much to offer 
to the average undergraduate and much 
to offer, too, to that undergraduate who 
intends to teach speech. We are also 
aware, however, that we shall have built 
on sand unless our departments can 
attract the best undergraduate material 
available and can offer it a program 
which is challenging and vital. 


In those colleges where a system of 
functional majors has been set up, de- 
partments of speech are devising pro- 
grams of study which dip heavily into 
the offerings of other departments and 
(this is of added interest) these other 
departments are making wider use in 
their functional major programs of the 
speech courses. A careful scrutiny of 
these speech courses has led to a weeding 
out of “technical” as opposed to “cul- 
tural” offerings. In the selection of the 
teaching staff there has been a greater 
weight placed upon preparation “off 
campus” and upon the breadth of that 
preparation. The social and cultural 
values of undergraduate extracurricular 
activities have received recognition and 
encouragement through the adoption of 
larger budgets, the release of teaching 
time for instructors directing these activ- 
ities, and the crediting of these activi- 
ties toward the participant's degree. 
Interdepartmental courses have been 
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introduced. A course in applied logic — 
debate, argumentation, and group dis. 
cussion — given jointly by an instructor 
of speech and an instructor of philos- 
ophy, one in play writing and produc. 
tion offered jointly by the departments 
of speech and of English, a course in 
radio script-writing and production 
similarly staffed, a course in voice science 
offered jointly by the departments. of 
physics and of speech and making use of 
the facilities of each; these are cases in 
point. On some campuses in these days 
of a dearth of competent instructors and 
of expansion to meet our obligations to 
veterans, the teacher of speech has served 
in the department of psychology or has 
been called upon to assist in personnel 
guidance. The departmental organiz. 
ation becomes a helpful administrative 
device and not a straight jacket. 


II 


The Committee on College Plans of 
Columbia University has issued its report 
on “a program which shall be of the 
greatest possible service to the students 
of the future.”? In that section of the 
report dealing with required courses in 
the liberal arts program — “all studies 
that contribute to the art of living, as 
distinct from the channeled preparation 
for making a living’’*® — the commuitee 
states: 

With the cooperation of the Department of 
English your Committee has studied the prob- 
lems of the student in the use of the written 
and the spoken word, and the measures, both 
traditional and potential, for dealing with 
them.4 


In an effort to clarify the nature of 
these problems the report offers this 
comment: 

Historically, the writing of the vernacular (0, 
in earlier years, of Latin, the scholarly vernae 
ular) was an explicit, pervasive, and undisputed 


2A College Program in Action (1946), P- } 
8 Ibid., p. 19. 
4 Ibid., p. 35- 
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part of the scholar’s general training. It was 
a specified subject of study under the name of 
rhetoric but it was the container and the medi- 
um of all intercourse in all subject matters, and 
its discipline was inseparable from any and 
every field of instruction.5 

Thus the written word was the concern 
of every teacher as a partial measure of 
the student's aptitudes. It is still largely 
so in the universities and colleges of 
England and France. In America, how- 
ever, the report declares, the place of 
“rhetoric” as a separate subject of in- 
struction leading to a special proficiency 
was, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, well established. This organiza- 
tion probably brought about a closer 
and more thorough attention to certain 
refinements for a fewer number of 
students, but “it is quite certain that 
the final effect of the plan was to dele- 
gate the sole responsibility for writing 
as a general discipline to a department, 
usually a department of ‘English’ or of 
‘composition’ — which could not exert 
its influence effectually beyond the doors 
of its own classrooms.’”* 


The regrettable results of this plan are 
spelled out: an unreasonable commit- 
ment, in that “writing is never less than 
a serious discipline reaching into the 
remotest recesses of academic effort,’’? 
was made over to a single and, therefore, 
an incompetent agent which was incap- 
able of performing the task assigned. 
Both the authority and the interest of 
other departments were curtailed. The 
average teacher of history or biology 
ceased to bring pressure to bear upon his 
students for careful, written English. 
The students themselves came to regard 
written English as an isolated and spec- 
ialized skill not to be practiced in the 
writing of history or biology reports. 
Corrections in these other courses were 

5 Ibid., p. 36. 


*Ibid., p. 36. 
‘Ibid, p. 37. 


not ex cathedra and were resented or 
questioned. 

The solution is “to break down the 
feeling among students that composition 
is only a subject, and that it has no im- 
portant connection with any other sub- 
ject,”* and to enlist once more the in- 
terested cooperation of all teachers — 
beginning with those whose discipline 
would tend to make them responsive - 
and to set up such administrative policies 
as will help to achieve these ends: 

We recommend . . . that our administrative 
policy be used to give force to the requirement 
of careful and presentable writing by embodying 
it in the standards of every course given in the 
College, even to the extent of making it, in criti- 
cal cases, the determinant of passing or failing.® 


III 

Though the report urges a change in 
practices upon the ground of special 
need in the United States and speaks of 
our problems as being “much more ser- 
ious than it could be under any circum- 
stances in a European country with a 
relatively homogeneous culture, no great 
diversity of language backgrounds, a 
sense of the integrity and dignity of the 
spoken tongue, and an efficient lower- 
school instruction in writing,”'® it does 
not propose a program with respect to 
the “spoken tongue.” Yet are not the 
historical developments and the present 
problems similar? 

That “rhetoric” which included in- 
struction in the spoken word in English 
colleges and universities and which per- 
vaded the whole curriculum was, with 
its subject matter and methods, trans- 
planted to American colleges and uni- 
versities. Such departures as were under- 
taken were devised to serve the profes- 
sional need of theologians for the train- 
ing and instruction of whom the colonial 
institutions were established. One of 


8 Ibid., p. 38. 
Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
10 [bid., pp. 37-38. 
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these departures can be noted in the first 
college curriculum to be published in 
America as found in New England's 
First Fruits: added to the usual provis- 
ions of philosophy, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, Greek, oriental languages 
(Hebrew, Chaldean and Syrian) and 
rhetoric, were English composition and 
declamation.''! This tendency toward the 
separation of instruction in the spoken 
word from all other departments con- 
tinued into the postcolonial period. In 
1806 John Quincy Adams accepted the 
Boylston Chair of Rhetoric and Oratory 
at Harvard shortly to be assisted by a 
“Teacher of Elocution.” At Brown Uni- 
versity a Department of Elocution had 
been established by 1830 and by that 
time, as disclosed in their catalogues, 
most of our colleges were offering speci- 
fic instruction in “oratory” and had 
launched a program of “Forensic Dispu- 
tations,” “Declamations” and “exercises” 
at a set day and hour. 

The further 
“delegation of responsibility” is familiar. 
Beginning with the itinerant teacher, 
we are now arrived at a time when al- 
most every college has upon its staff one 
or more teachers of speech. The found- 
ing and the statement of objectives of 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
oF SpeecH in Chicago, November, 1914, 
together with the wide realization of the 
ASSOCIATION’s aims marked its last phase. 


development of this 


IV 


The spoken word has come to be at 
many American colleges the responsibil- 
ity of one group of teachers in one de- 
partment or in one division of a depart- 
ment. Are we content with this state 
of affairs, or are we aware, as the Colum- 
bia report holds with respect to the 
teaching of the written word, that the 


11 Cyclopedia of Education, ed. P. Monroe 


(1928), II, 59-63. 


commitment is unreasonable? Are we 
aware that speech, too, can never be “less 
than a serious discipline reaching into 
the remotest recesses of academic effort” 
and that the department of speech and 
the teacher of speech can never be com. 
petent so long as the aims of their in- 
struction are loosed from the require. 
ments of the general college discipline? 
To paraphrase the report, are we 
awakened to the fact that it is essential 
that we examine and restate the balance 
of relationships between speech depart- 
ments or divisions and other departments 
or divisions of our colleges, that we must 
use powerful and insistent moral pres 
sure to break down the feeling among 
students and colleagues that speech edu- 
cation is our responsibility alone? 

It will not be an easy task to change 
the “attitudes and habitudes” induced 
by this “long divorcement.” But a pro- 
cess of education — both for ourselves 
and our colleagues — can be begun. In- 
terdepartmental committees should be 
established to maintain liaison and to- 
gether make reconnaissance of areas of 
mutual responsibility. We should join 
with departments of hygiene, physical 
education and personnel service in meet- 
ing on a college-wide basis the problems 
of student health, manners, dress, and 
posture. Language departments, depart 
ments of history, government, philos- 
ophy, and others, where clarity of oral 
presentation is of great concern, should 
be invited to work out with us course 
content and method of mutual assistance. 
Our extra-curriculum should 
be reoriented to become co-curricular 
and inter-departmental. Wherever and 


program 


whenever faculties or faculty committees 
are engaged in an examination and 4 
recasting of their curricula we must make 
an appeal for such administrative pro 
cedures as shall make of good American 
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speech an integral part of the standards 
of every course given in the college, 
“even to the extent of making it, in 
critical cases, the determinant of passing 
or failing.” 


The antique notion of the oneness 
of the educational process must be re- 
vived if our profession is to survive. 
Isolationism should have no place in our 
educational thinking. 


BERNARD LAMIES L’ART DE PARLER: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


DOUGLAS EHNINGER 
The George Washington University 


1 THIN the past few years students 

of public speaking have evidenced 
a growing interest in Bernard Lami’s 
L’Ari de Parler. This remarkable trea- 
tise, usually referred to as the Port Royal 
Rhetoric, was without doubt one of the 
most popular and influential rhetorical 
works of the entire seventeenth century. 


I 
The treatise was first published anony- 
mously at Paris by André Pralard in the 
vear 1675." At least seven subsequent 
editions, as well as a score of reprintings, 
came from the presses in rapid succes- 


!An earlier date for L’Art de Parler, 1670, is 
mentioned in two places: the biographical ac- 
count of Lami in the Biographie Universelle, 
written by Mathieu Tabaraud, (2nd ed., XXIII, 
g1-g2). and the article on Lami in La Grande 
Encyclopédie, signed “Th. Ruyssen,” (XXII, 
851). However, a careful examination of all of 
the evidence available lends considerable sup- 
port to the belief that the article in La Grande 
Encyclopédie was copied in large part from the 
one in the Biographie Universelle. 
Consequently, there appears to be only one 
original source—Tabaraud—which mentions a 
1670 edition. On the other hand, there is a 
preponderance of evidence to show that Lami’s 
work first appeared in 1675. The Nouvelle Biog- 
raphie Générale and the Manuel Bibliographique 
de la Littérature Francaise Moderne both give 
this date. Vhe Manuel du Libraire et De L’ 
dmateur de Livres and the Trésor de Livres 
Raves et Précieux list nothing earlier. The 
Ribliothéque Nationale possesses no copy issued 
before 1675, and the British Museum has none 
earlier than 1676. 


sion.? English,German,and Italian trans- 
lations also appeared.* 

For more than a hundred years L’Art 
de Parler exerted a_ considerable in- 
fluence on rhetorical theory in England 
and America as well as in France. Fro- 
mant draws upon it heavily in_ his 
Réflexions sur les Fondements de L’Art 
de Parler“ Rollin is indebted to it for 
many of the doctrines set forth in his 
famous treatise on rhetorical education.® 
Rousseau recommended that it be 
studied by the young son of M. Dupin 


It should be noted that different editions of 
1’Art de Parler vary considerably in value. Later 
texts not only augment the princeps by a third, 
but give ample evidence of having undergone 
painstaking revision by the author. The most 
reliable of the early texts available in America 
is that published by the Elzevirs at Amsterdam 
in 1676. This, according to Brunet’s Manuel du 
Libraive et De L’Amateur de Livres was set from 
the Pralard printing. A copy is in the Hamilton 
College Library. Representative of the more 
valuable later texts are the sixth edition of 1737, 
a copy of which is in the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Library, and the seventh edition, dated 
“Leide, 1780” of which The Newberry Library 
has a copy. 

*’ The first English translation was published 
at London in 1676. It was reprinted in 1696 and 
many times thereafter. The Italian translation, 
according to Brunet, was issued “4 Lusques, 
1758.” For the German translation I can find 
no date. 

#L’Abbe Fromant, Réflexions sur les Fonde- 
ments de LArt de Parler, pour Servir d’fFclair- 
cissement et de Supplément a@ la Grammaire 
Generale et Raisonée (Paris, 1769). 

Charles Rollin, De la Maniére d’Enseigner et 
les Belles-Lettres (Paris, 1726-28). 
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in connection with his reading of The 
Port Royal Logic.® Blair's discussion of 
the nature and structure of language 
reveals many striking parallels with 
Lami's treatment of the subject.’ Both 
and Thomas® have recently 
shown that L’Art in its English trans- 
lations was widely used as a textbook in 
the colleges of colonial America. Wither- 
spoon'® mentions it under the title of 
“father Lami’s rhetorique.” Moreover, 
it has been pointed out that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson praised the work warmly."! 


II 

The factors accounting for such ex- 
tensive and continued interest in L’Art 
de Parler are perhaps two in number. 
The first is its intimate relationship with 
the writings of that fascinating group of 
scholars and teachers, the recluses of 
Port Royal; and the second, its profound 
and essentially Aristotelian grasp of the 
fundamentals of rhetorical theory. 

The second of these factors can best 
be discussed in terms of an explanatory 
analysis of the contents of the treatise 
itself, a task which will be undertaken 
in the third section of this paper. It may 
not be inappropriate at this point, how- 
ever, to comment briefly on the first 
hypothesis. 

6 Jean Jacques Rousseau, Mémoire Présenté 
4 M. Dupin pour I’E-ducation de son Fils. Quoted 


in Albert C. Gaudin, The Educational Views of 


Charles Rollin (1939), Pp. 109. 
7 Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 


Lettres (London, 1782). See Lectures VIII, IX, 


and the first part of X. 

8 Warren Guthrie, The Development of Rhe- 
torical Theory in America, 1635-1850 (Unpub- 
lished Doctoral Dissertation: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1940). 

Ota Thomas, “The Teaching of Rhetoric in 
the United States During the Classical Period 
of Education,” A History and Criticism of Amer- 
ican Public Address, ed. William N. Brigance 
(1943), I, 193-210, 201. 

10John Witherspoon, “Lectures on Elo- 
quence,” The Works of the Rev. John Wither- 
spoon (2nd ed., Philadelphia, 1802), II, 505. 
See also his discussion of the various “external 
factors” which may influence a speaker's style, 
Ill, 534-36. 

11S0 Guthrie states. 
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Although written more than a decade 
after those justly famous works, the 
Port Royal Logic'* and the Port Royal 
Grammar,'* Lami’s L’Art is in many 
ways so Similar to them that it may well 
be looked upon as a sort of companion 
piece to these treatises. When the three 
are considered together, they furnish an 
exhaustive as well as a closely correlated 
treatment of the various parts of the art 
of reasoned discourse. 

Fromant in his Réflexions goes so far 
as to say that Lami actually “composed 
the first part of L’Art de Parler froma 
part . . . of the general Grammar.’ 
The close similarity between these two 
works in their treatments of the origins 
and functions of the different elements 
cf language,’® as well as the fashion in 
which they treat such specific matters as 
the distinction between the body and 
soul of a word,’® and the figures of 
grammar" lends considerable weight to 
this supposition. 

The Logic, it should be observed also, 
contains a highly condensed analysis of 
the parts of language which is based 
upon principles parallel to those found 
in the Grammar and Rhetoric.** Inter- 
estingly enough, however, there seems 
to be no striking similarity between 
the Logic and Lami’s theory of inven- 
tion. 

It is undoubtedly because of these 
closely related treatments of common 
subject areas and also, perhaps, because 


12 Antoine Arnauld and Pierre Nicole, The 
Port Royal Logic (Paris, 1662). 

13Claude Lancelot, Grammaire Générale et 
Raisonée (Paris, 1664). 

14 Fromant, op. cit., Preface. 

15See L’Art de Parler, I, 1, iii-iv, and I, 2, 
i-iv, and, of course, the whole of the Grammar. 
All references to L’Art de Parler are to the Eng- 
lish translation of 1696. A copy is in the library 
of the Garret Theological Seminary, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

16 [.’Art de Parler, 1, 1, i; Grammar, Il, 1. 

17 L’Art de Parler, 1, 3, i; Grammar, I, 2. 

18 de Parler, 1, 1, iii-iv, and 2, i-i¥; 
Logic, I, 1-4. 
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of the dominant note of Cartesianism 
noticeable in all three works, that Lami’s 
treatise is generally known as the Port 
Royal Rhetoric. In fact, it is at present 
difficult to explain this tithe on any 
other basis. The early French editions, 
for example, are merely called L’Art. de 
Parler, and, so far as I know, the English 
translation of 1676 was the first printing 
to carry on its title page the statement 
that the work was written by “messieurs 
de Port Royal.” Since there is no evi- 
dence available to show that Lami him- 
self was ever a member of the Port Royal 
group, a tentative conclusion would be 
that the name Port Royal Rhetoric was 
added by some editor because of the 
similarities pointed out above, and that 
it was done either to stimulate the sale 
of the book, or as a result of the mistaken 
belief that it came from the pens of 
Arnauld and Nicole, the authors of the 
Logic, or from that of Lancelot, the 
author of the Grammar."® 


Ill 

The text of L’Art de Parler may con- 
veniently be divided into two parts. The 
larger portion of it consists of discus- 
sions which relate to the following: (1) 
the physiological bases of speech, (2) 
functional grammar, (3) the science of 
poetic, (4) style, and (5) pronunciation. 
Appended to these discussions is a dis- 
course on the art of persuasion. 


The remainder of this paper will deal 
primarily with the treatise on persuasion, 
but before undertaking an analysis of 
that section, I should like to comment 
in passing on Lami’s treatment of the 
subjects of style and pronunciation. 

Style is defined as “the manner of ex- 
pressing.”"?° However, the essential thing 


18 Although Lancelot apparently wrote the 
Grammar alone, many of his ideas were derived 
from conversations with Arnauld and Nicole. 
See the article on Lancelot in La Grande En- 
eyclopédie, XXI1, 857. 

20TV, 1, i. 


to note, Lami says, is that different men 
have different styles because in the final 
analysis, the style of an individual is a 
reflection of his imagination, memory, 
and judgment.*' If a person does not 
think clearly, if his imagination is lim- 
ited, if his judgment is faulty, his writ- 
ing and speaking will necessarily be con- 
fused, dull, and erratic. If, however, ad- 
mirable qualities of mind are present, 
discourse will be clear, sparkling, and 
judicious.”* 

Thus, basically, what a man’s style is 
depends upon what a man is. There are, 
nevertheless, certain “external factors” 
which also may influence the nature of 
an individual's discourse. These are two 
in number: (1) the age, climate, and 
general taste of the society in which a 
‘peaker lives, and (2) the kind of sub- 
ject matter of which he treats.. Even a 
great mind may be influenced by the 
prevailing standards of taste in its cul- 
tural milieu, and, as a result, fall into 
bad habits of expression. In addition, 
it is impossible to be magnificent or 


lofty when dealing with a mean subject, 


whereas, on the other hand, sublime ma- 
terial inspires sublimity in even an im- 
perfect speaker.** 

In an age when “the rhetoric of exor- 
nation” was still making itself felt, Lami 
insisted that the chief stylistic concern of 
an orator must always be clarity and com- 
prehensibility. This quality is achieved, 
he says, primarily through care in the 
order and disposition of words. A 
“natural” word order is best, and should 
be departed from only. occasionally, and 
then for the sole purpose of gaining 
striking and unusual effects.** 

Lami’s treatment of tropes and figures 
is most judicious. The necessity for em- 
ploying tropes is explained on the basis 


20 1V, 1, ii. 
22 1V. 1, iii. 
23 IV, 2, i. 
241, 3, ii. 
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of the fact that “no language is rich 
enough to supply us with terms capable 
of expressing all the different Faces upon 
which the same thing may be represent- 
ed.”** Hence, we must use words outside 
of their original significations in order 
to make our ideas clear and compelling. 


Figures are said to be “Manners of 
Speaking, different and remote from the 
ways that are ordinary and natural; that 
is to say, quite other than what we use 
when speaking without passion.”** They 
arise out of deep feeling, and are merely 
the ways in which we express ourselves 
when under the stress of emotion. Like- 
wise they convey our feelings to our hear- 
ers. Since this is the case, we must, of 
course, see to it that our figures are ““man- 
aged by just and honorable passions.”** 


On the subject of Pronunciation, Lami 
has this to say: In our thinking about 
rhetoric we must distinguish between 
the ideas and thoughts which form “the 
soul of discourse,” and the words and 
expressions which are “the body of dis- 
course.” The “body of discourse’” must 
be constructed in such a way that it not 
only meets all the requirements of good 
style, but must also be built with an 
eye to oral delivery. We must be sure 
that our sentences will be easy to deliver 


2511, 1, i. 

2611, 3, i. 

27 II, 4, iv. 

Lami’s scheme of classifying tropes and figures 
I have derived from an examination of the au- 
thor’s discussion of style: 

Figurative Expressions have two main classes: 
“Most considerable” Tropes, and Figures. Tropes 
include Metonymia (Synecdoche and Antono- 
masia), Metaphor, Allegory, Hyperbole, Ironia, 
Catachnesis. Figures have two subdivisions, Fig- 
ures of Rhetoric and Figures of Grammar. 
Among grammatical figures, Lami recognizes 
these: Exclamation, Doubt, Epanorthosis, Ellip- 
sis, Aposiopesis, Paralipsis, Repetition, Pleonas- 
mus, Synonymia, Hypotyposis, Distribution, An- 
tithesis, Similitude, Comparison, Suspension, 
Prosopopeia, Sentence, Epiphonema, Interroga- 
tion, Apostrophe, Prolepsis and Hyperbole, Com- 
munication, Confession, Epitrope, and Pariphra- 
sis. 


and that they will be pleasant to the 
ear of the listener.?* 

This double requirement may on the 
surface seem dishearteningly onerous, 
In reality, however, it is not so very dif- 
ficult to meet because God makes all 
necessary things pleasant, and “this sea- 
soning of Necessity with delight, is to be 
found in the Use of Speech. There is a 
strange sympathy between the Voice of 
those who speak, and the Ears of those 
who hear: Words that are spoken with 
pain, are offensive to the Hearer. ...A 
Discourse cannot be pleasant to the 
Hearer, that is not easie to the Speaker 

"and vice versa.*® Therefore, if we 
choose our expressions with a view to 
the ease of their delivery, they will be 
sure to be agreeable to the ears of our 
listeners. 

We now come to a consideration of 
the last section of L’Art de Parler, which 
bears the title, “A Discourse, in which is 
given an Idea of the Art of Perswasion.” 

This is the best known, and in many 
respects, the most admirable part of the 
entire work. I should warn, however, 
that it cannot be fully understood with- 
out a knowledge of the books which 
precede it. To attempt to treat it in iso- 
lation, as has sometimes been done, 
would be a serious error. 


After pointing out that there is a dif- 
ference between the art of speaking and 
the art of persuading, since “every man 
who speaks well, has not the secret of 
working upon the Affections, or working 
to his side, such as were before of a 
contrary opinion,”*® Lami proceeds as 
follows: 

When a truth is eagerly contested, unless we 
be blinded with Interest, Perverseness, or Pas- 
sion, good proof is sufficient to convince us; 0 
remove all difficulties, and dispel all clouds. 


28 TIT, 1, i. 

29 JIT, 1, ii. 

30 P. 267. Since this part of the text is not 
divided into sections and paragraphs, references 
will be given to page. 
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Bui when the controversie is with people that 
are not fond of the truth; that are perverse in 
their inclinations, and preposses’d by their pas- 
sions, Reason is too weak, and we must make 
use of cunning. Upon this occasion two things 
are to be done; we must study their humours 
and inclinations to gain them: And _ because 
most men judging (according fo their Passions) 
that their Friends were in the right, and their 
Enemies in the wrong, we must infuse such 
Motions into them as may bring them to our 
side: Wherefore the Masters of the Art have 
owned three ways of Persuading; Arguments, 
Manners, and Passions. They teach us that to 
persuade we must find proofs; we must deliver 
ourselves so as to work upon the inclinations of 
him we would gain, or excite such passion in his 
mind as may dispose him to our party.31 


Logical arguments are discussed first. 
These are of two kinds: (1) the associat- 
ing of an unclear or disputed idea with 
one that is clear or undisputed,** and 
(2) the use of a commonplace. Com- 
monplaces are either Universal or Par- 
ticular. Of the universal type, sixteen 
are listed: Genus, Difference, Definition, 
Enumeration, Etymologie, Conjugates, 
Similitude, Dissimilitude, Comparison, 
Opposition, Repugnance, Preceding Cir- 
cumstances, Concomitant Circumstances, 
Following Circumstances, Effect, and 
Cause. Particular commonplaces, ap- 
plicable either to theses—ie., “questions 
not determined by any circumstance of 
time, place or person—,” or hypotheses— 
Le., questions “defined and circumstan- 
tiated—” are classed under the headings 
of Deliberative, Judicial, and Demon- 
strative. Those for the deliberative type 
are Useful, Advantageous, and Neces- 
sary; those for judicial speaking, Con- 

31 Pp. 268-69. 

% This is merely Lami’s way of explaining 
enthymematic reasoning. Note this example he 
gives in V, 1: “We argue when from one or 
two clear and evident propositions, we conclude 
the truth or falsity of a third Proposition that 
is obscure and disputable. As if to prove the 
innocence of Milo we should say thus: /t is law- 
ful to repel force by force. Milo, in killing 


Clodius, did only repel force by force; Ergo, Milo 
+ did lawfully kill Clodius.” 


jecture, Quality, and Defiintion; those 
for Demonstrative, Good and Bad.** 

The discussion of Manners consists of 
an analysis of the qualities required in 
a person who would “gain upon an audi- 
tory.” These are listed as Probity, Prud- 
enge, Civility, and Modesty. The con- 
stituents of Probity are Honesty, Virtue, 
Learning, and Wisdom. Prudence de- 
pends on Credibility. Elements of Civil- 
ity are Friendship, Affection, and Ten- 
derness; those of Modesty, Firmness 
and Generosity.** 

A knowledge of how to move the pas- 
sions is of the utmost importance to an 
orator for “men are not to be acted upon 
but by the motion of their passions: 
Every man is carried away by what he 
loves and follows that which gives him 
the most pleasure: For which reason 
there is no other natural way of prevail- 
ing upon men. . . 

In order to excite the passions, it is 
necessary to give the hearer “a lively 
sense and impression of the object of 
that passion wherewith we desire he 
should be moved.”’** This must, how- 
ever, be more than a mere pointing out 
of that object. “We must display all the 
riches of our Eloquence to give him an 
ample and sensible delineation that may 
strike it home. "87 In doing this, 
figurative expressions are of great help, 
as is a thorough comprehension of the 
causes and characteristics of such pas- 
sions as Admiration, Esteem, Contempt, 
and Laughter.** 


33 Pp. 271-279. 
34 Pp. 284-289. 
35 P. goo. 

36 P. goe. 

37 Ibid. 

38 See pp. go2-g07. “Admiration” and “Es- 
teem” are distinguished in this way: “Admira- 
tion is a motion of the Mind, that converts it 
upon some extraordinary Object, and inclines it 
to consider whether the said Object be good or 
bad, that we may either pursue or avoid it.” 
(P. 303). Esteem results “when we observe any- 
thing good in the Object on which we look.. .” 
(P. 305). Thus Esteem and its opposite, Con- 
tempt, are dependent on Admiration, which is 
the first step in judgment. 
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The parts of a discourse are listed as 
Exordium, Narration, Proof, Refutation, 
and Epilogue. These are defined in the 
usual manner. Important in Proof are 
(1) the grounding of our arguments on 
clear principles, (2) the connecting of 
consequences with principles, and (3) 
the order in which they are used, which 
should be the “strongest in front . 
our best as 


IV 

In commenting on the “Discourse” it 
should perhaps be pointed out that 
forty-two of its fifty-eight pages are given 
over to a discussion of invention; twelve 
deal with disposition; and only four are 
concerned with elocution, memory, and 
pronunciation. The latter two, however, 
are treated extensively in the first sec- 
tion of the text. Memory is declared 
to be “a gift of Nature, not to be im- 
proved by anything but exercise; for 
which no precepts need to be given.”*’ 
It is dismissed in a single paragraph. 

As will be recognized, Lami’s defini- 
tion of persuasion is essentially Aristote- 
lian in that it differentiates between the 
art of discovering “the means of persua- 
sion,” and the technique of applying 
them in actual attempts to influence. 
Not only is his analysis of invention con- 
ducted on the traditional three-fold basis 
of logical, ethical, and pathetic proof, 
but his list of “universal commonplaces” 
is distinctly related to Aristotle's cata- 
logue of topics.*! Furthermore, although 
the inventional concept of the associa- 
tion of a “clear” with an “unclear” idea 
may on the surface sound Cartesian, it 
is in reality only our old friend the 
enthymeme put into the dress of a some- 
what different terminology. 


89 Pp. 312-317. 

40 P. 323. 

41 The Rhetoric of Aristotle (tr. by Lane 
Cooper, 1932), PP. 159-177- 


On the other hand, Lami departs con- 
siderably from Aristotelian doctrine in 
his treatment of ethos and pathos. He 
thinks of ethical appeal as the assuming 
of certain “manners,” a common-way of 
interpreting this concept during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Pathos 
he treats primarily as the process of im- 
planting a wish or desire in the mind of 
the listener. In this respect he departs 
somewhat from contemporary practice, 
and allies himself more clesely with our 
modern theories of motivation than with 
Aristotle’s treatment of the subject. 


A curious fact about Lami’s work is 
that after building half of his system 
of invention on the doctrine of common- 
places, he should spend an entire chap- 
ter*® condemning them. However, this 
is what he does, calling them dangerous 
since they tend to make us lazy and in- 
duce us to refrain from searching to the 
bottom of a matter. Specifically, he says, 
“To persuade we need but one argu- 
ment, if it be solid and strong. .. . : All 
those feeble Arguments . . . deriv’d from 
common places are like ill weeds that 
choke the Corn.’** 


But it is the injection of good sense 
here and in numerous other places 
throughout the treatise that arouses our 
admiration, and causes us to return to it 
time and again as an example of the in- 
telligent adaptation of classical rhetori- 
cal doctrine to the new and stimulating 
concepts of the nature of man and his 
world which were being evolved in the 
philosophy and science of the seven 
teenth century. 


42 For a discussion of the various types of pathe- 
tic proof common in the rhetoric of Lami’s time, 
see William P. Sandford, English Theories of 
Public Address, 1530-1828 (Columbus, 1938), pp. 
7°-97- 

43], 5. 


44 P. 28). 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: SPEAKER AND RHETORICIAN* 


HORACE G. RAHSKOPF 
University of Washington 


OHN Quincy Adams is barely men- 
ened in our books on the history 
and criticism of public address. Of the 
late nineteenth century writers, Sears," 


Hardwicke,? and Mathews* do not men- 
tion him at all. Of more recent writers, 
Shaw merely names Adams as an im- 
portant speaker, but makes no comment 
on either his speeches or rhetorical theo- 
ries.‘ Platz refers in passing to one or 
two phases of Adams’ speaking and men- 
tions the excessive verbiage in his Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Oratory... Our 
sixth President is not among the twenty- 
nine distinguished speakers in the re- 
cently published History and Criticism 
of American Public Address; and, in- 
deed, his work as rhetorician is men- 
tioned only in a footnote.® Some of the 
anthologies, such as those compiled by 
Platz’ and Brewer,* include two or three 
of Adams’ better known demonstrative 


* This paper is in part based on the author's 
earlier study, “John Quincy Adams’ Theory and 
Practice of Public Speaking,” Archives of Speech, 
Vol. I, September, 1936. 

1 Lorenzo Sears, The History of Oratory, Chi- 
cago, 1896. 

2Henry Hardwicke, History of Oratory and 
Orators, 1896. 

8’ William Mathews, Oratory and Orators, 12th 
ed., Chicago, 1896. 

#Warren Choate Shaw, History of American 
Oratory, Indianapolis, 1928. See pp. 173. 174, 
191. 

5 Mabel Platz, The History of Public Speak- 
ing, 1935. See pp. 219, 241, 254. 

6A History and Criticism of American Public 
Address, ed. W. N. Brigance, 2 vols., 1943. See 
Ota Thomas’ essay, “The Teaching of Rhetoric 
in the United States,” in Vol. I, especially p. 
205 and fn. 2. We find some difficulty under- 
standing why the rhetorics of Witherspoon, 
Channing, and Porter should be given some lines 
of comment, while J. Q. Adams’ Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Oratory are relegated to a foot- 
note. 

tAnthology of Public Speeches, ed. Mabel 
Platz, 1940. 

* World's Best Orations, ed. D. J. Brewer, St. 
Louis, 1899 


addresses; but the texts of his most im- 
portant speeches remain buried in the 
Congressional Globe or in pamphlets 
long out of print.’ In the main we must 
agree with the judgment pronounced by 
such neglect. The diplomatic and politi- 
cal achievements of John Quincy Adams 
have all but pushed into oblivion his 
rhetorical as well as his scientific and 
literary contributions to American life. 

Nevertheless, his speaking on the plat- 
form, at the bar, and in the Congress 
played an important part in the first 
sixty years of our national life, from the 
founding of government under the Con- 
stitution until his death scarcely more 
than a dozen years before the Civil War. 
The texts of his speeches fill hundreds 
of pages of the records of Congress and 
many pamphlets. Two of the most im- 
portant of his biographers have given 
major emphasis to his speaking,’® and 
one of these has characterized him as the 
“Old Man Eloquent.” The second Ad- 
ams, moreover, was a student of rhetoric 
as well as an orator, a theorist and sys- 
tematizer as well as a practitioner. In 
fact he is one of the few speakers of mod- 
ern times who formulated a systematic 
rhetorical theory. His career is of some 
interest to students of public address, not 
only because of its dramatic qualities and 
historic values, but especially because it 
brings forward the problem of the rela- 
tion between theory and practice in pub- 
lic speaking. To what extent were Ad- 


® For a list of these pamphlets and of other 
works by and about J. Q. Adams, see John W. 
Cronin and W. Harley Wise, A Bibliography of 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1935. 

10 John T. Morse, Jr., John Quincy Adams, 
i898; and Bennett Champ Clark, John Quincy 
Adams: Old Man Eloquent, Boston, 1932. 
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ams’ theory and practice consistent with 
or divergent from each other? We pro- 
pose to review quickly the facts of his 
speaking career, to summarize his rhetori- 
cal theory, and then to lay the principles 
and practice side by side for comparison. 


I 


J. Q. Adams’ career as a speaker be- 
gan at his graduation from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1787. His commencement ora- 
tion, “The Necessity of Public Faith to 
the Well-being of the Community,” was 
a bold pronouncement against repudia- 
tion of public debts, and because of the 
financial difficulties of the new Federal 
Government it attracted considerable 
public interest.'' During the next twen- 
ty years Adams made notable speeches 
on commemorative occasions, before the 
United States Supreme Court, and in the 
Senate of the United States where he 
represented Massachusetts from 1803 to 
1808. His well known “Oration at Ply- 
mouth’? and most of his arguments at 
the bar'® were spoken during this early 
period. In his Senate career he is re- 
membered chiefly as the New England 
Federalist who defied party control to 
support Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana 
Territory and the embargo on foreign 
shipping. Some of his speeches on other 
subjects, however, especially that advo- 
cating expulsion of Senator John Smith 


11 This speech was printed in the Columbian 
Magazine, I (September, 1787), 625-628. See 
comments in J. Q. Adams’ Memoirs, ed. C. F. 
Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-1877), I, 22; VI. 77: 
and in his Writings, ed. W. C. Ford (New York, 
1913), I, 34-36; VIL. 319-320. 

12 Delivered December 22, 1802. 

18 The most important cases in which Adams 
appeared were Head and Armory vs. Providence 
Insurance Co. (1804), Church vs. Hubbart 
(1804), Fletcher vs. Peck (1809), Hope Insurance 
Co. vs. Boardman (1809), and United States vs. 
Cinque and others (1841). Summaries of the 
arguments are in United States Supreme Court 
Reports, 2 Cranch 127, 2 Cranch 187, 6 Cranch 
87, 5 Cranch 57, 13 Peters 518, for the respective 
cases in the order named. 


of Ohio,’* are more important for the 
student of speaking. 

After 180g Adams occupied diplomatic 
and executive positions in the Federal 
Government almost continuously until 
he retired from the Presidency in 1829, 
and his speaking was limited to a few 
addresses of the demonstrative type. Of 
these, the “Address at Washington,” July 
4, 1821, attracted greatest attention be- 
cause of its scathing criticism of Eng- 
land, even at a time when, as Van Buren 
said, prejudice against England seemed 
to be a national sentiment in the United 
States.'* Adams, it will be recalled, was 
Secretary of State, and his remarks were 
severely criticized in the press and even 
caused some comment on the part of 
foreign diplomats.'® 

The final and greatest period of J. Q. 
Adams’ career as a speaker began in 
1831 when he was elected to Congress. 
There until his death in 1848 he wielded 
the power of the spoken word in sup- 
port of nationalism, in opposition to 
slavery, and in defense of constitutional 
rights, especially the right of petition. 
His biographers, John T. Morse and 
Bennett Champ Clark, have extolled 
adequately the courage and effectiveness 
of his efforts during those years.** He 
favored internal improvements, support- 
ed Jackson in the French controversy of 
1832 to 1836, opposed the Compromise 
Act of 1833 and the whole doctrine of 
nullification, warned his countrymen of 
the impending struggle over slavery, and 
defeated almost single-handed the at- 
tempts of the powerful slavery bloc in 

14 Annals of Congress, XVII, 228 ff. 

15 Autobiography. Report of the American 


Historical Association, 1918 (Washington, 1920), 
Il, p. 494. 

16 See, for example, the anonymous, “Remarks 
of Servius Sulphitius on an Address by John 
Quincy Adams,” reprinted from the Alexandria 
Gazette by John Shaw, Jr., Alexandria, 1822; 
W. J. Spooner's, “Review of the Address Deliv- 
ered by Hon. John Quincy Adams at Washing: 
ton, on 4th of July, 1821,” Boston, 1821. 

17 Op. cit. 
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the House of Representatives to censure 
and expel him. His most noteworthy 
speeches were probably the arguments 
by which he defeated resolutions of cen- 
sure in and again in 1842,’® and 
his speech “On Indian Hostilities’”*° in 
1836 in which he enunciated the doc- 
trine of emancipation under martial law 
used by Abraham Lincoln in freeing the 
slaves twenty-seven years later.*! 


During this final period of his life 
Adams did little campaign speaking; yet 
some of his addresses, such as those to 
his constituents at Braintree, Massachu- 
setts, on September 17, 1842,?* and Oc- 
tober 30, 1844,2° were significant state- 
ments of his political views as well as 
red-hot blasts against his political ene- 
mies. The platform and occasional ora- 
tions of this period, though numerous, 
have been neglected almost entirely by 
the biographers and critics. The pub- 
lished versions of most of these speeches 
are long and verbose, yet they constitute 
an open book of Adams’ political and 
social philosophy and his intellectual 
interests. He spoke, for example, on 
astronomy, education, religion, temper- 
ance, the social compact, and the Con- 
stitution. The most important of these 
demonstrative addresses were probably 
“The Jubilee of the Constitution,”** 


18“Right of Slaves to Petition.” Appendix to 
the Congressional Globe, Twenty-fourth Con- 
gress, Second Session, Vol. IV, Part 2, pp. 250- 


19“Defense Against Censure.” Jbid., Twenty- 
seventh Congress, Second Session, Vol. XI, pp. 
975-983; and Congressional Globe, XI, 205-208. 

20 Appendix to Congressional Globe, Twenty- 
fourth Congress, First Session, III, 447-451. 

21 See C. F. Adams’ “John Quincy Adams and 
Emancipation under Martial Law,” Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Proceedings, Second 
Series, XV, 436-478. 

22 Printed in Niles Register, LXIII, 135-140, 
171-175, 189-191. 

23 Ibid., LXXII, 155-159. 

24 Delivered before the New York Historical 
Society on April go, 1839, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of George Washington 
as President of the United States. 


“The Social Compact,’”** “and the ad- 
dress at Cincinnati,”* in addition to the 
well-known “Oration on Lafayette.”?* 
John Quincy Adams cannot be placed 
in the select company of our greatest 
speakers, but as Justice Brewer said of 
him, “his orations and public speeches 
will be found to stand for a tradition 
of painstaking, scholastic finish hardly 
to be found elsewhere in American ora- 


tions. . . . His speeches are important, , 


historically, because they define political 
tendencies as a result of which the Whig 
party took the place of the Federalist.” 


II 


Near the close of the first period of 
his career as a speaker and while he was 
a member of the United States Senate, 
Adams was appointed Boylston Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard 
University. Between sessions of the Sen- 
ate from 1806 to 1809 he lectured on 


rhetoric once each week and presided 


over the student speaking exercises in 
Cambridge. His published Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Oratory*®® constitute one 
of the earliest and most systematic Amer- 
ican contributions to the theory of speak- 
ing. Adams himself said that he “should 
never, unless by some special favor of 
Heaven, accomplish any work of higher 
elevation or more extensive compass.”*° 
Edward Everett, who as a student lis- 
tened to the lectures, said that they 
“formed an era in the University.”™ 


The material which Adams presented 
was primarily classical both in content 


25 Delivered before the Franklin lyceum at 
Providence, Rhode Island, on November 25, 
1842. 

26“An Oration Delivered before the Cincin- 
nati Astronomical Association,” November 10, 
1843. 

27 Delivered before the Congress of the United 
States on December 31, 1834. 

28 Brewer, op. cit., 1, 64-65. 

29 2 vols., Cambridge, 1810. 

30 Memoirs, Il, 148. 

31 Eulogy on the Life and Character of John 
Quincy Adams, Boston, 1848. 
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and arrangement.*? He drew his prin- 
ciples of speaking largely from three an- 
cient writers—Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian. Of the entire course of 36 
lectures, seven were introductory, nine 
dealt with invention, eight with disposi- 
tion, 10 with style, one with memory 
and the final lecture with delivery. Ad- 
ams’ theory of invention was based on 
Aristotle’s modes of proof—logical, ethi- 
cal, and pathetic; and included some of 
' Cicero’s ideas on the topics or sources of 
material, and some of Quintilian’s ideas 
on speech purposes. The concept of 
disposition or speech organization was 
in substance a repetition of Cicero's divi- 
sions of a speech—exordium, narration, 
proposition, proof, refutation, and con- 
clusion. The treatment of style was 
based on Cicero’s definition, “the appli- 
cation of proper words and sentences to 
the materials of invention,” and includ- 
ed many precepts which were derived 
from ancient languages, and which, by 
Adams’ own admission, were inapplica- 
ble to spoken English. Most of the re- 
marks on delivery were culled from 
Quintilian. 

Along with this classical foundation, 
however, the Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Oratory contained some independent de- 
velopments and showed some influences 
of the period in which they were given. 
Adams developed his own ideas about 
purity of style, figurative language, and 
pulpit speaking; and based his doctrines 
of court room speaking on his analysis 
of American law and judicial procedure. 
He ignored the work of the English 
elocutionists, Sherican, Steele, and Wal- 
ker; and often disagreed with the Eng- 
lish rhetoricians, Lawson, Campbell, and 
Blair. Moreover, Adams’ emphases on 


82 Rules of the Boylston Professorship required 
the lecturer to follow a prescribed classical pat- 
tern. Adams frequently mentioned this require- 
ment. See the Lectures on Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory, I, 171, 178, 229, 397; and II, 139, 142; and 
Adams’ Writings, III, 123-126; 148-149. 


deliberative and judicial eloquence and 
on speaking as an instrument of public 
service were in harmony with the grow- 
ing spirit of democracy in America and 
with the new educational ideals of the 
time which emphasized preparation for 
citizenship rather than for the ministry 
and a few other professions. 


Ill 

After these brief surveys of John Quin- 
cy Adams’ work as a speaker and of his 
rhetorical theory, we may ask what rela- 
tion existed between the theory and 
practice. Unfortunately we cannot as- 
sert that either was primarily influenced 
by the other. Adams so clearly based his 
lectures at Harvard on his reading of 
classical rhetoricians that we cannot say 
his principles grew directly out of his 
experience as a speaker. Nor can we 
assert that Adams deliberately applied to 
his speaking the principles discussed in 
his lectures. He may have done so, but 
there are few, if any, references in any 
of his speeches or in his Memoirs which 
reveal conscious use of his own rhetorical 
precepts. 

We must recognize that in some re- 
spects there is not even a correspondence 
between Adams’ theory and practice of 
speaking. For example, in congressional 
debate he showed himself a master of 
such special methods of refutation as 
exposing inconsistencies, reductio ad 
absurdum, turning the tables, and anal- 
yzing the meaning of terms.** Nowhere 
in his Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory 
do we find a reference to these methods. 
Again, we find Adams using chronologi- 
cal, logical, and topical methods of or- 
ganization in his speeches; but no evi- 
dence has yet appeared that he ever the- 
orized about these methods of speech or- 


38 This and all following statements about 
Adams’ speech practice are based on specific 
analysis of speeches in the writer's earlier study, 
“John Quincy Adams’ Theory and Practice of 
Public Speaking.” 
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ganization. Furthermore, Adams used in 
his speeches such elements of style as re- 
statement, negation, literary reference, 
ridicule, invective, and sarcasm. These 
were not mentioned in the Lectures. In 
fact, Adams discussed “elocution” or 
style more from the standpoint of the 
writer than the speaker, and recognized 
that only a few of his teachings on that 
subject were applicable to the speaker's 
task. Again, in some of his more bitter 
congressional debates, Adams appealed 
to anger and fear. His rhetorical theory 
opposed appeal to such emotions. In 
most of his demonstrative and occasional 
addresses Adams used appeals to religious 
sentiments. His rhetoric did not even 
mention them as means of proof. In 
Cambridge Adams appears to have been 
a theorist summarizing classical doc- 
trines, in Congress and on the public 
platform he was a practical speaker seek- 
ing by every legitimate means to achieve 
his purpose. 

Yet in broad outline as well as in the 
larger part of his detailed principles, 
Adams’ theory and practice of speaking 
harmonized. As a young lecturer on 
rhetoric he had assigned to eloquence in 
a free country the high function of 
public service. His whole career, espec- 
ially in the House of Representatives, 
was a thorough exemplification of that 
doctrine. 


He, told his students that moral prin- 
ciple was the “all-surrounding orb” in 
the make-up of a speaker. In his own 
speeches his character was probably the 
greatest source of power, for his courage 
won respect and his veracity and breadth 
of knowledge won confidence. To be 
convinced of this one has but to study 
the growth of his influence in the 
United States Senate, or to compare the 
records of attempts to censure him in the 
House of Representatives in 1837 and 
1842 with the respectful attention and 


the ovations he received there in his 
declining years. Adams said that a 
speaker should have benevolence, mod- 
esty, confidence, self-command, and 
power to overcome obstacles. Benevo- 
lence he had, although it was often sub- 
merged beneath a cold and crusty sur- 
face. Modesty, too, was in his life, al- 
though as James Truslow Adams has 
acknowledged, it was overshadowed by a 
persistent integrity of self and lack of 
ability to think in terms of “we.’™ 
There can be litthe doubt that Adams’ 
character possessed confidence, self-com- 
mand, and the power of overcoming 
obstacles. His biographer, Bennett 
Champ Clark, has expressed doubt that 
“any other American then living would 
have had the ability, the self-abnegation, 
and the courage to make single handed 
the long, wearisome, and hazardous fight 
for the right of petition” which Adams 
made between 1836 and 1844.*°° He 
deliberately applied to his speeches his 
own precept that morals were more im- 
portant for the orator then intellect or 
emotion. He said: “The merits of what- 
ever compositions I have given to the 
world, either as a literary man or a 
politician, consist in the incessant refer- 
ence... of all . . . argument to the 
standard of right and wrong.’’** Adams 
recognized the value of specific devices 
of ethical proof when he said that a 
speaker might explain his motives, pro- 
fess his own virtues, recall his good 
deeds, disprove charges against himself, 
and praise his audience or express con- 
fidence in them. All of these methods he 
himself used, with one exception—in 
argumentative speeches he more often 
defied and challenged than conciliated 
or praised. Every fact of John Quincy 


34 The Adams Family (Boston, 1930), pp. 40, 
95- 

Op. cit., p. 2g2. 

36 Writings of John Quincy Adams, Ul, 202. 
See also Adams’ Lectures on Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory, 1, $55-357- 


| 
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Adams’ career as a speaker indicates 
utter carelessness of personal and _ politi- 
cal advantage. He spoke boldly what he 
thought, and therein lay one of the 
secrets of his strength. 


In the use of logical proof Adams ad- 
hered to his own doctrine that deduc- 
tion was the most conclusive form of 
reasoning. The basic logic of most of his 
argumentative speeches was deduction 
from principles, either moral, legal, or 
constitutional. To support these prin- 
ciples he often used the two forms of 
induction (generalization and analogy) 
which his rhetorical theory had defined, 
as well as the two traditional methods of 
refutation he discussed denying the facts 
and denying the conclusion. 

For pathetic proof Adams appealed to 
deeply-rooted emotional attitudes such 
as honor, friendship, love of home, pros- 
perity, and patriotism. These he had 
discussed with his students at Harvard. 
Throughout all his speeches the most 
frequent appeal was to patriotism. 


Again, Adams taught that every word 
a speaker uttered should be aimed at a 
clearly defined purpose, which he called 
“state of the controversy.” His own 
speeches seldom digressed from that prin- 
ciple, although they often involved com- 
plex purposes which grew out of com- 
plex problems and situations. He sum- 
marized for his students the ancient 
rhetoricians’ topics or commonplaces of 
argument with the remark that they 
“cannot give but they may assist inven- 
tion”; and in his own speeches he relied 
largely for his materials on three of 
those sources—precedents, documents, 
and testimony. He repeated the fami- 
liar precepts that the beginning of a 
speech should aim to secure good will 
toward the speaker, attention to his 
subject, or sympathy for his cause; and 
in his own speaking he used all three 
methods, most often drawing attention 
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to the subject. He taught that a con- 
clusion should “reap the harvest of 
the seed sown in the introduction,” and 
at the close of his own speeches always 
returned to the fundamental theme, 
sometimes by summary or reply to op- 
ponents but most often by means of 
emotional appeal. 


Adams’ oral style, moreover, as far as 
it can be judged from the printed re- 
cords, vindicated his theory. Except in 
some of the demonstrative speeches of 
his earlier years, the vocabulary was 
simple and direct. In demonstrative ad- 
dresses his sentences often expressed 
emotion by means of inverted order and 
periodicity; whereas in lectures, court 
room arguments, and congressional 
speeches in which appeal was primarily 
to the understanding, regular sentence 
order and loose construction were the 
rule. The figurative language, except in 
some early speeches and a very few in- 
stances in later speeches, was congruous, 
appropriate, and effective. The general 
methods of development (climax, com- 
parison and contrast, and accumul- 
ation), which Adams discussed in _ his 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, were 
the basis of his own oral style through- 
out his career. 


In keeping with his rhetorical teach- 
ing, Adams always prepared his demon- 
strative addresses in writing, but seldom 
if ever wrote any of his forensic or de- 
liberative speeches. These were prepared 
by careful study of evidence and by 
years of practice as a debater and of ex- 
perience in public affairs. In early life 
our sixth President felt keenly his defi- 
ciency as an extempore speaker, and 
made three rules which reveal some- 
thing about his manner of speech prep- 
aration. He resolved, first, to take part 
in debate only at its late stages, to make 
notes of the strongest points advanced 
by his opponents, and to organize these 
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before attempting to reply; second, to 
observe how the best speakers overcame 
the difficulties of extemporization; third, 
to understand every subject upon which 
he was to speak.** The records of his 
congressional arguments show that, al- 
though he always considered himself 
lacking in talent for extempore speak- 
ing,** he nevertheless became a ready 
and effective debater. 

In the matter of delivery, John Quincy 
Adams’ theory was not indicative of his 
practice. The Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Oratory recommended a slow rate of 
speech, variety of tone, and sufficient 
loudness to reach the auditor; they 
briefly summarized Quintilian’s precepts 
on gesture. No instructions were given 
for training the voice; oral practice was 
scarcely mentioned. Such evidence as we 
have from Adams’ contemporaries in- 
dicates that, though his manner was 
animated and his articulation distinct, 
he did not always speak slowly nor with 
sufficient loudness and that his voice 
was shrill.** His most frequent gesture 
was a striking together of the hands. His 
appearance, though dignified, was stiff 
and awkward. Indeed his demeanor was 

37 Memoirs, I, 332. 

38 Ibid., X, 33-34; XI, 364; XII, go. 

89 Typical comments on Adams’ manner of 
speaking are to be found in the following 
sources: John Bigelow, Retrospections of an Ac- 
tive Life (1gog), I, 53; William Greene, Oration 
on John Quincy Adams (Cincinnati, 1848), 21; 
Philip Hone, Diary (i927), I, 392; Il, 526; 
Charles King, Eulogy of John Quincy Adams 
(Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 1848); S. Lane- 
Pool, Life of Stratford Canning (London, 1888), 
I, 308; W. Plumer, Memorandum of Proceed- 
ings in the United States Senate, 1803-1807 
(1923), pp. 445, 643; Ben Poore, Reminiscences 
(Philadelphia, 1886), I, 294; W. H. Seward, Life 
and Public Services of John Quincy Adams (Au- 
burn, New York, 1849), pp. 219, 286; R. W. 
Thompson, Recollections of Sixteen Presidents 
(Indianapolis, 1896), pp. 153, 159; Martin Van 
Buren, Autobiography (Washington, 1920), pp. 
271, 272; G. Waterston, “Letters from Washing- 
ton,” Writings of John Quincy Adams, VI, 519- 
520; J. Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences 
(Chicago, 1882), pp. 12-13; Niles Weekly Regis- 
ter, XXVIII, 19-20; National Intelligencer, Feb- 
Tuary 15, 1842; June 11, 1842; December 29, 
1842. 


described by some of his friends as cold 
and lacking “that nameless charm which 
. . . leads the soul captive.” Nevertheless 
these limitations must have been over- 
shadowed by his enthusiasm and dignity, 
by the factual basis of his arguments 
and his moral courage, for Adams’ whole 
career as occasional speaker and lecturer 
was a succession of triumphs. In his later 
years especially he was deluged with re- 
quests to speak. The delivery of his more 
controversial speeches was characterized 
by unquenchable fire and enthusiasm, 
and with the passing years he won the 
highest respect for courage and sincerity. 
IV 

We have reviewed sketchily some of 
the leading features of John Quincy 
Adams’ rhetorical theory and career as 
a speaker; and have pointed out that 
although his theory and practice differed 
from each other in some respects they 
harmonized with each other in the main. 


To resort now to a popular phrase we 


might ask, “So what?” In answer, three 
things: First, Adams contributed to 
American public speaking an organized 
summary and adaptation of classical 
rhetoric which, though overshadowed by 
the elocutionary tradition, holds a sig- 
nificant place in the history of American 
speech education. Second, Adams’ ora- 
tory, contrary to the impression created 
by some of his early occasional addresses, 
exemplified an eloquence, not of ornate 
style and polished delivery, but of in- 
formation and moral courage dedicated 
to the public service. His speeches were 
significant because they opposed the 
philosophies of states’ rights and Jack- 
sonian democracy, defended constitu- 
tional rights, and served to bring the 
slavery issue into focus in national af- 
fairs. The “Old Man Eloquent” wrote 
at least an interesting and instructive 
chapter, if not a great chapter, in the 
history of American public speaking. 
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MISSISSIPPI'S GREAT WHITE CHIEF: THE SPEAKING OF JAMES K, 
VARDAMAN IN THE MISSISSIPPI] GUBERNATORIAL 
CAMPAIGN OF 1903 
EUGENE E. WHITE 
Louisiana State University 


OST newspaper readers in America 
M... familiar with the vitriolic anti- 
Negro agitations of the senator from Mis- 
sissippi, Theodore Gilmore Bilbo. Oniy 
a few, however, aside from professional 
historians and a scattering of el:terly 
Mississippians, still remember Bilbo’s 
colorful prototype of the preceding gen- 
eration—James Kimble Vardaman.' Like 
Bilbo, Vardaman in his time was regard- 
ed with repugnance by some northern 
critics, who went so far as to characterize 
him as an “accident of the times—a frag- 
ment of red-hot lava belched from a 
hitherto quiescent volcano of race hat- 
red.""? Such criticism had litthe dampen- 
ing effect on Vardaman’s appeal to white 
Mississippians, for they elected him to 
numerous state offices, including the 
governorship, and in 1913, sent him to 
the United States Senate. It was in the 
Senate that he aroused President Wil- 
son's ire by his activities as a member of 


1Vardaman was born on July 26, 1861, in 
Jackson County, Texas. Seven years later the 
Vardaman family moved to the parents’ home 
state of Mississippi. James attended school in 
Yalobusha County, and later studied law in a 
law firm at Carrollton, Mississippi. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1882. The next year Varda- 
man became editor of the Winona Advance; in 
i890 he took over the editorship of the Green- 
wood Enterprise; and in 1896 he started the 
Greenwood Commonwealth. Vardaman was a 
member of the Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives in the sessions of 1890, 1892, and 1894. 
During the last term he served as Speaker of the 
House. He was governor of Mississippi, 1904- 
1908, and was a United States Senator from Miss- 
issippi, 1913-1919. In the Senate Vardaman was 
a member of the “little group of willful men” 
who filibustered against the Armed Neutrality 
Bill, and who voted against war with Germany. 
(Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 221- 
222.) 

2Gerrard Harris, “A Defence of Governor 
Vardaman,” Harper’s Weekly, XLIX (1905), 236. 


“hooks of steel.”* His tall, impressive 
frame, his bronze skin, and sensitive, ag- 
gressive features made him a handsome 
the “little group of willful men” who op- 
posed America’s preparation for war. 
Unlike the somewhat drab Bilbo, Var. 
daman had a personal magnetism that 
“grappled” his followers to him with 
man. Not content to rely solely upon 
his natural gifts, however, Vardaman 
resorted to spectacular extremes. Like 
a Roman senator, he wore his long black 
hair swept straight back from his fore- 
head and let it flow down over the col- 
lar of his coat to settle upon his shoul- 
ders.* Clad completely in immaculate 
white, from shoes to hat, except for a 
black tie, he would ride through the 
streets of Mississippi towns in a giant 
eight-wheeled lumber wagon, drawn by 
ninety or even a hundred white oxen.* 
From the platform he would boast of his 
“humble parentage” and proclaim proud- 
ly that his first audiences had _ been 
“barnyard inhabitants and jackasses.’ 


I 
Vardaman’s first major political wi- 
umph was his successful gubernatorial 
campaign of 1903. There still remained 


8 Jackson Daily News, June 26, 1930. 

4 Personal interview with Dr. D. F. Wilkinson, 
The Plains, Louisiana, December 1, 1943. See 
“Notes From the Capitol,’ The Nation, CIV 
(1917) 438. There are a number of plausible 
explanations for Vardaman’s wearing his hair 
long. One theory is that he wished to hide 
some ugly wens on the back of his neck. 
Another is that he wanted to cover a scar from 
a wound suffered in the Spanish-American Wat. 
I found no record of any such injury. 

5 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 11, July 
12, 1911. 

6 Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 
221. 
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in the South at the turn of the century 
an unsolved race problem resulting from 
the enfranchisement of the freed Negro 
more than go years earlier. So acute was 
this problem that the news of President 
Theodore Roosevelt's entertainment of 
Booker T. Washington at the White 
House on October 16, 1901 and of his 
appointment of Negroes to federal posi- 
tions in the South proved sufficient to 
touch off an explosion. To many Neg- 
roes, the President seemed to be offering 
new horizons of emancipation. But to 
many white Mississippians, Roosevelt's 
policies of racial equality were “acts of 
madness,” striking at the “very citadel” 
of the white man’s civilization.’ 

At this time Mississippi had the larg- 
est agricultural element of any state in 
the Union in proportion to its popula- 
tion. The great majority of these farm- 
ers were poor whites, who eked out a 
marginal existence from their small plots 
in the hills. Often they and the strug- 
gling Negro farmers came into direct 
competition for economic survival; they 
bitterly resented the success of some of 
the thrifty Negroes, and the more or less 
equal opportunity for schooling which 
some of the Negro children received.* 
Since the days of the Ku Klux Klan it 
had been these people, more than the 
aristocratic planters of the rich delta 
districts or the business and professional 
people of the cities, who had exhibited 
animesity toward the black race.® Var- 
daman conceived in these factors the op- 
portunity to emulate Pitchfork Ben Till- 
man of South Carolina, in playing the 
role of an “awakening apostle” to the 
poor whites. With sentiment against the 
Negro perhaps more intense than at any 
other time since the Reconstruction, and 

™New Orleans Times Democrat, June 27, 
Meclin, “Vardamanism,” The Inde- 
pendent, LXXI (1911), 461-463. 


®William A. Dunning, Reconstruction, Politi- 
cal and Economic (New York, 1907), p. 213. 


with the poor whites having their first 
genuine opportunity to vote under a new 
state primaries law,'® Vardaman’s rise as 
an antiracial agitator in Mississippi was 
a simple matter. 


II 


During the July heat of 1902, more 
than a year before the election, Varda- 
man began to move among the people 
of the hills, augmenting racial antagon- 
ism. In speeches of the most incendiary 
nature he denounced Roosevelt as a 
“coon-flavored,” “bronco-busting, 
cegenationist’’; thundered at the “mons- 
trous folly of filling the head of the nig- 
ger” with a lot of useless learning; de- 
manded a prompt repeal of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments; and at 
times even advocated the use of the 
lyncher’s noose for recalcitrant Negroes. 
“I am in favor of mob law,” he shouted, 
“I would lead the mob to string the 
brute up, and I haven't much respect for 
the white man who wouldn’t.”"' He 
promised that if he should be elected 
governor he would amend the state 
Censtitution so that the funds then being 
expended upon Negro education could 
be transferred to the hill counties for 
white schools, leaving the Negro to se- 
cure only such education as could be fi- 
nanced by taxes paid in by Negroes. Ve- 
hemently he relegated the black race to 
a continued existence as menials, and 
predicted that unless he won the guber- 
natorial election, the Negroes would at- 
tempt to force social equality, and mass 
lynchings would be necessary to keep 
them in their “proper place.” 

By February of the next year three 
other ambitious politicians had announc- 


66 


mis- 


10 The state primaries law passed by the Miss- 
issippi Legislature in 1g02 took the electoral 
pewer away from the political convention and 
placed it with the white voters of the state. 
See Edmund F. Noel, “Mississippi's Primary 
Election Laws,” Mississippi Historical Society, 
VILL, 239-245. 

11 Okolona Sun, July 30, 1903. 
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ed their candidacy for the governorship. 
They were Edmund F. Noel, an aggres- 
sive State Senator and lawyer from 
Holmes County; Judge Frank A. Critz, 
a former District Chancellor and State 
Legislator from Clay County; and An- 
drew F. Fox, one of Mississippi's Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Holmes 
County. Each was a worthy competitor 
against Vardaman; each pledged himself 
to support white supremacy, but de- 
nounced as demagogic and unconstitu- 
tional Vardaman’s plan to curtail all 
Negro education. It was thus Vardaman 
against the field. 

As the campaign dragged on through 
the late spring and summer, the four 
candidates traversed the state, deliver- 
ing their stock arguments. In his speech- 
es, Vardaman consistently side-stepped 
the issue of constitutionality of his plan 
for Negro education. He reiterated again 
and again that education was resulting 
in the mental and moral degeneration of 
the Negro. Education was turning him 
to crime; it was qualifying him to vote; 
it was instilling in him ambitions for 
social equality.'? Only by curtailing Ne- 
gro education could the impending racial 
crisis be forestalled. Grimly he warned 
his hearers that unless Mississippi elected 
him as governor and thus showed the 
Negroes that the whites were determined 
to resist the equalitarian policies of 
Roosevelt, the colored people would get 
out of hand, and Mississippi would have 
to lynch more Negroes in the ensuing 12 
months than she had had to kill in the 
preceding 20 years.'* 

So intemperate became Vardaman’s 
expressions that hundreds of Mississip- 
pians were stung into opposition to him. 
The Biloxi Herald condemned him as 


12 This line of reasoning ran through all of 
Vardaman’s campaign addresses. See, for exam- 
ple, John Garner, “A Mississippian on Varda- 
man,” The Outlook, LXXV_ (1903), 139. 

13 New Orleans Times Democrat, August 16, 


1903. 


the most dangerous man ever to aspire to 
be governor of the state.'* The Natchez 
Daily Herald, quoting the Springfield 
Republican, branded the whole cam. 
paign as marking the rise of a more in- 
tense Negrophobia on the part of the 
white race.*° The Meridian Press stated 
that Vardaman’s election would mean 
“four years of ignoring the law and of 
trampling the Constitution underfoot,”* 
These and other articles prophesying the 
wholesale mistreatment of Negroes upon 
Vardaman’s election terrified many black 
people.’* However, the very fact that 
the Negroes were stirring apprehensively 
probably incited some Mississippians in- 
to a more violent advocacy of Vardaman- 
ism. One outspoken citizen of Wash- 
ington County wrote to the Natchez 
Daily Herald, “I wish that every South- 
ern man will spit squarely in Roosevelt's 
face .. . by voting for Mr. Vardaman 
for governor.”** The McComb City 
Journal urged its readers to cast their 
ballots for Vardaman because “A VoTE 
FoR VARDAMAN Is A VoTe FoR WHITE” 
SUPREMACY .. . a vote for the SAFETY 
oF THE Home and the PROTECTION OF 
Our WOMEN AND CHILDREN, and a vote 
for an ABLE, HONORABLE, CHRISTIAN 

When the polls were closed at sum 
down on the 26th of August, fifty-three 
thousand white suffragists, a majority of 
almost seven thousand, had endorsed the 
radical theories of James K. Vardaman. 
The New Orleans Times Democrat felt 
that Mississippi, in electing Vardaman, 
had warned the black race that a “ ‘nig- 
ger is a nigger’ and President Roose- 


14 Biloxi Herald, in the Natchez Daily Dem 
ocrat, June 16, 1903. 

15 Springfield Republican in the Natchez Daily 
Herald, August 20, 19038. 

16 Jackson Weekly Clarion Ledger, August 20, 
1903. 

17 Natchez Daily Herald, August 25, 1903. 

18 Jbid., August 26, 1903. 

19 McComb City Journal in the Greenwood 
Commonwealth, August 22, 1903. 
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velt and the whole Republican party 
can make him nothing more.’”?° The 
Memphis Commercial Appeal argued 
that Vardaman’s_ successful canvass 
meant merely that “Mississippi Demo- 
crats ‘don’t like a nigger, no how’ ” es- 
pecially when they are incensed by 


“Roosevelt's coddling of the coon.” 


III 

Smoldering racial antagonism and the 
political awakening of the poor whites 
were the predisposing factors that made 
Vardaman’s election on an anti-Negro 
platform possible, yet his personal mag- 
netism and oratorical abilities were also 
immensely important. There was, in- 
deed, something fascinating about his 
speaking. Thousands congregated at 
church festivals, county fairs, and_bas- 
ket-dinners to hear him, while his rivals 
were addressing mere hundreds. Even 
in Jackson, the anti-Vardaman strong- 
hold, he attracted more auditors than 
did all the other candidates combined.*? 

So forcefully did Vardaman appeal to 
his hearers than even his opponerts were 
forced to acknowledge his power of 
speech. The Kosciusko Herald said, 
“His bitterest enemies do not deny that 
he is an orator; to contend otherwise is 
to confess a fatuity of mind bordering 
upon imbecility.”** In their attempts to 
describe his eloquence, Vardaman’s sup. 
porters spared few superlatives. The 
Charleston Democratic Herald once 
stated, “James K. Vardaman has come 
and gone, and the matchless beauty of 
his rhetoric, the Gibraltar-like sound- 
ness and solidity of his logic and the fire 
of his Robespierrean oratory were heard 
last night by one of the largest gather- 
ings seen in Charleston since the last 


20New Orleans Times Democrat, August 31, 
1903. 
21 Memphis Commercial Appeal, August 29, 
1903. 

22 Jackson Daily Clarion Ledger, May 29, 1903. 

28 Kosciusko Herald, in the Greenwood Com- 
monwealth, June 27, 1903. 


hanging.”** The editor of the Waynes- 
boro Beacon could hardly contain him- 
self after Vardaman delivered a cam- 
paign speech in his town. 

With matchless and overpowering eloquence; 
with an enthusiasm born of the subject nearest 
his great and loving heart; with an earnestness 
that emphasized each burning word as it fell 
like a brilliant dew drop from his manly and 
truthful lips . . . with a bosom that rose and 
fell at startling climaxes and masterful perora- 
tions; with an audience alternately laughing 
and crying, Honorable James K. Vardaman . . 
held a crowd of 200 spell-bound for two hours 
and twenty minutes at the courthouse. . . .25 

During the fourteen months of the 
campaign Vardaman rarely entered the 
Gulf counties or the rich, aristocratic 
delta counties. Instead, he directed his 
appeals chiefly to the poor whites of the 
piney woods area. Many times he en- 
dured a buggy ride of 20 miles or more 
over deep rutted country roads in order 
to address a crowded courtroom. His 
cross-country canvasses were a “remark- 
able exhibition of vigor and stamina.” 
He was on his feet for 14 months, speak- 
ing at church festivals, barbecues, camp 
meetings, county fairs, and “political 
pow wows.” He shook hands with “le- 
gions of men, bowed gracefully to noble 
women of the state,” and “kissed car- 
loads of babies.”” Between “button hole” 
conversations and baby kissing, Varda- 
man delivered over seven hundred for- 
mal addresses. With an average length 
of about 2 hours for each oration, this 
would mean that he spoke for 58 days, 
or almost 2 months, and uttered about 
ten million words.2* As the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal expressed it, there 
was, indeed, “no sawdust in his constitu- 
tion.”*? His tremendous energy enabled 


24 Charleston Democratic Herald, February 14, 
1903. 

25 Waynesboro Beacon, in the Greenwood 
Commonwealth, January 24, 1903. 

26 Jackson Daily Clarion Ledger, September 
15, 1908. 

27 Memphis Commercial Appeal, January 26, 
1904. 
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him partially to drown the opposition 
under an endless flood of refutation, 
counter-charges, and vituperation. 
With the smooth poise of a master of 
the platform art, he exhorted, wheedled, 
and taunted his audiences. Sometimes, 
under the stress of recounting what he 
termed the evil effects of Negro educa- 
tion, he would stamp furiously up and 
down the rostrum, his long black hair 
flying loose, his swelling voice resound- 
ing in the farthest reaches of the crowd. 
There could be little doubt that Varda- 
man was a master of the sweeps and 
turns of the voice, the rhythm and har- 
mony of apt expression, and the ability 
to reach out and captivate an audience. 
Of far more importance, however, 


than mere skill in delivery was his in-. 


terpretation of the prevailing attitudes 
of the people. Many Mississippians were 
convinced that Roosevelt was attempt- 


ing to force social equality upon the 
South, and Vardaman capitalized the 
opportunity to harness the resultant 
forces of mass emotion and make the 
Negro the scape-goat for the white man’s 
passions.** 


Such is a critical historical analysis of 
the speaking of James K. Vardaman in 
the Mississippi gubernatorial campaign 
of 1903. He was a spellbinder and not 
a constructive builder; his basic prem- 
ises were rooted in unstable mass prej- 
udices and were deficient in logical 
proof.*® But there are those today in 
Mississippi who yet remember his per- 
sonal appeal, and the magnetism of his 
oratory. To them, he will always be 
Mississippi's Great White Chief. 


28 Harris, op. cit., 236-238. 
29 George Osborn, Jolin Sharp Williams, 
Planter-Statesman of the Deep South (Baton 


Rouge. 1944), p. 168. 


THE “PRECEPTS OF KAGEMNI AND PTAH-HOTEP” 


GILES WILKESON GRAY 
Louisiana State University 


a the thinking of many of us the study 
and teaching of speech began with 
Corax, and in classical Greece reached 
its highest point with the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle. Yet, if we consider the total 
length of time from the earliest known 
instance of speech instruction to the 
present, we shall find that Aristotle is 
somewhat closer to our own day than 
he was to the beginnings, for what is 
known as the “oldest manuscript in 
existence” contains the written version 
of a set of teachings regarding speech 
which date back to the early Egyptian 
dynasties. These instructions, which 
have been called the “Precepts of Kagem- 


ni and Ptah-Hotep,”' are found on an 
ancient papyrus discovered just about 
one hundred years ago, and are now re 
posing in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris. The story of these “Precepts,” 
their authors, and how they came down 
to us should be an interesting item im 
the history of our profession. Who were 
Kagemni and Ptah-Hotep? When did 
they live? What is the nature of the 
maxims commonly attributed to them, 


1Cf. Andrew T. Weaver, Glen G. Eye, and 
Gladys L. Borchers, “What Speech Can Contrib 
ute to High School Education,” The Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXIX, (November, 1945), 9-18. 
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and how were these maxims preserved 
to the present day? 


I 


In order to become properly oriented 
with regard to early Egyptian history, 
it is necessary to understand something 
of the chronology of the age, and the 
dificulty in establishing dates with a 
high degree of reliability. In general, 
two methods have been used by which 
dates are fixed; it is unnecessary to go 
into either in detail. One method, de- 
veloped by Sir Flinders Petrie,? is to 
study the disintegration of certain early 
types of pottery. If the rate of disin- 
tegration is known, it should be possible, 
from the condition of a certain piece, 
to determine approximately when it 
was made. An inscription on such a 
fragment, therefore, would have been 
written during the dynasty in power at 
the time the vase was made. 

A second method of computing dates 
is by comparing known historical events 
with astronomical and seasonal events, 
that is, with the movements of the stars 
an dthe inundation of the Nile. The 
particular star of greatest importance in 
these calculations was Sirius, or, as the 
Egyptians called it, Sothis. At certain 
times the latest rising of Sothis corres- 
ponded to the rising of the river; the 
calendar of 365 days was based upon 
the time of the annual flood. The Egyp- 
tians realized that the Sothic year was 
one quarter of a day longer than the 
calendar year, but the shift was so grad- 
ual that little inconvenience resulted.* 
During a lifetime of sixty years the shift 
amounted to only fifteen days. What 
they did not learn was that the Sothic 
year and the solar year did not coincide 
exactly.* 


2Cited by James Baikie, A History of Egypt 
(1929), I, 35-36. 

8James Henry Breasted, Ancient Records of 
Egypt (Chicago, 1927), I, 27. 

4 Ibid. 


Gradually, as the years passed, the 
date of the inundation and that of the 
rising of Sothis became further and fur- 
ther apart, until, in the course of time, 
they again came into phase, so to speak. 
This shift around the cycle is known 
to be 1460 Sothic or 1461 calendar years.® 
By comparing various events and the 
climatic or astronorthical conditions 
known to occur as the same time, dates 
can in many instances be computed 
with reasonable accuracy. For example, 
the earliest fixed date, according to 
Breasted,® is 4236 B.C., at which time 
the Egyptian calendar was established. 
It was in this year that the rising of 
Sothis corresponded with the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, an event which did 
not occur again until 2776 B.C.? 


Upon the basis of these data, the dates 
of the Twelfth Dynasty have been defi- 
nitely fixed as from 2000 to 1788 B.C.* 
No such. certainty is possible, however, 
for events prior to the Twelfth. Es- 
pecially “back of 2160 B.C... . our 
chronology of Egyptian history becomes 
unstable and exhibits a margin of un- 
certainty of at most two centuries; that 
is, a century either way.”*® Despite the 
uncertainty, however, it is possible to 
determine within rather wide limits the 
dates of the earlier dynasties. Thus, 
according to Breasted’s estimates,*® the 
beginnings of the dynasties occurred 
about 3400 B.C., the First and Second 
lasting until 2980 B.C. The Third ran 
only eighty years, from 2980 to 2900 


5 Ibid., p. 25ff. 

6 James Henry Breasted, Ancient Times: A 
History of the Early World (2nd ed., Boston, 
1935), Pp. 58-59. Breasted is here correcting an 
earlier error in his estimates, by which he gives 
(Ancient Records, p. 30) the year 4241 B.C. as 
the earliest known date. 

7 Rather than 2781, as usually given, based on 
the earlier date for the establishment of the 
calendar. 

8 Breasted, Ancient Records, p. 42. 

Ibid., p. 39. 

10 Jbid., pp. 4off. It must be recognized that 
these are all appTfoximations. 


Pah. 
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B.C., the Fourth from 2go00 to 2750 B.C, 
and the Fifth from 2750 to 2625 B.C, 
These three, with the Twelfth, are the 
only dynasties with which we shall be 
concerned. 

Sir Flinders Petrie, who developed his 
chronology upon the study of the dis- 
integration of pottery, places these 
events much earlier.‘' The end of the 
Third Dynasty, according to his esti- 
mates, occurred about 3998 B.C., and 
Isdsi, last king but one of the Fifth Dyn- 
asty, reigned from 3580 to to 3536 B.C. 
He thus places the Third Dynasty about 
eleven hundred, and the Fifth about 
eight hundred, years earlier than Breast- 
ed. Griffith’? seems to accept Petrie’s 
dates, for he places the end of the Third 
Dynasty at about 4ooo B.C. The Cam- 
bridge Ancient History,’ on the other 
hand, places the dates of these dynasties 
approximately two centuries earlier than 
Breasted. Thus, the Third ran from 
3200 to 3100, the Fourth to 2950 and the 
Fifth to about 2825 B.C. The end of 
the Twelfth, rather than the beginning, 
is placed at 2000 B.C. These dates, how- 
ever, are not far outside Breasted’s esti- 
mate of possible error. 

It is impossible to say with finality 
which of these authorities is correct. 
But partly in the interests of conserva- 
tism, and partly because it would appear 
that Breasted’s basis for calculation 
should be somewhat more reliable than 
that of Petrie, the dates used in this 
paper will be those of the former, un- 
less otherwise indicated. Petrie’s will 
sometimes be mentioned for comparison. 
There is no argument here that Breasted 
is finally and irrevocably correct; it has 

11 Cited by Battiscombe G. Gunn, The Instruc- 


tion of Ptah-Hotep and the Instruction of Ke- 
gemni: The Oldest Books in the World (1g08), 
p- 24. 

12 Francis Llewellyn Griffith and Kate Brad- 
bury Griffith, “Egyptian Literature.” Library 
of the World’s Best Literature (1897), IX, 5225- 


5344- 
18 (and ed., 1924), I, 173, 275, 281, 284. 


even been suggested that he may be one 
whole Sothic cycle. or 1460 years, in 
error. The deviations in chronology 
are mentioned as an indication of the 
difficulty of establishing early dates with 
exactitude, and also to avoid the seem- 
ing lack of agreement with those au- 
thorities who use other dates than those 
adopted for our present purpose. 


II 


In the year 1847, in Thebes, the emi- 
nent French Egyptologist, M.  Prisse 
d’Avennes, bought from one of his fel- 
lahin, who had been assisting in the 
excavations, a well-preserved roll of 
papyrus.'* This document, deposited in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, is 
known as the Prisse Papyrus. It con- 
tains some 18 pages of writing in the 
hieratic characters. The first part of the 
roll has been torn off, but what remains 
consists of the sayings of two of the wise 
men of, even then, ancient Egypt. Only 
five sections, or paragraphs, of the first 
of these “books” remain; then follows 
a long, clear space which has apparently 
been erased. Finally appears another 
book of some 43 paragraphs which 
seems to be intact. 

The papyrus itself dates from the 
Eleventh or Twelfth Dynasty,'® but it 
“contains the only complete work of 
their [the Egyptian sages’] wisdom 
which has come down to us. ... [It] 
contains the works of two classic writers, 
one of whom is assumed to have lived 
under the IlIrd and the other under 
the Vth Dynasty; its is not without rea 
son, therefore, that it has been called 
‘the oldest book in the world’.”"*® 

Most of the literary texts that have 
come down to us are in a strange con 
The inscriptions on the 

14 Gunn, op. cit., p. 22. 

15 Ibid., p. 23. 

16G. Maspero, History of Egypt (London, 


1903), II, 228. 
17 Griffith, op. cit., p. 5228. 
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ments are relatively fixed, and except 
for the wear of the time and weather, 
have changed but little in the centuries 
since they were first cut into the stone. 
But it is quite otherwise with the papy- 
rus writings. Fragments exist which 
date back to the early dynasties,'* but 
apparently no complete manuscripts ear- 
lier than the Middle Kingdom (begin- 
ning with the Eleventh Dynasty, 2160- 
2000 B.C.) have been found.’® It was 
during the Middle Kingdom that the 
literature of ancient Egypt showed great 
development.*° Many significant papyri 
have survived from this period, the Prisse 
Papyrus being among them. It is prob- 
able that the earliest date that can be 
assigned to this document, on the basis 
of Breasted’s chronology, is approxi- 
mately 2160 B.C., though it is common- 
ly thought to date only from the Twelfth 
Dynasty. Even in the earlier dynasties, 
however, the contents of the Prisse Papy- 
rus “were probably circulating in writ- 
ten form, although the oldest manuscript 
of such lore which we possess dates from 
the Middle Kingdom.” As to the au- 
thenticity of the copies themselves, there 
seems to be no reason why they “should 
not be authentic composition of these 
wise old men,”’*? though, of course, these 
particular manuscripts were not written 
by them. 


These manuscripts were, in many in- 
stances, merely copies of older works, 
some of which date far back into an un- 
known period. Often they were “the 
productions of schoolboys copying from 
dictation as an exercise in the writing 


18 Breasted, Ancient Records, p. 5. 
_ 1 Breasted, Ancient Records, pp. 5-8. Accord- 
ing to Griffith (op. cit., p. 5231), the Middle 
Kingdom extended from the IXth to the XVIIth 
Dynasty, or from 3000 to 1600 B.C. His chron- 
ology follows Petrie. Breasted’s dates for the 
same period are 2445-1580 B.C. 

2° Griffith, op. cit., p. 5231. 

#1 James Henry Breasted, A History of Egypt 
(2nd ed., 1910), pp. 108-109. 

22 Ibid., p. 204. 


school, and the blank edges of these 
papyri are often decorated with essays 
at executing the more difficult signs. The 
master of the school would seem not to 
have cared what nonsense was produced 
by the misunderstanding of his dicta- 
tion, so long as the signs were well 
formed.’** The exercises were essenti- 
ally exercises in penmanship, rather 
than composition; the boys were learn- 
ing to be scribes, accountants and clerks, 
and only a few ever attained to eminence 
in the original use of the language.** 

Issue is taken with this point of view, 
however, by Moret, who considers these 
old writings more as textbooks in the 
modern sense. “At the Court there is 
now (in the XII Dynasty) a refined 
literary which cultivates fine 
language and aims at a chaste style. ... 
Anxiety to train up well-educated, right- 
thinking officials inspires the Teachings 
ascribed to Viziers of the Old Kingdom, 
Kagemni and 


school 


In any case, while much ancient ma- 
terial was preserved after a fashion, by 
the time it had been copied and re: 
copied for a thousand years or so, cor- 
ruptions, grammatical blunders, omis- 
sions, and perversions were inevitable. 
“Only here and there is the text prac- 
tically certain, and even then there are 
probably grammatical blunders in every 
copy.” In introducing his translation 
of the Prisse Papyrus specifically, Griffith 
has this to say: 


The language being difficult and the text in 
many places corrupt, it is useless to offer a 
complete translation. In the following, several 
passages are omitted altogether, and the most 
uncertain portions are italicized, and even of 
what remains very little can be guaranteed.2? 


23 Griffith, op. cit., p. 5228. 

24 Ibid., pp. 5228-5229. 

25 Alexandre Moret, The Nile and Egyptian 
Civilization, tr. M. R. Dobie (London, 1927), p- 
458. 

26 Griffith, op. cit., p. 522). 

27 Ibid., p. 5327. 
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Despite the difficulty of translation 
and the corruptness of the text, Egyptol- 
ogists are in general agreement regarding 
the origins of these two books in the 
papyrus, and also in repects to the es- 
sence of the meanings of the maxims. 
There are some divergencies, which is 
to be expected; but the main trend of 
thought is reasonably consistent. 


Ill 


The five sections in the first part of 
the manuscript are attributed to a vizier 
of the Third Dynasty, about 2goo B.C., 
during the reign of Huni, or Heuni. 
There is some disagreement as_ to 
whether Huni was-the last king of the 
Third Dynasty. According to some au- 
thorities, he was, and his successor, Senef- 
eru (or Snefru, or Senforu) was the first 
of the Fourth.** Others place Seneferu 
at the end of the Third.*® Actually, this 
king seems to have formed a link be- 
tween the two dynasties, and in a sense, 
may be thought of as belonging to 
both.*° 

The point is probably of little im- 
portance; what is significant in the pres- 
ent study is the fact that it was during 
the reign of Huni that his vizier, whose 
name is unknown, “caused his sons and 
daughters to be summoned,” when he 
had finished setting down his rules of 
conduct, and commanded that they obey 
the instructions he had written for them: 

Verily, all things that are in writing on this 
roll, obey them as I say (them); do not pass 
beyond what is commanded.%1 

One of his sons, apparently, was Kag- 
emni, who later himself became vizier 
under Huni’s successor, Sneferu: 

Then the majesty of King Huni moored his 


ship; then was set up the majesty of King 
Sneferu as the good King in this whole land. 


28 Gunn, op. cit., p. 24; Griffith, op. cit., p. 
5329. 
29 Breasted, Ancient Records, p. 40; Baikie, op. 
cit., p. 102. 

30 Baikie, op. cit., p. 103. 

31 Griffith's translation, op. cit., p. 5328. 


Then Kagemni was appointed governor of the 
royal city, and wazir.52 

It would seem that the sons and 
daughters were delighted with the in- 
structions, for 

They cast themselves on their bellies, and 
they read it, even at it was in writing. And it 
was better in their opinion than anything in 
this land unto its limits.%% 

Some interpreters have attributed the 
sayings to Kagemni himself; but since 
the death of Huni is mentioned in the 
“Instructions,” and Kagemni did not re- 
ceive his appointment as vizier until 
after the accession of Sneferu, it does 
not seem likely that he was the author. 
The “Precepts,” then, were addressed 
to Kagemni, rather than authored by 
him. 

IV 

Of the five paragraphs that have come 
down to us, only the first and fourth 
have any reference to speech. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether any 
of the lost portion of the book made 
further such references. But the signifi- 
cance of these short passages is unmis- 
takable: 

1. The cautious man flourisheth, the exact 
one is praised; the innermost chamber openeth 
unto the man of silence. Wide [i.e., comfort- 
able] is the seat of the man gentle of speech; 
but knives are prepared against one that forceth 
a path, that he advance not, save in due season 

j. If a man be lacking in good fellowship, 
no speech hath any influence over him. He is 
sour of face toward the glad-hearted that are 
kindly to him; he is a grief unto his mother 
and his friends; and all men (cry): “Let thy 
name be known; thou art silent in thy mouth 
when thou art addressed.”54 

The second paragraph of the “Instruc 
tions” warns against gluttony: 

Gluttony is an abomination; therein is the 
quality of a beast. 

The third recommends governing one’s 
own conduct by that of one’s company: 

If thou sittest with a glutton, eat with him, 

82 Tbid. 

88 Gunn's translation, op. cit., p. 63. 

84 Gunn's translation, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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then depart. . . . Refuse not meat when with years, or until 2655 B.C.*° On this basis, 


a greedy man. 


The fifth advises against haughtiness 
and stirring up of strife. 


It cannot be said that the instructions 
regarding speech are very specific or 
complete. Possibly in the missing por- 
tions of the “Instructions” the unknown 
vizier may have had more to say. 


The second section of the Prisse Pap- 
yrus (neglecting the blank portion) con- 
tains the oldest complete text of the writ- 
ings of another ancient Egyptian sage. 
Small fragments of another copy exist, 
which “show considerable variation from 
the Prisse text, and prove the corrupt- 
ness and uncertainty of the latter.’* 
Although the manuscript itself, as has 
been said, dates only from the Twelfth 
Dynasty, like the “Instructions to Kag- 


emni” it belongs in its original form to- 


the Old Kingdom, specifically to the 
Fifth Dynasty (2750-2625 B.C.) .*° The 
setting is very similar to that for the 
elder text; the aged vizier, complaining 
of the infirmities of his advanced years 
(he claims to be 110 years old at the 
time) and desirous of providing for his 
successor, asks and receives permission 
from the King to instruct his son in 
the wisdom of the past . . . “that sin may 
be banished from among persons of un- 
derstanding, that thou may enlighten 
the lands.** 


This old vizier was Ptah-hotep,** who 
held office under the reign of Isesi, last 
king but one of the Fifth Dynasty. Ac- 
cording to Breasted,*® Isesi ascended the 
throne about 2683, and ruled for 28 


35 Griffith, op. cit., p. 5329. 

36 Baikie, op. cit., p. 200. 

87 Gunn’s translation, op. cit., p. 42. All ex- 
cerpts from the “Instructions” will be from 
Gunn, unless otherwise stated, op. cit., pp. 41-61. 

88 His name is spelled variously: Ptah-hotep, 
Ptah-hetep, Ptahetep, Ptahhotpu, etc. The name 
of the king under whom he held office appears 
as Isesi, Isosi, Dedkere-Isesi, Assu, Assi, etc. 

89 Ancient Records, p. 40. 


it is probably not far wrong to place 
Ptah-hotep somewhere near 2675 B.C., 
approximately twenty-three and a half 
centuries before the death of Aristotle. 
If, as he himself claims, he was 110 years 
old, he may have been born late in the 
Fourth Dynasty, and have lived through 
the reigns of all the seven kings of the 
Fifth who preceded Isesi. As Griffith 
points out, however,** “the figure [110] 
must not be taken too literally.” Since 
he says that he was the “eldest son of 
the King,” he was apparently descended 
from a former Pharoah. Baikie** sug- 
gests that his father may have been Neu- 
serra, the second king before Isesi; but 
if he had been born in the first year of 
Neuserra’s reign and wrote his “Instruc- 
tions” in the last year of Isesi’s, he would 
have been only 66 years old. All that we 
actually know is that he was, at the time 
he gave his instructions, a very old man, 
yet not senile, by any means. 

One pictures Ptah-hotep as a canny, practical 
old gentleman, who has seen so many ups and 
downs in life, and come at last to the conclu- 


sion that honesty is the best policy, having tried 
the other way too, and found it wanting.*$ 


This is hardly a characterization of 
senility. 
Vv 


Having received the permission of the 
King to instruct his son, Ptah-hotep be- 
gins: 

Here begin the proverbs of fair speech, spoken 
by the Hereditary Chief, the Holy Father, Be- 
loved of the God, the Eldest Son of the King, 
of his body, the Governor of his City, the Vezier, 
Ptah-Hotep, when instructing the ignorant in 
the knowledge of exactness in fair-speaking; the 
glory of him that obeyeth, the shame of him 
that trangresseth them. 


4°Gunn, op. cit., p. 24, following Petrie’s 
chronology, gives Isesi’s reign as 44 years, from 
3580 to 3536 B.C., taking “about 3550 as the 
period of Ptah-hotep,” about 33 centuries be- 
fore Aristotle. 

41 Op. cit., Pp. 5340. 

42 Op. cit., p. 149. 

42 Baikie, op. cit., p. 202. 
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Of the 43 paragraphs which follow, no 
fewer than 22 make reference, directly 
or indirectly, to some aspect of speech. 
Space permits only a summary of these; 
but perhaps a summary may be even 
clearer than quoting the “Instructions” 
in full, in bringing out the emphasis 
which Ptah-hotep placed on eloquence. 
The figures in parentheses correspond to 
the numbers of the paragraphs as they 
are usually indicated. Direct quotations 
will be identified. 7 

(1) “Be not proud because thou art learned; 
but discourse with the ignorant man as with 
the sage,” for no man ever reaches perfection. 
“Fair speech is more rare than the emerald 
that is found by slave maidens on the pebbles.” 

(2) If you meet a debater more capable than 
yourself, silence will be your best defense. “If 
he addresses thee as one ignorant of the mat- 
ter, thine humbleness shall bear away his con 
tentions.” (3) Refute the false arguments of 
your equal in debate; you will thus appear 
wiser than he. (4) But if your opponent is 
weaker than you, do not scorn him; “Let him 
alone; then shall he confound himself. . . . it 
is shameful to confuse a mean mind.” If you 
are tempted to ridicule, “overcome it as a thing 
rejected of princes.” 

(5) Be gracious in leadership, “that thine own 
conduct be without defect.” 

(7) If you are the guest of a superior, speak 
only when he addresses you, for you do not 
know what will offend him. ‘Speak when he 
questioneth thee; so shall thy speech be good 
in his opinion.” 

(8) If you carry a message from one noble 
to another, be exact in the repetition; “give 
his message even as he hath said it.” Avoid 
Stirring up enmities by the perversion of truth; 
nor should you violate confidences; “it is ab- 
horrent to the soul.” 

(1g) If you are in the council chamber, fol- 
low the procedures as they have been set down 
for you. Avoid absences or tardiness. “Wide 
is the seat of one that hath made address. The 
council-chamber acteth by strict rule; and all 
its plans are in accordance with method.’44 

(17) If you are in a position of authority, 
listen graciously to complaints and supplica- 
tions. Let the suppliant speak freely and with- 


44One may easily infer from this statement 
that even in the Fifth Dynasty rules for parlia- 
mentary procedure had already been formu- 
lated. 


cut fear, in order that his injury may be re. 
moved, and ‘that the thing for which he hath 
come to thee be done.”. . . “a well-taught heart 
hearkeneth readily.’’45 

(20) Avoid covetousness, for he that is cove- 
tous lacks persuasiveness in speech. “One hath 
remorse for even a little covetousness when his 
belly cooleth.” 

(23) “Repeat not extravagant speech, neither 
listen thereto; for it is the utterance of a body 
heated by wrath. When such speech is repeated 
to thee, hearken not thereto, look to the ground, 
Speak not regarding it, that he that is before 
thee may know wisdom.” 

(24) In council with your superiors, if you 
would be wise, avoid speaking of that of which 
you know nothing. “Silence is more profitable 
than abundance of speech.” If you speak in 
the presence of an expert, you may be deeply 
embarrassed. But (25) if vou know what you 
are talking about, speak with authority, and 
avoid false modesty. “Make thyself to be hon. 
Do not 


oured for knowledge and gentleness.’ 
be silent; but do not be irritated by interrup- 
tions, nor reply heatedly. 

(28) If you have occasion to render judg- 
ment, “speak thou without favouring one side. 
Let it not be said, “His conduct is that of the 
nobles, favouring one side in his speech.” Turn 
thine aim toward exact judgments.” (29) If 
you have done someone a favor, do not hasten 
to remind him of it the next time you meet 
him, if he seems to have forgotten it. 

(33) If you would judge a friend’s character, 
do not depend on the evaluations of others; 
seek him out at a mutually agreeable time, and 
hold discussions with him; “test his heart in an 
occasion of speech.” Hear him to the end with. 
out interruption, if he wants to epen his heart 
to you, and avoid seeming to be scornful, or 
withdrawing from him. He will thus give you 
the opportunity of passing a fair judgment. 

(36) If you foilow these instructions, your 
conduct will be above reproach; for “the qual- 
ity of truth is among their excellences.” Let 
them be remembered, for they are good. Let 
them be handed down forever; they “shall be 
made a pattern whereby princes shall speak 
well. They [my words] shall instruct a man 
how he shall speak, after he hath heard them; 
yea, he shall become as one skilful in obeying, 
excellent in speaking, after he hath heard them. 
Good fortune shall befall him, for he shall be 


45In this paragraph as in others, Ptah-hotep 
stresses the value of listening, which in many 
instances. he insists, is even more important than 
speaking. See also Paragraphs 2, 7, 13, 24, 38, 
39. 
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of the highest rank. He shall! be gracious to the 
end of his life; he shall be contented always. 
His knowledge shail be his guide (?) into a 
place of security, wherein he shall prosper 
while on earth. The scholar [one who knows 
them] shall be content in his knowledge. As 
to the prince, in his turn, forsooth, his heart 
shall be happy, his tongue made straight. And 
fin these proverbs] his lips shall speak, his 
eyes shall see, and his ears- shall hear, that 
which is profitable for his son, so that he deal 
justly, void of deceit.” 

(g8) “Fxeellent in hearing, excellent in speak- 
ing, is every man that obeyeth what is noble; 
and the obedience of an obever is a noble thing. 
... It is a good thing indeed when a son obey- 
eth his father; and he [the father] that hath 
spoken hath great joy of it. Such a son shall 
be mild as a master, and he that heareth him 
shall obey him that hath spoken.” (g9) If a 
son govern his speech according to the instruc- 
tions of his father, he will be wise, and his 
conduct seemly. (40) The fool, on the con- 
trary, mistakes ignorance for knowledge, and 
evil for good. He considers idle chatter to be 
wisdom, and is shunned “because of his mis- 
fortunes.” 

(41) The son who heeds the teachings of his 

father will be honored in his old age. He will 
hand these precepts down to his children, and 
they in turn to theirs, “that they may be fam- 
ous in their deeds. Let that which thou speak- 
est implant true things and just in the life of 
thy children. . And such men as see these 
things shall say, ‘Surely that man hath spoken 
to good purpose’.” Nothing shall be added to, 
nor taken away from, these instructions. 
Be cautious in your speech when talking to an 
authority; seek to create favorable opinion of 
those that listen to you. [But] if you speak as 
an authority yourself, “speak with exact (?) 
lips, that thy conduct may be seemly.” (42) 
Whenever you speak, “Apply thine heart . . . 
to saying things such that the nobles who lis- 
ten declare, ‘How excellent is that which com- 
eth out of his mouth’!” 


VI 

It is difficult to evaluate these precepts 
as a whole in the light of the ideals of 
ethics current in the Egypt of the Fifth 
Dynasty: 

Such a thing as an ideal is totally unknown 
either to the IlIrd Dynasty vizier, or to Ptah- 
hotep, unless it be that expressed in the famil- 


iar proverb, “Look after Number One.” The 
sole principle which the two moralists recog- 
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nize as the adequate motive for action is that 
of self-interest. . . . right action is recommended 
or wrong. action avoided, not because of its 
rightness or wrongness, but solely for pruden- 
tial reasons. 


At the same time, 
the impression left upon the mind by 

these scanty specimens of the thought and out- 
look of the Old Kingdom Egyptian is that, on 
the whole, if his practice was in any way ac- 
cordant with his preaching, he ought to have 
been a fairly comfortable person to get on with. 
If in his company you need never expect to be 
led to great heights, or to have Pisgah sights 
of possible spiritual greatness, neither need you 
dread that your feet will be defiled with the 
inire of the depths. . . . “Be good, and you will 
be happy” is pretty much the highest wisdom 
of the Old Kingdom moralist, and goodness is 
not an end in itself, but only a means to the 
greater good of happiness.46 
Ptah-hotep’s philosophy 

. is of a naively worldly kind, inculcating 
proper reverence to superiors lest worse befall, 
and decent behavior to inferiors lest the anger 
of the gods be provoked. . . . This oldest pro- 
verbial philosophy of the world is naturally 
of extraordinary interest as a document for the 
history of mental development, and the Martin 
Tupper of sooo B.C. is a very human old figure 
with his aches and pains and wise saws.47 

Despite their naivete and their world- 
liness, occasionally a note on a higher 
spiritual level appears: “A well-taught 
heart hearkeneth readily;” “One hath 
remorse for even a little covetousness 
when his belly cooleth;” “Repeat not 
extravagant speech, neither listen there- 
to; for it is the utterance of a body 
heated by wrath;” “Let that which thou 
speakest implant true things and just 
in the life of thy children.” 

It seems unfair to evaluate the “In- 
structions” on the whole in the light 
of present-day standards of ethics and 
morality. After all, such ideals are the 
product of generations, even centuries, 
of induction. It was perhaps out of 
just such worldliness and naivete that 
our concepts of rightness and wrongness 


46 Baikie, op. cit., pp. 202-204. 
47 Cambridge Ancient History, op. cit., p. 288. 
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developed. In the “anxiety to train up 
well-educated, right-thinking officials” 
it is possible to observe definite strivings 
in the direction of a type of ethics that 
would not be based purely of self-inter- 
est. In the wisdom of these Egyptian 
sages can be seen at work the process 
of evolution in standards of man’s re- 
lations to his fellowman. It would be 
strange indeed if forty-five centuries ago 
ideals of ethics should have reached a 
very high level. 

As for those portions of the “Instruc- 
tions” which relate to speech, Ptah- 
hotep seems to have jotted down the 
ideas as they came to him, without mak- 
ing any attempt to analyze them into 
basic principles; that process had to 
await the genius which was not to ap- 
pear on the scene for more than two 
thousand years, But in the light of such 
a code of ethics as then existed, it is 
dificult to point out wherein he was 
wrong in his precepts. Perhaps his 


reasons for urging certain conduct may 
be open to some question on the basis 
of present-day morality; the conduct he 
recommends, however, in so far as it 
relates to speech, has for the most part 
stood the test of well over 4500 years. 


Some years ago I fell into conversation 
with my old high sc'ool principal, 
whom I had not seen since my gradua- 
tion. To his inquiry as to what I was 
doing, I replied that I was teaching— 
speech. It was with some disgust that 
he demanded, “Why don’t you get into 
something established? Speech is just 
one of those new frills; it won't last 
any time!” What he did not know (and 
I didn’t know then, myself) was that 
the “Instructions to Kagemni,” which 
contain the earliest known teaching with 
respect to speech, have stood longer than 
the Pyramid of Khufu, and the “In- 
structions of Ptah-hotep” are almost as 


old. 


THE IOWA UNIVERSITY STUDENT SENATE 
ROBERT F. RAY 
State University of lowa 


HE University of Iowa Student 

General Senate on the Foreign Pol- 
icy of the United States was inaugurated 
on Friday and Saturday, March 16 and 
17, 1945. The objectives which the con- 
ference sought to attain were three: 
First, to answer specifically the question: 
What should be the foreign policy of 
the United States as formulated in 1945? 
Second, to provide college and univer- 
sity students with opportunity for fur- 
ther research in the problem of Amer- 
ica’s international relations and_poli- 
cies and to provide experience in the 
task of formulating those policies. Third, 


to provide these students with additional 
opportunities in group discussion, pat- 
liamentary debate, and public speaking. 


I 


Planning for the conference began 
three months before its opening date. 
The more important ramifications of 
the topic, insofar as they could be de- 
termined, were ascertained and the sub- 
ject was divided into ten subparts stated 
as issues of foreign policy. The issues 
were, on what seemed the most logical 
division at the time: (1) What should 
be America’s policy in the postwar world 
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in regard to Germany? (2) in regard to 
Japan? (g) in regard to England? (4) 
in regard to Russia? (5) in regard to 
France and other “liberated’’ nations? 
(6) in regard to China and the Far 
East? (7) in regard to Latin America? 
(8) in regard to world government? (Q) 
in regard to world economics? (10) in 
regard to world communications? 


The questions determined by the Stu- 
dent Forensic Association and the fac- 
ulty advisors were presented to students 
in public discussion and debate classes 
at the University of Iowa in January. 
Each selected that one which especially 
interested him. On this basis the stu- 
dents were organized into ten commit- 
tees or discussion groups. A capable 
student chairman was assigned to each 
of the groups. Group and individual 
outlines were drawn and _ stress was 
placed on application of effective dis- 
cussion techniques. This freedom of 
choice not only permitted the students 
to select questions in which they had 
strong interest, but it further narrowed 
the field of intensive research necessary 
in preparation for the conference. The 
problem of preparing students for the 
conference was thus eased at the outset. 
An intensive bibliography was prepared, 
library references were reserved, and 
otherwise research methods were facili- 
tated. 

Visiting student speakers, limited in 
number by travel conditions, were in- 
vited to select the fields they would con- 
centrate upon, and the committees al- 
ready established on the Iowa campus 
were enlarged or reduced so that no 
more than ten were on any committee 
when the conference began. 

The plan arbitrarily to limit the 
phases to the more important aspects of 
the question assured the minimum of 
quibbling and at the same time allowed 


an opportunity for expression of a wide 
range of interests. 

From the outset, emphasis was placed 
on solving the problem rather than in 
“winning or losing’ a discussion. Sig- 
nificance of ideas and crystallization of 
student opinions through group reflec- 
tive thinking were prime considerations. 


II 


Four main features of the two-day 
event included an opening session for 
organizational purposes; a series of com- 
mittee meetings to analyze the problem; 
sessions to frame committee conclusions; 
and a final session of the senate to pass 
on the resolutions or reports submitted 
by each of the ten committees. 

The following order of business 
marked the opening session: Call to 
order by the temporary chairman. Key- 
note speech of welcome by Professor 
Kirk Porter, Head of the Department of 
Political Science, State University of 
Iowa. Election of a temporary clerk. 
Roll call. Election of permanent chair- 
man and clerk. Recess for committee 
deliberations. About one hundred dele- 
gates participated. 

Group discussion was stressed, espec- 
ially in the opening committee meet- 
ings. In view of the time limitations, 
how much of the two days should be 
devoted to committee discussion; or to 
state it differently, how much time 
should be given to definition of the 
problem, to the causes of the problem, 
and to solutions? The planning com- 
mittee decided that the delegates should 
be as free as they themselves chose dur- 
ing the two-day period. Thus, if they 
were to agree on definitions in ten min- 
utes, they could move immediately to 
the next phase of the problem. Flexi- 
bility was thus encouraged. The re- 
tention of the personnel of each com- 
mittee lent continuity. 

The first discussion period for each 
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committee was limited to two hours. 
The speaking in the groups centered on 
defining the subject, determining the 
cause of the problems involved in the 
special issue assigned to them, and ana- 
lyzing the representative solutions. 

Although emphasis was placed on 
problem-solving, critic judges were in- 
structed to attend the sessions to appraise 
each participant on the well-known “be- 
low average, average, good, excellent, 
superior” basis. The ratings were trans- 
lated into one-to-five number equiva- 
lents for tabulation. Two critics judged 
each session. (To secure full construc- 
tive criticism it is proposed that for 
future student senates the sheet be ac- 
companied by duplicate carbon copies 
to be distributed to the participants.) 
The participants also rated each other 
and the average of their rating was 
placed in a column parallel to that of 
the critic. The correlation between the 
student and critic ratings was +.68, a 
correlation which may be considered 
substantial. 

The second session for committees be- 
gan in the afternoon. Each of the dele- 
gates at this meeting gave a five-minute 
uninterrupted talk presenting his indi- 
vidual solution on the basis of the pos- 
sible ones determined by the group earli- 
er. The other committeemen then were 
allowed to question the speaker for two 
minutes regarding his plan. Critic jud- 
ges rated each on.a scale similar to that 
used by the discussion critics. 


The third and final committee ses- 
sion was limited to one and one-half 
hours, and followed Roberts’ Rules for 
Committee Meetings. The groups pre- 
pared a set of resolutions embodying 
their solutions in the form of a United 
States Senate resolution. These sessions 
adjourned for dinner and those not yet 
prepared reconvened for as much of an 
additional hour as they required. Some 
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of the committees prepared minority re- 
ports. 

The final meeting was the Assembly. 
The delegates all assembled for final 
General Assembly meetirgs which were 
divided three The first 
session began at 8:00 P.M., Friday, the 
first day. The chairman, responding to 
the roll call, read the majority reports 
their committees. A calendar was 
thus formed. The clerk reread the reso- 
lutions in order, and as each was con- 
sidered minority reports were allowed 
with other full parliamentary rights. A 
maximum of one hour was allowed for 


into sessions. 


of 


consideration of any one report. The 
evening session cfhcially adjourned at 
P.M. The second session began 
the following morning, and the third 
convened after a forensic luncheon. 


10:00 


In addition to these mean features 
of the conference, several radio bread- 
casts were scheduled, including commit- 
tee deliberations, solution speeches, in- 


terviews, and an Assembly session. 


Ill 


A further explanation about the reso- 
lution should be given. Prior to the 
conference an attitude scale was pre- 
pared on the subject of American For- 
eign Policy. Six questions were pre- 
pared for each of the ten categories of 
the main topic. These queries were 
based on current importance, signif 
cance to American long-term policy, and 
on the goals set for the participants in- 
sofar as these factors could logically be 
determined. Typical of the questions 
and scales are these: 

I favor a system of complete allied economic 
in the postwar world: 
don’t know.. 


control of Germany 
yes no undecided 
The United States Senate should ratify mM 
treaty form the Chapaultepec Agreemept: yes 
— undecided don’t know. 
I favor the Dumbarton Oaks Plan 
Culbertson Plan.... no participation in a world 
organization of any kind.... a world federation 


the 
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a series of regional federations . .. a 
series of regional confederations. . . . no opin- 

Fill in any proposal you may favor that is 


One hundred students were given the 
questionnaire at registration to be re- 
turned before the conference began. Re- 
spondees were selected at random and 
told that they were to write their names 
on a first detachable sheet only so that 
the committee in charge could be cer- 
tain each delegation was properly repre- 
sented numerically. Each was cautioned 
to consider the seriousness of the ques- 
tions and to act accordingly. 


As a result of this test it was possible 
to compile a cross section of student 
opinion and to note the extent to which 
the majority opinions were tempered as 
ultimately revealed in the resolutions. 
While there exists no way cf determining 
the exact amount of opinion shift in the 
sample when the group is mixed with 
the general population concerned, we 
were satisfied that the opinions of the in- 
dividuals questioned were for the most 
part reflected in the resolutions drawn 
by the assembly. The test undoubtedly 
stimulated discussion, for it brought to 
sharp focus the questions around which 
the discussions and parliamentary debate 
centered. 


No claim is made that this kind of 
practice results in an infallible measure 
of generally “representative student 
opinion.” Undoubtedly these students 
were better read than a group represent- 
ative of all college students. Nonetheless 
the concensus was probably of much in- 
terest to the forensics directors present 
in showing possible topics for discussion 
on which a majority opinion showed a 
close percentage difference from minor- 
ity opinion. We had a clearer insight, 
at least, into what students who take 
part in such conferences, were thinking. 
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The discussants were much interested 
in the results. 


lV 

We hope that this student senate, al- 
though not unique in its various fea- 
tures, did accomplish definite goals: 

1. It attempted to secure more con- 
centrated and prolonged preparation on 
a limited discussion topic than is often 
done for such intercollegiate conferences. 

2. It stressed realistic goals of form- 
ulating and expressing carefully rea- 
soned opinions on the issues. 

3. 4t encouraged also the general par- 
ticipation of the delegates as a whole 
in all phases of the problem (in addition 
to the experience of a more authorita- 
tive specialization or an assigned area) . 

4. It retained the features of criti- 
cism and rating of each individual and 
so permitted the competitive factor to 
be retained. (At the end of the confer- 
ence the “superior” and “excellent” per- 
formers were announced.) 

5. It retained the element of indi- 
vidual public speaking to supplement 
round table techniques. 

6. It incorporated extended applica- 
tion cf parliamentary law. 


7- It required careful formulations of 
resolutions. 


8. It gave somewhat full reflection, in 
the general sessions, of concrete resolu- 
tions. 


g. It added to the usual record of such 
resolutions a comprehensive attitude 
compilation on the problems. 


1 Another attitude scale was compiled for the 
Conference on Problems of the Peace held at 
the University of lowa, November 3o0-December 
1, 1945, and a third for the participants in the 
Student Senate of the lowa High School Foren- 
sic League at the University of lowa, March 28, 
29, 30, 1946. We are continuing to experiment 
in the belief that the quality of the resolutions 
adopted through progressive rounds of discussion 
as well as the discussion itself is improved as 
a result of such practice. 
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THE DOUBLE-SUMMARY TECHNIQUE IN DEBATE 


G. M. MUSGRAVE 
Des Moines 


N the last few years the double-sum- 

mary technique in debate has been re- 
ceiving increasing attention. It is not 
a new form of debate nor a new form 
of discussion; it is simply a new tech- 
nique applied to competitive debate as 
we know it today. 

In the first part of this article, the 
double-summary technique is discussed 
from the viewpoint of coach and debater 
as a means of presenting their ideas 
more effectively. In the second part, it 
is discussed from the point of view of 
the judge as a means of reaching his de- 
cision more accurately and objectively 
than he might be able to do without 
some such system. 


Let it be understood that we are dis- 
cussing only contest debate and that we 
are discussing only the proposition of 
policy, since national high school and 
college topics are worded in that man- 
ner. Naturally any single technique of 
analysis will not work equally well for 
all phases of speech activity. The analy- 
\sis presented here is intended for the 
contest situation in which the proposi- 
‘tion for debate is worded in the usual 
form. 

ORGANIZING THE CASE 


Since the time of Baker, one type of 
case organization has dominated debate 
literature. Whether the reader consults 
textbooks, handbooks, or magazine art- 
icles, he usually finds something like 
this recommended: 

I. The plan is necessary. 
II. The plan is practical. 


Or, another way of saying the same 
thing: 

I. There is a need for a change. 

II. How the plan will meet the need. 


that this 


Debaters often recognize 
form in itself is inadequate and make 
the organization a little more specific: 
I. Need for a change 

‘A. Need No. 1 

B. Need No. 2 
C. Need No. 3 


II. How plan will meet need 
\. It will remedy Need No. 1 
B. It will remedy Need No. 2 
C. It will remedy Need No. 8. 


Now while this organization is logical, 
it sometimes leads debaters into irrele- 
vant material. Often the first affirma- 
tive speaker, in his glowing description 
of the bad state of present conditions, 
attempts to prove the existence of cer- 
tain evils which this plan will not cor- 
rect. Often the second affirmative speak- 
er, in his encomiums on the proposed 
plan, attempts to show that the plan will 
correct certain conditions not shown to 
be bad by his colleague. Such discus- 
sion of irrelevant matters is sloppy 
thinking, of course, and no organization 
can hope to prevent the debater from 
doing sloppy thinking if that is all he 
is capable of doing. 

There is, however, a form of organiza- 
tion which experience to date indicates 
is less likely to result in irrelevancies. 
It is this: 

Affirmative 
I. Advantage No. 1 
(of affirmative plan with respect 
Status quo) 


A. Statement of need 

B. How the plan will meet this need 
II. Advantage No. 2 

A. Statement of need 

B. How the plan will meet this need 
Ill. Advantage No. 3 

A. Statement of need 

B. How the plan will meet this need 
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Negative 
I. Disadvantage No. 1 
(of affirmative plan with respect to 
Status quo) 
A. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How affirmative plan will produce 
this disadvantage 
Il. Disadvantage No. 2 
A. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How affirmative plan will produce 
this disadvantage 
Ill. Disadvantage No. 3 
\. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How affirmative plan will produce 
this disadvantage. 


In addition to the above arguments, 
both affirmative and negative teams at- 
tempt to refute the case of the opposi- 
tion. 

Thus, the affirmative asserts that the 
proposed plan should be adopted be- 
cause it would bring about two or three 
specific advantages. The affirmative dis- 
cusses each advantage in turn, showing 
its importance in terms of present condi- 
tions (the “need”) and then illustrates 
how the proposed plan will bring it 
about. 


If the negative chooses to defend the 
status quo, it denies that the plan will 
bring about these advantages, and as- 
serts that on the contrary it will bring 
about certain disadvantages that more 
than outweigh any minor benefits the 
plan might bring. 


If, on the other hand, the negative 
chooses to offer a counterplan, it admits 
each of the affirmative needs in turn 
showing in each case how the counter- 
plan meets the admitted need (perhaps 
better than the affirmative plan), and 
how it meets other needs which the 
afirmative neglected to mention. The 
debate then becomes.a contrasting of 
advantages and disadvantages of one sol- 
ution with respect to the other. 


In a counterplan debate, the case or- 
ganization looks something like this: 


Negative 
I. Advantage No. 1 
(of negative counterplan with re- 
spect to affirmative plan) 
A. Statement of need 
B. How the counterplan will meet this 
need 
II. Advantage No. 2 
A. Statement of need 
B. How the counterplan will meet this 
need 
Ill. Advantage No. 3 
A. Statement of need 
B. How the counterplan will meet this 
need. 
Affirmative 
Affirmative plan is better than status quo in at 
least one respect, plus: 
I. Disadvantage No. 1 
(of negative counterplan with respect 
to affirmative plan) 
A. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How counterplan will produce this 
disadvantage 
II. Disadvantage No. 2 
A. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How counterplan will produce this 
disadvantage 
III. Disadvantage No. 3 
A. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How counterplan will produce this 
disadvantage. 


In the above outlines, I have deliber- 
ately placed the negative before the 
afhrmative, not because the speaking 
order is in any way altered, but because 
the negative has taken on the burden of 
proof. By comparing the outline for a 
debate in which the negative recom- 
mends retention of the status quo with 
the cutline for a debate in which the 
negative recommends a counterplan, it 
will be seen that the outlines show 
marked similarities, differing only in 
the shift of the burden of proof. Of 
course, in the affirmative outline given 
above, it will not be possible for the 
affirmative to bring out the disadvant- 
ages of the negative counterplan until 
the second constructive speech, since the 
plan is still unknown at the time of the 
first constructive speech; the time will 
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not be wasted, however, for the first 
affirmative normally devotes his time to 
establishing at least one advantage of the 
affirmative plan with respect to the stat- 
us quo, and this is needed for a complete 
case regardless of the stand taken by 
the negative. 

Last year’s high school topic may be 
used to illustrate the form the recom- 
mended organization takes when the 
negative defends the status quo. On the 
topic, “Resolved, that every able-bodied 
male citizen of the United States should 
have one year of full-time military wain- 
ing before attaining age 24,” the aflirma- 
tive may choose two or three (certainly 
not more) of the following advantages: 

I. Would provide United States means to 
repel invasion 
A. Statement of need 
B. How affirmative plan will meet this 
need 

II. Would provide United States means to 

stop foreign aggression at source. 

A. Statement of need 

B. How affirmative plan will meet this 
need 

III. Would eliminate much racial, religious, 

and economic intolerance in this country 

A. Statement of need 

B. How affirmative plan will meet this 
need 

IV. Would develop trade skills among the 

unskilled; literacy among the illiterate 

A. Statement of need 

B. How affirmative plan will meet this 
need 

V. Would improve the physical health of 

the nation’s youth. 

A. Statement of need 

B. How affirmative plan will meet this 
need. 


The negative, on the other hand, may 
assert that the plan would bring about 
two or three of the following disadvan- 
tages: 

I. Would encourage armament and mili- 
tary preparedness race among the nations 
of the world 
A. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How affirmative plan will produce 

this disadvantage 


Il. Would provoke war by providing nation’s 
leaders with military power, leading ulti- 
mately to acts of aggression abroad by 
the United States 
\. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How affirmative plan will produce 

this disadvantage 

III. Would cause severe dislocation in cer- 
tain businesses and industries, since no 
one is to be exempt if physically fit 
\. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How affirmative plan will produce 

this disadvantage 

IV. Would cost a great deal, not only in 
money but in goods and services these 
men otherwise could be producing 
\. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How affirmative plan will produce 

this disadvantage 

V. Would encourage lowered moral stand- 
ards 
A. Importance of the disadvantage 
B. How affirmative plan will produce 

this disadvantage. 

In using this plan of organization, the 
first affirmative speaker usually opens 
something like this: 

Ladies and gentlemen: We of the affirmative 
are proposing this evening that the federal 
government adopt a nationwide program of 
socialized medicine. We submit that the plan 
will have two major advantages, namely (1) the 
improvement in health standards of the nation, 
and (2) the reduction of unemployment in the 
next depression. , Let us examine each of these 
advantages in turn, showing how important 
each is and how our plan will bring each about. 


When using the double-summary 
form of organization, the rebuttalist on 
each side can keep track of the various 
arguments, their refutation and counter- 
refutation by means of double-summary 
sheets. The rebuttalist prepares two of 
these sheets, one for the affirmative case 
and one for the negative case. Turning 
a blank sheet of paper sideways and 
dividing it into columns, he lists the 
asserted advantages or disadvantages in 
the left hand column and the refutation 
and counter-refutation of these argu- 
ments in the other columns. For exam- 
ple, on his sheet for the arguments of 
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the opposing team, he lists the original 
advantages or disadvantages in the left 
hand column. He puts the refutation to 
each argument opposite that argument 
in the second column. He puts the op- 
position’s reply to this refutation in the 
third column, his own counter-refuta- 
tion in the fourth column, and so on 
until the end of the debate. He prepares 
another similar sheet for the advantages 
or disadvantages asserted by his own 
team. In this way he can tell at a glance 
which arguments have been answered, 
how they have been answered, and which 
have net been answered. During his 
conclusion of the debate, he can sum- 
marize the cases of both teams (hence 
the name “double-summary”), showing 
which arguments were established and 
which were not. He can thus contend 
that on the basis of the arguments still 
standing or reestablished, his own team 
succeeded in showing that the proposed 
plan should (or should not) be adopted. 


It is not necessary for a team to wait 
until it meets another team familiar with 
this procedure to make use of it. In some 
six years of high school and college de- 
bating, we used this form in each debate 
and not once did we find our opponents 
using it. We simply reorganized our op- 
ponents’ case following the double-sum- 
mary method, and then proceeded to es- 
tablish our own advantages or disad- 
vantages and refute theirs. 

I believe that this type of case organi- 
zation improves the quality of debating 
in the following ways: 

1. It affords less opportunity for the intro- 
duction of irrelevant material because it chan- 
nels the thoughts of the speakers into the con- 
crete advantages and disadvantages of the plans. 

2. It clarifies the thinking of the audience 
and judge, as well as the thinking of the de- 
baters, by presenting as the major points argu- 
ments that contribute directly, without further 
imterpretation, to the conclusion that the plan 
should or should not be adopted. 

3. It helps avoid wasting time. If the affirma- 


tive uses this organization, the first affirmative 
speaker always attempts to demonstrate that 
the plan will bring about at least one advantage 
with respect to the status quo. (He is not requir- 
ed by any rule of debate to offer such proof in 
the first constructive speech but he does so as 
a matter of good debate practice. Sooner or later 
the affirmative must provide this proof, for if 
the affirmative plan is no better than the status 
quo it should not be adopted, regardless of the 
merits of any possible counterplan.) Thus, if 
the negative decides to offer a counterplan, an 
affirmative speaker who spent his time talking 
about “need” alone would find that he had 
wasted his time, but an affirmative speaker who 
spent his time proving that his plan has one 
major advantage with respect to the status quo 
will at least have accomplished that much and 
could afford to spend the rest of his time in the 
debate discussing the relative merits of the coun- 
terplan and the affirmative plan. In other words, 
the recommended form of organization helps 
teams to avoid wasting their time. 


It may be just a whim, but I think that 
to follow such a plan adds up to more 
constructive, original thought on the 
part of the debated. I know that in my 
own case I spent a lot of time reciting 
arguments from the handbooks until we 
worked out the new organization, and 
then I saw why a lot of the handbook 
material was irrelevant and other mate- 
rial was needed. Debaters tell me they 
have had the same experience. In any 
event, others may want to give this tech- 
nique a trial and judge its effectiveness 
for themselves. 


REACHING THE DECISION 


The proper basis for judging com- 
petitive debate has constituted a source 
of disagreement for years. I do not wish 
to discuss the relative merits of some of 
these older and conflicting basic con- 
cepts, for two closely related principles 
have become so well established today 
that all judging is based on them. They 
are: 

The decision must go to the team doing the 
better debating. The merits of the question 
itself are irrelevant. 
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But how can the judge best determine 
which team did the better debating? 
Here there is not such unanimity of 
thought. But since in every debate one 
team must more nearly succeed than the 
other team in proving what the propo- 
sition demands, and since the teams have 
so many possible cases from which to 
choose, it is evident that the more nearly 
successful team did the better debating 
and therefore must be given the deci- 
sion. Consequently, we may state as a 
principle: 

The criterion for determining which team 
did the better debating is: Which team more 
nearly suéceeded in doing what the proposition 
demands? 

Translating this in terms of a proposi- 
tion of policy, the principle may be 
stated: 

The criterion for determining which team did 
the better debating is: Did the affirmative suc- 
ceed in showing that the proposed plan should 
be adopted? If so, the affirmative did the better 
If not, the negative did the better 


debating. 
debating. 

This method of judging does not ig- 
nore delivery. The purpose of good de- 
livery is to communicate ideas more ef- 
fectively, and if the speaker's delivery 
does not do so, it is unsatisfactory in 
some respect. Since any judge will give 
more weight to an idea made clear to 
him than to one he vaguely grasps, de- 
livery is automatically given the proper 
weight in the decision without any at- 
tempt on the part of the judge to con- 
sider it separately. In fact, the judge 
must not be allowed to consider it apart 
from the ideas presented, for so doing 
would actually result in counting it 
twice. 

The same thing is true of all the other 
so-called “elements of good debating.” 
Each is useful only to the extent that it 
communicates ideas and thus advances 
the case. “Skill at refutation” is valu- 
able only to the extent that the skill is 
used in tearing down the opposition’s 


case and thus in building up the speak- 
er’s own case. “Organization of mate- 
rial” is valuable only to the extent that 
it enables the team to prove its case more 
effectively. None of the elements of ef- 
lective debating can be considered sep- 
arately; each must be measured in the 
only accurate way—that is, in terms of 
the total accomplishment of the teams, 
the comparative degree of success of the 
two teams in doing what the proposition 
demands. 

When the judge uses the above crit- 
erion and records the progress of the de- 
bate in terms of the demonstrated ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the pro. 
posed plan, my own experience indicates 
that the selection of the winning team 
is less dificult than with any other proce. 
dure with which I am familiar. 

The double-summary sheet is used by 
the judge as a means of keeping track 
of the arguments presented, their refuta- 
tion and counter-refutation. A pair of 
these sheets, as filled out by the judge 
ot a debate in which the negative recom. 
mended retention of the status quo, is 
shown at the end of this article. In de 
bates where the negative recommends a 
counterplan, the sheets appear in exactly 
the same form except that the negative 
is attempting to show the advantages of 
the counterplan with respect to the af- 
firmative plan, while the afhrmative is 
attempting to show the disadvantages of 
the counterplan with respect to the af- 
firmative proposal. Otherwise the sheets 
used in a counterplan debate are identi- 
cal with those illustrated. 


Suppose that the affirmative proposes 
that Plan X be adopted and that the 
affirmative arguments in favor of the 
plan can be summarized by the judge 
in a list of three alleged advantages of 
the proposal. Suppose, also, that the neg- 
ative recommends retention of the status 
quo and that the negative arguments 
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can be summarized in a list of three 
alleged disadvantages. The aflirmative, 
in the opinion cf the judge, successfully 
refuted all of the negative’s asserted dis- 
advantages, while the negative was un- 
able to refute, sucessfully, two of the 
afirmative’s asserted advantages. The 
affirmative, in consequence, showed that 
the plan’s advantages outweigh its dis- 
advantages and that the plan, therefore, 
should be adopted. The afhrmative suc- 
ceeded and the negative failed in doing 
what the proposition demanded. There- 
fore the affirmative did the better de- 
bating and should be given the decision, 

Now suppose, in the same sort of de- 
bate, that the negative successfully re- 
futes all of the asserted advantages of 
the plan. Here it can be seen that the 
afhrmative failed to establish reasons for 
adopting the proposal. The afhrmative 
failed and the negative succeeded in do- 
ing what the proposition demanded. 
Therefore the negative did the better 
debating and should be given the deci- 
sion. 


Suppose, as a third possible situation, 
that some of the alleged advantages and 
some of the alleged disadvantages of 
Plan X remain standing at the end of 
the debate. Here the judge awards the 
decision to the affirmative only if the 
demonstrated advantages of the plan 
outweigh the demonstrated disadvan- 
vantages, considering (1) the impor- 
tance of each as shown by the teams, 
(2) the number, if each is shown to be 
of equal importance, and (3) the degree 
of certainty attached to each after refu- 
tation and counter-refutation. 

If the negative offers a counterplan 
instead of defending the status quo, the 
afirmative is still required to show that 
its plan will offer some improvement 
(however minor) over present condi- 
tions, for otherwise the plan should not 
be adopted regardless of the merits of 
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any possible counterplan. Once this is 
dene, the judge renders his decision in 
exactly the same way that he does in 
the debate where the negative defends 
the status quo; the only distinction is 
that he considers the advantages and 
disadvantages of the counterplan with 
respect to the afhrmative plan, rather 
than the advantages and disadvantages 
of the affirmative plan with respect to 
the status quo. 
We may summarize the various possi- 
bilities as follows: 
I. Where the negative supports the status quo: 
A. The plan is shown by the teams to have 
advantages and no disadvantages. 
Decision: Affirmative. 
B. The plan is shown to have no advan- 
tages. 
Decision: Negative. 
C. The plan is shown to have both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 
Decision: Either team, depending on 
(1) the demonstrated importance of the 
advantages and disadvantages, (2) the 
number, if each is shown to be of équal 
importance, and (g) the degree of cer- 
tainty attached to each after refutation 
tion and counter-refutation. 


Il. Where the negative supports a counterplan: 

The affirmative is required to show that its 
own plan is better than the status quo, unless 
the negative admits it. If the affirmative fails 
to prove this: 


Decision: Negative. 


If the affirmative does prove that its plan is 
better than the status quo, and 


A. The counterplan is shown to have ad- 
vantages and no disadvantages with respect 
to the affirmative plan. 

Decision: Negative. 

B. The counterplan is shown to have no ad- 
vantages with respect to the affirmative 
plan. 

Decision: Affirmative. 

C. The counterplan is shown to have both 
advantages and disadvantages with respect 
to the affirmative plan. 

Decision: Either team, depending on (1) 
the demonstrated importance of. the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, (2) the num- 
ber, if each is shown to be of equal im- 
portance, and (g) the degree of certainty 
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attached to each after refutation and 


counter-refutation. 

If the judge is not yet thoroughly 
familiar with the double-summary pro- 
cedure, I believe he will find it helpful 
to have a copy of the above outline in 
front of him when the time comes to 
translate the double-summary sheets into 
a definite decision. Of course, he can 
arrive at the same result by asking him- 
self the question, “Did the affirmative 
succeed in showing that its plan should 
be adopted?” and then following to its 
conclusion the line of reasoning indi- 
cated above. But until he has done this 
sort of thing often enough so that it 
becomes second nature, I think that the 
outline will be a definite aid. 

It can be seen that a tie in debating 
is impossible. Either the affirmative suc- 
ceeds or does not. For instance, if the 
negative recommends retention of the 
status quo and the advantages of the af- 
firmative proposal exactly balance, in the 
opinion of the judge, its disadvantages 
(as shown in the debate) , the affirmative 
failed to give reason for adopting Plan X 
(decision: negative) . Similarly, if the af- 
firmative plan shows that Plan X is better 
than the status quo, and if the negative 
supports a counterplan which it shows 
to be of exactly equal merit to Plan X, 
the affirmative succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing that Plan X should be adopted (de- 
cision: affirmative). Under every con- 
ceivable circumstance, there is some good 
reason why the decision must go to one 
team or the other. 

Since we are measuring the skill of the 
teams, and not the merits of the question, 
we must not permit the judge to inject 
his own ideas about the merits of the 
topic into the decision. The debate is 
between the two teams; the judge is not 
a participant. Therefore every argument 
brought forth in the debate and sup- 
ported by reasonable evidence or logic 
(as defined below), must be accepted 


by the judge as true until the opposing 
team tears it down. And once torn 
down, the judge must consider it out of 
the debate until reestablished. The 
opinion of the judge as to the potential 
strength of the various arguments has 
no place in the decision, and his ideas 
about what a good debate case on that 
subject would be are entirely irrelevant, 
Of course, judges are human and it will 
be difhcult for them to remain objective 
and eliminate from the decision their 
own personal opinions; the most we can 
expect is that they will make every effort 
in that direction. If the decision is to 
be accurate, it must rest on what actually 
took place in the debate. 

It is necessary for the judge to know 
what constitutes “proof” of an assertion, 
for otherwise he would not know 
whether to consider a certain point es 


tablished or not. Here is the definition: 
The team striving to establish an assertion 
must show that it is more reasonable for an 
intelligent but previously uninformed person to 
believe the assertion than to disbelieve it. 


The amount of proof required in de- 
bating is generally less than that re- 
quired in law. In law, the jury is ex- 
pected to be convinced beyond a rea 
sonable doubt that the defendant is 
guilty; if not convinced to this degree, 
they are expected to vote for his inno- 
cence. In debating, an asserted advan- 
tage or disadvantage is considered es 
tablished if the weight of evidence and 
logic presented in the debate support 
it, even thoug' there still may be room 
for doubt. And here is another distinc 
tion: In law the jury has the right to 
disbelieve written evidence or oral testi- 
mony, even though its accuracy is not 
disputed by the other side. In debating, 
we are measuring the relative skill of the 
two teams, not deciding the truth of the 
matter in question. Therefore in debat- 
ing the judge is required to accept 4 
true all evidence and all arguments 
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backed with reasonable proof (as defined 
above) until their accuracy is disputed 
by the other team. 

A debate coach once remarked, “The 
implications here are pretty strong. Does 
this mean that the judge cannot penalize 
a team which uses a bare-faced lie as 
proof? Why not manufacture your evi- 
dence”? His point is well taken. I have 
never heard a debate team use manu- 
factured evidence, but conceivably it 
might happen sometime. Of course it 
cannot be permitted, and if the judge 
is certain that the evidence is deliberate- 
ly falsified, he is justified in giving the 
decision to the other team on this point 
alone. More often, it is simply a matter 
of.interpretation of evidence, and if some 
error in logic is present, it is up to the 
other team to find it and point it out. 


CONCLUSION 


In what respects is the recommended 
double-summary procedure superior to 
other methods? 

First, it is simple and easily applied. 
It should be fairly evident, even to those 
without previous debating experience, 
that when a plan's advantages are shown 
in the debate to outweigh its disadvan- 
tages, the plan has been shown to be 
good enough to warrant adoption; and 
therefore, since the affirmative did the 
better debating, it should get the de- 
cision. Using such a line of reasoning, 
the judge can more easily give, and jus- 
tify, his decision. This simplicity is not 
always present in other methods of judg- 
ing, particularly if the judge attempts 
to evaluate separately each of the so- 
called “elements of good debating,” in 
which case he will find it necessary to 
(1) determine which elements are worth 
considering, (2) list them so they do not 
overlap, (3) determine their interrela- 
tion for the debate in progress, and (4) 
determine accurately the relative im- 
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portance of each for the debate in ques- 
tion, all of which seems nearly an im- 
possible task. 


Second, the double-summary proce- 
dure is more objective than other tech- 
niques. A number of judges, following a 
the recommended procedure, and more 
apt to arrive at the same decision for a 
given debate. The judge's personal opin- 
ions about debate technique have noth- 
ing to do with the decision, which is 
fortunate considering the many con- 
flicting ideas prevalent. This objectivity, ial 
though universally recognized as desir- a 
able, is not present in any other judging on 
procedure with which I am familiar. ; 

Third, the double-summary procedure 


is more accurate than other methods. 
It measures the relative skill of the two 


teams in terms of their total accomplish- ad 
ments. Other judging methods, such as Sf 
the individual consideration of each of .* 
a list of half a dozen elements of effective he 


debating, are more subject to inaccuracy 
(1) because they fail to consider the 
relationship between the elements, (2) 
because they fail to measure adequately By | 
the relative importance of the elements, 
and (3) because they sometimes give a 
higher score for poor debating than for 
good debating. For example, suppose 
one of the elements to be evaluated 
is “courtesy.” Sometimes in the ques- 
tioning periods, with certain types of 


witnesses, it is more effective to use -* 
a hard-boiled manner than a soft, gentle Fe 
approach. Yet in the minds of most si 


debate judges, the debater would score i 
higher in “courtesy” if he used the un- i * 
successful (in this case) gentle approach 
than if he used the more successful hard- 


boiled approach. In other words, under 
certain circumstances the debater who 
muffs his opportunities scores higher 
than one who takes advantage of his 
opportunities. Any system of judging 
giving this result leaves much to be de- 
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sired. The double-summary procedure 
avoids such inaccuracies because it does 
not consider: the individual elements 
separately, but measures the skill of the 
teams.in terms of their total accomplish- 
ments. 

Fourth, the double-summary proced- 
ure encourages better debating from an 
educational standpoint. It encourages the 
debater to consider each element of good 
debating as a means to an end only, the 
communication of ideas and thus the 
advancement of the case. When the 
debate is judged in terms of a number 
of isolated elements, the debater can- 
not be blamed for emphasizing each 
element individually, regardless of its 
effect on the case, in order to make the 
highest possible score. Debaters have 
been known to make this mistake many 
times. If the judge is to render his de- 
cision in terms of these elements and if 
one of the elements to be considered is 
“skill in refutation,” the debater can- 
not be blamed for refuting any and all 
statements of the opposing team, regard- 
less of their importance, in order to 
make the best possible score. This is 
poor debating, of course, and the judging 
procedure should be one that automatic- 
ally penalizes it. Since the double-sum- 


mary procedure measures the skill of the 
teams in terms of their total accomplish. 
ments, without regard for the individual 
elements, anything that fails to advance 
the case is automatically penalized and 
anything that makes the case more com. 
plete and convincing is automatically 
rewarded; thus I believe it encourages 
better debating. 

Although this procedure for reaching 
the decision did not find its way into 
print until 1945, debate judges have been 
using variations of it for years. Debaters 
themselves almost always expect some. 
thing like it to be used, unless they are 
told otherwise, for nothing else really 
measures what they are doing. The 
score sheet was undeniably a step for- 
ward from the blind decision of three 
judges who knew nothing about debat- 
ing, but even the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the score sheet recognize its 
serious flaws. The score sheet, in turn, 
is now giving away to the double-sum- 
mary procedure, which seems, at least 
from experience to date, to be more ac 
curate and objective. This judging tech- 
nique, like the double-summary tech- 
nique of case organization, can best be 
evaluated by the coach and judge in 
actual practice over one or more sessions. 
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HYACINTHS AND BISCUITS 
On a Rationale for the Oral Reading of Poetry 


CARL E. BURKLUND 
University of Michigan 


NE who regards the oral presenta- 
tion of poetry as an art cannot fail 
often to be disturbed by the subtleties 
it enfolds and the narrow margin it al- 
lows between success and failure. If he 
is a practitioner, in however slight a 
measure, he has many an occasion to 
wonder why this rendition has failed 
and that succeeded, when the intention 
in either case was no less devout and the 
love for the poem no less sincere. He is 
forced to earnest reflection, perhaps in- 
deed to the search for a rationale of the 
art of reading poetry, in terms of which 
he may henceforth meet the challenge of 
the particular problems he must con- 
front. Is it possible, he may ask himself, 
to arrive at a few basic ideas? Can he, 
out of the smother of his confusion, 
achieve some clarity of view on which 
to found a technique of reading? 
Questions like these I, as many an- 
other, have put to myself in trying to 
learn how to present poetry. And what in 
a stumbling fashion I have concluded 
forms the substance of this article. But 
before proceeding to the argument I 
should like to clear the ground. 


I 


It is obvious that we cannot be dog- 
matic in any art, nor lay down narrow 
laws by which it must be created, or— 
as with poetry—how it must be present- 
ed. A disturbingly large number of in- 
terpretations of a particular poem (as 
of a musical composition) will strike the 
listener as “right”; and often a version 
that runs counter to our dearest precon- 
ception will possess an authority that we 
shall, as honest creatures, be forced to 
admit. Personality, intelligence, exper- 


ience, vocal apparatus, and many an- 
other factor will differ in individuals 
and inexorably determine the character 
of the oral presentation. We cannot, 
therefore, set up an inflexible back- 
ground of law. Nor can we, as a practi- 
cal matter, in outlining a theory, attend 
to every item in its application as tech- 
nique; such matters must be left to actual 
demonstration. 


It is equally clear that the technique 
of any art must rest, finally, upon the 
character and purpose of the medium it 
employs. For although it may in this 
respect expand its potentialities far be- 
yond the limits conceived by its pioneers, 
it cannot wholly transcend them. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that before discussing the 
art of reading poetry, we must consider 
the implications given in its medium. 
What poetry can or may do, or how it 
should be projected orally is in a most 
intimate way bound up with the func- 
tions of language. 


That the prime function of language 
is communication is universally admit- 
ted. As soon as we allow that man is a 
gregarious animal, we must grant as an 
inevitable corollary that language is an 
adjunct of social organization, its pur- 
pose to facilitate intercourse. It is true 
indeed—and not without relevance to 
poetry—that it may serve more egocen- 
tric aims. Sometimes it is an innocent 
means of syphoning off free energy, as 
when enviably happy souls bubble off in- 
to spontaneous tag ends of verse or non- 
sense syllables. Or it may serve as an 
instrument of psychic relief (the dubious 
monologues of even the best of us) by 
which emotions are brought to the sur- 
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face and exploded harmlessly. At a high- 
er level, poetry, especially lyric poetry, 
illustrates to some extent the same func- 
tion. But language is primarily the in- 
strument of communication; and _ it 
seems likely enough that even in those 
instances when it is used as a medium of 
self-expression, fellow human beings 
form an imagined, though invisible au- 
dlience. 

Communication through language un- 
questionably obtains at different levels 
of intention and hence reveals different 
patterns of mental and verbal organiza- 
tion. But although this be granted, it 
would seem that since communication 
is preeminently social in character, there 
must be some common level, or mode of 
projection, that best represents success 
in communication. And_ patently that 
is the mode of conversation—warm, im- 
mediate, universal, human. Conversa 
tion is tolerant of all forms of material 
and implicity appealing because it is 
the spontaneous expression of the innate 
curiosity and sympathy of human beings 
Even the best of written literature, as 
everyone knows, remains loyal in some 
degree to the spirit of conversation. It 
could not do less and move us. 


Poetry is no exception. But at this 
point a difference, pertinent to a theory 
of oral reading, must be taken into ac- 
count. Poetry is a formal art, as con- 
versation in the same sense is not. The 
implications are important. Conversa- 
tion represents the real world of incident 
and fact, of person and problem—incur- 
ably exciting, but incurably confused 
and localized. Poetry, however, as any 
art, although rooted in the actual, is in 
essence its idealization: a lifting of the 
incidental to the plane of the universal. 
It is not a denial of, but a fruitful re- 
organization of the real. To achieve 
this idealization in character ealls for 
an idealization in form. Hence poetry 
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refines and strengthens all the implicit 
properties of language as used in con- 
versation: it concentrates incidental emo. 
tion; intensifies image and symbol; or- 
ders casual rhythms into design; empha- 
sizes the melody of word sounds; makes 
loose syntactic relations strict; and often 
creates a distinguishing framework of 
rhyme to make apparent a new verbal 
structure. These are all agencies which, 
although serving other functions as well, 
combine in the large purpose of creating 
a psychic distance from reality, satisfying 
thereby an urgent need in us, not only 
to live in the actual, but at the same 
time to be at some point removed from 
it, that we may contemplate it in its 
most clear, most poignant, and most 
universal form. 


Poetry, in short, is a union of two 
orders: the real in fact (the material of 
conversation) given the university of the 
imagined; the real in utterance (the 
diction and structure of conversation) 
raised to a perfection potential in it, but 
not hitherto attained. It 
the words of Carl Sandburg, “a synthesis 
of hyacinths and biscuits.” 


is indeed, in 


II 


If this point of view is sound, then the 
primary need in the art of reading poetry 
is to achieve a simultaneous loyalty to 
two kinds of experience, the real and the 
ideal. That is: to read a poem well we 
must never depart too far from the level 
of conversation; and conversely, we must 
never permit our reading to remain quite 
at that level. If we fail in the first need, 
we violate the principle of reality, which 
is at the core of every poem. If we fail 
in the secur, we violate the principle 
of ideality, which is the essence of poetry 
as an art form. The ratio will vary with 
individual and with poem,’ but some 
approved ratio must be sought and 
maintained. 
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Such a demand is more than theoreti- 
cal. To retain an clement of the conver- 
sational in the reading of a poem is to 
secure an enormous advantage at the 
outset: an interest and sympathy almost 
automatically given. It is like sending a 
tap root to rich and well-watered soil. 
The listener is unconsciously brought to 
the alert, receptive and waiting — this 
is real! this is important! But to allow 
the reading to rest at the unintense mark 
of conversation is to disappoint him in 
his full expectations. He has not, to be 
sure, thought it out; but being human 
(and therefore responsive to an art as 
well as a life situation), he implicitly 
awaits in poetry that heightening to in- 
tensity of the casual stuff of experience, 
and that lifting to ideal form of random 
utterance, which together make a poem 
a poem. Human beings are incorrigibly 
and forever realists and idealists at the 
same time — lovers of the imperfect 
known and the imagined perfect. Poetry 
by nature joins both worlds in insepar- 
able union; a just reading must do the 
same. 

But, one may interrupt at this point, 
granted for the sake of argument that 
the thesis is sound — to what end? What 
does it mean, in terms of actual tech- 
nique, when applied to the thousand 
and one poems that form the golden 
treasury of any language? How can these 
all be submitted to a generalization so 
amiable that it does not discriminate 
between the “Ode on Immortality” and 
“Chicago”; between the “Congo,” with 
its syncopated high-jinx, and Frost's 
“Home Burial,” with its gray tonalities? 
The question is indeed a puzzling one. 
One might retort, covering a swift con- 
fusion, that while of course you cannot 
read the “Ode” quite as you would dis- 
cuss the price of pumpkins with your 
farmer friend, neither can you afford to 
read it as though it were wholly removed 


from the price of pumpkins — for it is 
not. “Hyacinths and biscuits. . . .” 

A more considered reply would ex- 
plain as follows. There must be some 
acceptable ratio between conversation 
and art (or between the familiar and the 
austere) in the reading of any poem. 
But the ratio is flexible, changing with 
the nature of the poem; and the exper- 
ienced reader will shift weight from one 
to the other as occasion demands. In 
offering, for instance, so richly formal, 
so heavily Latinized a poem as Thomp- 
son’s “Ode to the Setting Sun” he will, 
while reproducing its essential grandeur, 
bring into his reading as much of the 
familiar as he possibly can. If he does 
not, the performance will be a virtuoso 
exhibition, eliciting admiration, possi- 
bly, but not love, for the gap between 
the poem and the listener's experience 
(in thought and language) will remain 
too great. On the other hand, in reading 
Fearing’s “American Rhapsody” — so 
immediate in both content and form — 
he will strive for psychic distance, em- 
phasizing by austerity of voice and stress 
on cadence, the separation of the poem 
from life itself. But before continuing 
with the argument, let us for a moment 
digress, for such a transfer of emphasis 
will presuppose in the reader certain 
decisions and acknowledgments about 
poetry of considerable bearing on the 
thesis. 

The boundaries between what is and 
what is not poetry have never been fixed, 
and they never can be. At one end poetry 
merges imperceptibly into prose, and at 
the other, perhaps, into impressive non- 
sense. What is accepted as authentic be- 
tween the two extremes fluctuates with 
the sensitivity, tolerance, intelligence, 
and personality of every one who knows 
poetry at all. Many a conservative will 
not even at this late day admit Whitman 
to Parnassus. Others, more tolerant, will 
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give a hesitant nod to the “good gray 
poet,” but shake their heads when you 
proffer them E. E. Cummings or Kenneth 
Fearing — this may be anything you 
please, but it is not poetry! Many who 
deem themselves liberal in taste will 
begin to drop off when — moving to the 
other boundary — they are confronted 
with T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, Marianne 
Moore, or Wallace Stevens. What con- 
stitutes poetry for an individual cannot 
be determined by law or academy; each 
person will decide for himself. But what 
he regards as outside its legitimate do- 
main he cannot read as poetry, and 
should not try, for he is unable to bring 
to it the psychological “set’” which will 
make its projection poetry to the listener. 


Another truth, closely related to the 
foregoing, is no less evident: namely, 
that poetry as an art expression ranges 
from what may be called poetry of low 
voltage to that of high voltage. Some 
verse has so small a charge (Words- 
worth’s lesser blank verse; much of Edgar 
Lee Masters) that we are uncertain 
whether to call it poetry at all. No one, 
on the other hand, would question the 
right of Shelley's “Ode to the West 
wind” or Milton’s “Lycidas” to be called 
poetry. The difference here suggested 
has nothing to do with significance of 
content or “truthfulness to life,” but 
with the artistic pressure to which 
materials have been submitted, and the 
perfection of form into which they have 
been cast. 

To return from our digression — we 
may now draw a practical conclusion. 
Since poetry varies in aesthetic quality, 
inevitably in some instances a reading 
will have to be “stepped up” and in 
others “toned down.” To illustrate. If 
I believe, as I do, that Spoon River is 
poetry — yes, but poetry with a low vol- 
tage, almost at the level of conversation 
—then I shall be forced, if my listener is 


to feel it as poetry, to magnify every art 
element in it to achieve the required 
ideality. I could almost, if I wanted, 
read it as prose — but not quite, for ] 
consider it poetry. 


I do not believe that in so intensifying 
the given I am doing violence to the 
will of its creator, or injecting values 
not already there; I am simply revealing 
the properties that he either would not 
or could not make vividly apparent. By 
increasing “distance” in my reading of 
Spoon River, for example, and by em- 
phasizing cadence, | am making “Perry 
Zoll” the symbol of all prophets rejected 
at home, and “Archibald Higbie” the 
symbol of all ineffectual artists who can- 
not rise above the assumed limitations 
of their environment. I am not being un- 
faithful to the genius of the poems; I am 
only bringing out clearly their inherent 
ideal or universal qualities. The function 
of any interpreter is to recreate the spirit 
as well as the letter of a text. At times 
this calls for magnification, yes even a 
degree of artistic distortion of the origi- 
nal. 


Suppose, on the other hand, that | 
read Poe’s “Ulalume” or Swinburne’s 
“Garden of Proserpine.” Here there is 
no question of the verse being “charged,” 
of possessing “distance.” The poems are 
more “art” than “conversation.” I may, 
if I wish, offer them in a sort of ecstatic 
chant, stressing their separateness from 
the daily concerns of human beings. And 
no doubt, if my voice is good, the result 
will give pleasure. But in so doing I shall 
run the risk of cutting poetry away from 
life, and of transforming a language art 
into music. Neither action is justified. 
Poetry grows out of and should return 
to life itself if it is to satisfy a central 
need in us. And although poetry may, as 
Pater observed, aspire toward the condi- 
tion of music, it is not and cannot be- 
come wholly one with music. 


rs 
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I must not, certainly, in reading Poe 
and Swinburne, reduce them to the dull 
level of conversation — that indeed 
would be fatal. But while preserving 
their richness in melody and meter, I 
must to some extent return them from 
the aloof region of art to the warm and 
near areas of common experience. 


The only question is how. Or, to ex- 
tend and rephrase the issue: How can 
we step up and tone down a reading of 
poetry to secure an agreeable ratio? It 
would seem that two factors join in de- 
termining the character of a verse pre- 
sentation: the psychological “set” of a 
reader, and what in spirit and form is 
given in the poem itself. if I come with 
a prose fixation of mind, I inevitably let 
my voice in inflection and tempo slip 
into the easy groove of conversation. I 
underline the text rather than the con- 
text; make the rhythms too incidental; 
obscure the various properties that make 
a poem a work of art. 


I must, then, when I read verse of low 
aesthetic vitality, make my voice by 
tonal depth and a certain austerity, by 
inflections that catch and amplify over- 
tones, reach beyond the realm of every- 
day and signify clearly to the listener 
that it is indeed poetry that I am read- 
ing. I must do more. Since it is rhythm 
that first of all creates form and “dis- 
tance” in verse, I must subtly bring 
out the poetic rhythms that I discover 
in order that I may create an art 
framework. I must also make full 
and skillful use of other poetic ad- 
juncts: return, alliteration, parallelism, 
melody, and the like. 


The toning down process is more dif- 
ficult, for it demands, never a destruc- 
tion of the art values of a poem, but the 
employment of means whereby these 
shall not seem too far removed from our 
immediate concerns. The voice must 
not — as it frequently is in highly for- 
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malized verse — be pitched at too grand- 
iose a level, implying that now, of course, 
we are soaring into the empyrean, far 
above the ruck and litter of things. To 
do so is only to alienate my audience. It 
is quite possible, and an advantage, to 
let it come down and hover not too far 
above the reach of conversation; to in- 
ject into it something of the simple 
earnestness with which we deal with 
mundane things. Cory’s “Heraclitus,” 
lamenting in severely restrained lines 
the death of a friend, can by an unaffect- 
ed simplicity of voice carry with it (as 
was intended) a poignant and immed- 
iate sense of loss — something that might 
happen to you or to me. It is quite pos- 
sible, too, without ruining the art of a 
poem, to impose upon the given meter 
what one may call a life rhythm: the 
shifting of tempos and pauses, the in- 
timate accelerations and hesitancies that 
suggest the unpremeditated character of 
language as used in conversation. It is 
hard to imagine any successful reading, 
say, of Whitman’s “O Captain! My 
Captain!” that did not so restate the 
original. Charles Laughton’s superb 
radio rendition, at the time of President 
Roosevelt's death, of the first part of 
Whitman's “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d” had its great power 
precisely in this imposition of a life 
rhythm on the poem itself. And, finally, 
rhyme and melody can be made richly 
authentic and still not obsessive; the 
images penetrating and bright without 
becoming overaccentuated. I believe, 
once again, that such a process of toning 
down does not violate the spirit of the 
original; it is simply bringing poetry to 
that level where it was intended to be — 
where it can relate intimately to men and 
affairs. 
Ill 


These observations on the oral read- 
ing of verse may seem too general, but it 
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174 
is difficult, if not impossible, to make 
them much more specific. Their final 
validity would call for demonstration 
rather than discussion. Since this, of 
course, is out of question here, let us 
in a few concluding paragraphs indicate 
upon what, in addition to analysis, the 
thesis is based. It rests upon the writer's 
reactions while listening to various poets, 
either in person or in recordings, read 
their own verse. 

Frankly, I believe that few poets read 
their poetry well. Such a conclusion ap- 
pears startling, for one naturally assumes 
that an artist in creation should also be 
an artist in recreation. But upon second 
thought this no more follows than that 
a composer must of necessity be a fine 
pianist; or conversely, that an excellent 
teacher of violin must himself be a vir- 
tuoso. Long before analyzing why, | 
listed as among the best E. E. Cummings, 
Archibald MacLeish, Louis Untermeyer, 
James Weldon Johnson, and W. H. 
Auden; and as among the less convincing 
Robert Frest, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Robinson Jeffers, Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, and — incredibly bad — Edwin 
Markham. 

After some study, I came to the con- 
clusions given in this article. Unter- 
meyer, although handicapped by a 
mediocre voice, reads with amazing 
effectiveness, largely, I believe, because 
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not one 


he makes poetry close to, but 
with, conversation. Cummings and Mac. 
(blessed with beautiful voices) 
achieve than Unter- 
meyer, but present their verse with the 


Leish 
more “distance” 
appealing directness of a personal plea. 
Auden reads his poem on the death of 
Yeats with an austere but simple gravity, 
much as one imagines Lincoln delivered 
his Gettysburg Address. In these, repre- 
sentative of my first group, I have found 
an acceptable blend of art and conver- 
sation. 


Frost, on the other hand, brings his 
reading too close to conversation for my 
taste — closer indeed than the poetry 
itself warrants. Miss Millay, I feel, over- 
that 
neutralize the real sublimity of her verse 


dramatizes, implying sublimities 
(1 am thinking especially of “Renas- 
cence”). Markham reduces his powerful 
“Man With the Hoe” to melodrama by 
an “artish” attitudinizing; the reading 
is neither too remote nor too familiar, 
but just plain bad. 

After much listening I was driven to 
the conclusion that the best presentation 
of verse — at least fer me — was that 
which seemed not wholly conversation 
and not wholly art, but an inseparable 
fusion of the two. A subsequent analysis 
of the twofold nature of poetry, as join- 
ing the real and the ideal, confirmed an 
intuitive approval. 
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THEATRE AT SHRIVENHAM 
HERSCHEL L. BRICKER 


Universit 


HE U.S. Army’s Shrivenham Amer- 

ican University, located in the Vale 
of the White Horse, Berkshire, England 
— a two hour train ride from Londen 
and in the shadows of Stratford-upon- 
Avon and Oxford — proved to be a new 
and valuable experiment in education. 
It was in a real sense an American Uni- 
versity, with Sections of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Education, Engineering, Fine 
Arts, Journalism, Liberal Arts, and the 
Sciences, and with American instructors 
and students.’ Its principal difference 
from other American universities was 
that the instructors and students were 
dressed in army uniforms, and that the 
7oo-acre campus a modern British Army 
Pest, was on a foreign soil. 

It was at this university, for each of 
its two eight-week terms that four thou- 
sand ex-combat soldiers came to study 
while awaiting shipment home. The 
Army’s Educational Program provided 
them with this opportunity to orient 
them to civilian life and to aid them in 
regaining mental flexibility.2 ~They were 
permitted to enroll in courses of their 
choice, and they were provided with the 
usual extracurricular activities and social 
functions that have become a part of any 
American university—orchestra, chorus, 
football, basketball, theatre, movies, and 
dances. They had, however, an extra 
feature that no cther American univer- 
sity could offer — the advantage of sup- 
plementing their formal classroom work 
with field trips about England. This 


1As SAU was organized, the Academic Divi- 
sion constituted the University proper; the Sec- 
tions and Branches coprespond to colleges and 
departments. 

2See History of Shrivenham American Uni- 
versity, chap. I, p. 10. 


y of Maine 


provided a rich experience which most 
of them normally would never have had. 


I 

It was at this new Shrivenham Amer- 
ican University that I served as head of 
the Theatre Branch. Upon arrival, the 
day classes started, I found only two men 
assigned to Theatre. They were First 
Lieutenant W. L. Dingwell, formerly 
head of drama at the University of Buf- 
falo, and Corperal H. W. Butler, for- 
merly an assistant in drama at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
These two capable men and I, as a staff 
nucleus, began the task of bringing the 
Theatre Branch to life. 

Our experience taught us the full 
significance of the expression starting 
from scratch. There was no plant, no 
equipment, and no library; and with a 
staff of only three it was obvious to us 
that we could not meet the student de- 
mand. 

Our only certainty was that we had 
between two and three hundred regis- 
tered and extracurricular students, and 
that they were theatre hungry Gls who 
were anxious to start their training from 
where it was ended en going into the 
service. 

What should be the approach to this 
rather large problem? 

The objectives for the Branch were 
set down as follows: To permit the stu- 
dents as much freedom for experimenta- 
tion as possible; to encourage those wish- 
ing to write, through the production of 
their plays; and to acquaint them with 
as much of the English theatre and its 
tradition as pessible through seeing 
plays, hearing guest lectures from the 
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professional stage, and joining conducted 
tours to theatre centers. 


The immediate problems were to find 
an adequate number of instructors, to 
construct a theatre in an available build- 
ing, and to acquire the necessary mater- 
ials needed for normal theatre function. 
In good Army fashion this all had to be 
done at once. It was not an easy assign- 
ment. 

With the splendid cooperation of all 
of the University’s administrative officers, 
however, the Branch was operating rea- 
sonably well within the month. Military 
personnel had been requisitioned to 
augment the staff. There were plays and 
reference books on the  shelves—not 
necessarily the plays and books we want- 
ed, but those available at Samuel 
French's, London. A room, seating an 
audience of a hundred and fifty, which 
had been equipped with stage, draperies, 
lighting instruments, and a light control 
board, served as our Laboratory Theatre. 


Those first weeks were filled with long, 
strenuous days, and among them were 
some nerve shattering hours. The lead 
cable into the Laboratory Theatre was 
connected to the switchboard just one 
hour before the opening curtain on our 
first production, Home for the Winter, 
a student’s adaptation of an O’Henry 
story. This was particularly trying for 
all concerned! 


I learned two things about requisition- 
ing that first month. The first was that 
requistions had to be followed up with 
telephone or personal calls, and that 
they often required hand _ processing. 
This required additional time for office 
hours and innumerable trips to the Uni- 
versity’s supply office at London and to 
the supply depots. The second thing I 
learned was that one had to be explicit 
when writing a requistion for theatrical 
equipment. An order for twenty-five 
stage levels (which are standard stage 


units designed for Special Service) prov- 
ed on delivery to be twenty-five carpen- 
ter’s levels. A supply sergeant, who had 
never heard of stage levels, probably 
used a few choice Army adjectives when 
filling the order. 

The demand for theatre on the part 
of both the student participants and the 
soldier-student audience was great. The 
only reasonably large theatre, seating 
five hundred, which was used by Special 
Service and the Music Branch as well 
as the Theatre Branch, proved to be 
occupied too regularly for theatre needs. 
There was inadequate time for setting 
up scenery and for dress rehearsals. As 
a result, four adjoining gun bays, about 
50 by 60 feet each, were assigned to the 
Theatre Branch. These were made into 
an auditorium, which seated an audience 
of three hundred and fifty; a stage, 27 
by 36 feet, with an adjustable proscen- 
ium; dressing rooms; and a scene dock 
and scenery construction area. This 
theatre was completed for productions 
during the second term. 


Because of my late arrival, the Sec- 
tion Chief, with no knowledge of the 
proposed theater program, offered only 
three courses for the first term. The 
courses were: Beginning Acting, Play 
Direction and Production, and History 
of Theatre. This was desirable in the 
sense that the Branch was not prepared 
to accommodate a large number of stu- 
dents. The few courses offered, however, 
proved to be a genuine disappointment 
to the students themselves. They were 
older than the average college student, 
and many had had nonprofessional and 
professional direction, scene designing, 
or acting experience. The enrollment 
probably would have been tripled had 
other and advanced courses been offered. 


For the second term the following 
courses were added: Advanced Acting, 
Stagecraft, Scene Designing, Play Direc- 
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tion, Theatre Laboratory (a laboratory 
for actual scene construction and acting 
projects), and Playwriting. Additional 
courses would have been offered and 
more divisions created had it been pos- 
sible to acquire a larger and more ex- 
perienced faculty. There was a genuine 
need for a project course for the more 
advanced students; but it would have 
been unwise to have introduced the 
course since there was an inadequate 
number of experienced teachers. It 
would also have been unfair to the stu- 
dents to have admitted more than could 
successfully be instructed in the four 
divisions of acting, for example, with 
sixty-two students already enrolled. It 
is generally conceded, I believe, that 
even fifteen students to an acting divi- 
sion are too many for good instruction; 
and this is applicable to theatre courses 
in general. Thus it was that we were 
never in a position to meet the entire 
student demand. 


Il 


It is not possible to discuss here all 
of the theatre courses offered at SAU. 
Playwriting proved to be an interesting 
course, and perhaps will serve to indicate 
the approach made to all of the courses 
taught. 

Playwriting was originally designed 
for six students, and it was to have been 
conducted according to the conference 
method. The registering officers had 
been instructed to admit only those 
who had had work published or had a 
previous writing course. By these stand- 
ards, however, it was necessary to admit 
eighteen men. Between thirty and forty 
applied for admission, It was regrettable 
that these additional men could not 
have been accommodated in a beginning 
playwriting course, because they seemed, 
like a great majority of SAU students 
proved themselves to be, sincere and con- 


‘scientious. 


The students of playwriting were 
young men who possessed an abundance 
of material, mostly of a serious nature, 
which was close to their hearts. They 
had done much thinking during those 
hours a combat soldier finds for philo- 
sophical reflection. With this thought in 
mind, the students were permitted to 
write either short or long plays, depend- 
ing upon the nature of their subject 
matter. They were advised not to give 
consideration to the shortness of the 
term, on the assumption that if a writer 
has something to say he cannot neces- 
sarily be confined to an eight-week 
period. And these young men obviously 
had much to say. 

Their subject matter fell into cate- 
gories from farce to drama. No one 
attempted tragedy. They made use of 
symbolism, stylization, and _ realism. 
Four of the students attempted subjects 
on politics and war, which projected 
years into the future. All of the men 
were seeking a writing style of their own. 


The students were requested to put 
their proposed material into outline 
form. Wih these outlines at hand the 
instructor gave suggestions and criticisms 
to the students at conferences. Their in- 
dividual problems were also discussed 
in the classroom. At the various stages 
of development, the scripts were also 
independently read by the instructor and 
three critic-readers, and the written 
criticisms were given to the writers. This 
stimulated careful and critical thinking 
on the writers’ part, because the criti- 
cisms were often in disagreement. 


When a script was thought to be de- 
veloped sufficiently, it was cast, with stu- 
dents from the acting and laboratory 
classes reading, and placed in rehearsal 
under the direction of a staff member. 
The author was required to be present 
at all readings. He was granted final 
approval of those chosen to play the 
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roles. He was also expected to attend all 
rehearsals, and to make re-writes when 
it seemed desirable to himself or to the 
director. The instructor acted as a su- 
pervising director for all productions. 

Not all of the students, and none of 
those writing three-act plays, found it 
possible to complete their pieces. None 
of the plays produced could be termed 
a finished product; but the staging of 
such plays as were sufficiently completed 
gave the authors a chance to study their 
efforts during the rehearsal period—to 
see where their plays were weak in con- 
struction, and to gauge their intended 
dramatic effects through audience reac- 
tions. 

The members of the entire class also 
profited from the production experience 
through open and free classrooms discus- 
sions of each play before and after it 
had been staged. The rehearsals were 
never closed to members of the Play- 
writing class, and as a result all had a 
chance to see the production of each 
play as it developed. 

These playwriting students were in- 
telligently keen and critical. If they 
were comparatively representative of the 
young playwrights over the country, 
then the theatre, within the next ten or 
fifteen years, will, I believe, fall heir to 
a number of gcod dramatists. One mem- 
ber of the class, should all go well, will 
have seen his initial effort produced on 
Broadway by the time this article goes 
to print. 

The theatre courses offered at SAU 
were supplemented by general lectures. 
The guest lectures, from the prefessional 
theatre and universities, were sometimes 
engaged to deliver a series of talks on 
subjects such as the Plays of Shakespeare. 
Among the visitors were Margaret Boyd, 
Ernest Burbridge, Joyce Grenfell, and 
Allardyce Nicoll. 

Ivor Brown, drama critic and editor 
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of the London Observer, was also on the 
lecture program. His subject concerned 
the problems of a critic; and in the eve. 
ning, after the performance of a current 
bill of one-act plays, he kindly obliged 
with a thorough criticism of the presen- 
tation. The many additional contribu- 
tions which the lecturers made, such as 
this, proved to be of special value to the 
theatre students. 


Ill 

In addition to the pregram of lectures, 
“one-day” courses were introduced at 
the opening of the second term. These 
were arranged by the British Council, an 
organization which proved to be most 
helpful to the Theatre Branch in many 
ways. The entire theatre student body 
were taken by busses, usually on a Satur. 
day, to a “scene of action” in the British 
theatre. 

One trip was made to Sir Barry Jack- 
son’s Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 
Lectures were given on the current pro- 
duction, King John, by Sir Barry and 
Peter Brooke, the director. Following 
lunch as guests of the British Council, 
the students attended the matinee per- 
tormance of the play. 

An especially interesting production 
en the one-day program was Sir Lewis 
Casson’s Saint Joan. As Sir Lewis had 
acted in the initial London production 
and as he had been in close association 
with George Bernard Shaw when the 
latter was writing it, the students were 
given an opportunity to see the play 
staged as nearly as possible as Mr. Shaw 
wished it done. At a forum discussion 
of the production the following day, the 
students unanimously agreed that the 
American's idealized presentation of St 
Joan, as Katharine Cornell interpreted 
the rele, was more to their liking. The 
were, however, immensely interested in 
the “English way” of staging the play. 

During the first term, when the Shake- 
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speare Festival was in season, the SAU 
Transportation Section made it possible 
for the students to see the seaon’s pro- 
gram of plays. Trips to Stratford-on-the- 
Avon were made semiweekly. A _ large 
number of theatre students could also be 
found on the Friday's leave train, which 
ran each week of both terms, London 
bound fer more theatre. Those who re- 
mained behind were usually actors who 
had been cast in a forthcoming produc- 
tion and who had voluntarily restricted 
themselves to the Post in the interest of 
their own rehearsals. Then too, there 
was the Playhouse, a repertory company 
at Oxford, where the students frequently 
saw excellent theatre. 


IV 

At the conclusion of the second term 
and the University, statistics revealed 
that the Theatre Branch had _ staged 
twenty shows, ten of which were from 
original scripts. They collectively pro- 
vided a diversified program, including 
productions of a version of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, The Imaginary Invalid, 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room, and student- 
written musical comedies, revues, and 
one-act plays. 

One original piece, The American Re- 
vue, by Don Richardson, a student as- 
sistant, was prepared solely for British 
audiences, and was first played at Swin- 
don as part of an_ British-American 
soldier show. It depicted scenes of Amer- 
ican life throughout the United States, 
first as the Britisher had come to know 
the American through the movies and 
then as he actually is. Its popularity 
was great, and the demand for it could 
not possibly be met. 

The Theatre Branch productions were 
given seventy performances; and thou- 
sands of faculty members, soldier stu- 
dents and English friends provided the 
audiences. No record of admission was 
kept, because no charge was made, but 
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every performance played 
houses. 

At the second term’s end, there were 
eighteen members on the teaching and 
production staff, all of whom, with the 
exception of myself, were Army officers 
and enlisted personnel. They proved 
themselves to be keen young men with 
an aptitude for theatre, and with an urge 
for experimentation in theatre produc- 
tion. 

Not infrequently, between eleven and 
twelve o'clock at night, when the 
rehearsals were over and the “English, 
WAC, and Army Nurse” actresses had 
retired, resounding laughter and ap- 
plause could be heard coming from the 
Laboratory Theatre. One who was suffi- 
ciently curious to step inside would find 
an impromptu show in progress. Staff 
members and students alike participated 
in these impromptu efforts; and occas- 
ionally the Branch head, along with 
the others, would find himself the sub- 
ject of a good natured ribbing. It was 
typical relaxation for a conscientious 
and hard working theatre group. 


to packed 


It could not be said that the calibre 
cf work done in theatre at SAU was 
always good in quality, either in the 
classroom or on the stage. Added to 
the normal problems of operating an 
educational theatre were many distrac- 
tions. Eight weeks is too short a time 
to warrant perfect coordination between 
course work and production activity even 
under favorable conditions, and obvious- 
ly the conditions were not always ideal. 
At no time was it possible to obtain 
all the materials which were needed; and 
this sometimes limited the scenery and 
costume designers.* The responsibilities 
attached to the development of the 
physical plant throughout the two 


3 Although costumes were sometimes designed 
for musical comedies and revues, most of the 
costumes used were obtained from London 
houses on reverse Lend-Lease. 
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terms, the daily problem of requisition- 
ing transportation for carrying several 
dozen English actresses to and from 
nearby towns for the rehearsals of three 
or four simultaneous productions, and 
the insufficiency of standard play scripts 
necessary for intelligent casting—these 
indicate but a few of the distractions. 
In one sense the handicaps and prob- 
lems, however, served a purpose. They 
proved to be a challenge to the staff and 
students alike. Probably no other thea- 
tre department in an American Univer- 
sity, with the exception of the Theatre 
Branch at the Army’s Biarritz American 
University under the direction of Dr. 


Hubert Heffner, was ever developed so 
completely in as short a period of time 
as the Theatre Branch at SAU.* This 
would not have been possible had it 
not been for the helpful and sympathetic 
administration of Brigadier General 
Claude M. Thiele, Commandant, the 
fine hospitality and splendid cooperation 
of our British hosts, and the genuine 
sincerity and superior quality of the 
soldier students. 

All in all, the program proved to be 
an interesting experiment, and, as | 
believe, a successful one. 

*For an account of the Theatre Branch at 


Biarritz American University see Dr. Heffner’s 
article in the July, 1946 issue of Theatre Arts. 


SOME USES OF THE “FRAME” IN PLAYWRITING 


BARNARD HEWITT 
Brooklyn College 


HE recent success of The Glass 
Menagerie and of I Remember 
Mama, both of which make use of the 
dramatic “frame,” calls attention to a 
dramaturgical device, which, although 
far from common, has been used fre- 
quently enough in the history of drama 
to warrant analysis. Such a “frame” is 
composed of one or more characters dis- 
tinct in time, place, plane of reality, or 
style, from the characters who present 
the play’s major action. The characters 
of the “frame” begin and end the play 
and may appear at intervals between 
episodes of the major action. Plays like 
Barrie’s A Kiss for Cinderella which 
present a dream sequence within the 
major action do not fall into this cate- 
gory. The Emperor Jones and Beggar 
on Horseback, in which the final action 
occurs in the frame are borderline cases. 
One is likely to think of the dramatic 
“frame” first as a device for presenting 


fantasy or for representing a reality dif- 
feient from that of every day. In Haupt- 
mann’s The Assumption of Hannele, 
the realistic frame provides a_ take-off 
for the playwright’s flight into the-beau- 
tiful vision of Hannele’s assumption in- 
to Heaven and a safe landing when his 
flight is done. Kaufman and Connelly 
use the device in much the same way to 
frame Neil McRae’s dream in Beggar 
on Horseback. In one of the oldest ex- 
tant examples, Peale’s The Old Wiwes 
Tale, the realistic English rustics pro- 
vide an earthy frame for the fanciful 
potpourri of the play proper. And al- 
though the Stage Manager in Our Town 
fulfills more important functions, his 
presence makes: possible the transition 
from the realism of the earlier scenes 
to the fantasy of the graveyard scene. 
The device is not obvious in O'Neill's 
The Emperor Jones; nevertheless, the 
first and last scenes serve to frame the 
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delirium of Jones’ fear-stricken flight 
through the jungle, just as the first and 
last scenes of Hauptmann’s play serve 
to frame the delirium of Hannele’s 
deathbed. 

Also quick to spring to mind are the 
plays which use the “frame” as a means 
of satirizing or burlesquing drama and 
the theatre. Among the older plays, 
Beaumont and Fletcher's The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, Buckingham’s The 
Rehearsal, and Sheridan’s The Critic 
each used the device primarily to ridicule 
the playwriting and acting of its own 
day. More recently Shaw has found it, 
in Fanny's First Play, a handy means of 
ridiculing dramatic critics and their cri- 
ticism. 

However, these are not the only, nor 
even the commonest, uses of the “frame.” 
In The Old Wwes Tale Clunch, Madge, 
Antic, Frolic, and Fantastic provide 
comedy lacking in the action of the 
play proper. The famous Induction of 
The Taming of the Shrew indicates 
Shakespeare's intention of providing a 
“frame” of additional comic action in 
the joke played on Christopher Sly, per- 
haps to lengthen the performance time, 
perhaps to provide a role for a popular 
comedian. The Citizen and his Wife, in 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, pro- 
vide a great deal of comedy of a realis- 
tic type, contrasting both with serious 
romanticism of the Jasper-Luce plot 
and with the slapstick burlesque of 
Ralph’s adventures. In Fanny's First 
Play the prologue and epilogue supply 
additional and contrasting comedy. 


Indeed, it is as contrast that the 
“frame” functions most frequently: con- 
trast between the real and the fantastic 
in The Old Wives Tale, in Hannele, in 
Beggar on Horseback, in The Emperor 
Jones; contrast between the real and the 
theatrical in The Knight of the Burning 


Pestle, The Rehearsal, The Critic, and 
Fanny’s First Play. 

The “frame” has frequently been used 
for exposition. From the opening scene 
of Hannele, we learn of the little girl’s 
sufferings, of her longing for her mother, 
for death, and for the consolation of 
Heaven, all that is necessary to an under- 
standing of the delirium that is to follow. 
Similarly in the opening scene of Beggar 
on Horseback, we meet Neil, his fiancee, 
Gladys Cady, her odious family, and 
Cynthia Mason; and we learn of the con- 
flict which is to give rise to Neil’s dream. 
O'Neill in the opening scene of The Em- 
peror Jones lays with great care the 
foundation for Jones’ disintegration 
through fear, the murders in the United 
States, the story of the Silver bullet, 
spells, ghosts, witchdoctors, all are in- 
troduced in the last conversation be- 
tween Jones and Smithers. And the 
fatal tom-toms begin in the opening 
scene. 

The “frame” becomes even more use- 
ful as a means of exposition when it ap- 
pears throughout, instead of merely at 
the beginning. In The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, the Citizen’s Wife helps 
set the scene for each of Ralph's exploits 
by demanding that the boy appear in 
situations which suit her fancy. The 
Stage Manager in Our Town not only 
tells the audience directly what the scene 
and nature of the play are but also sets 
the stage and introduces the characters 
for each of its episodes. Similarly, in The 
Glass Menagerie, Tom, although he 
speaks less frequently than does the Stage 
Manager in Our Town, not only intro- 
duces the characters and action, but also 
comments on both, reminding the audi- 
ence from time to time of the back- 
ground of world events against which 
the homely action is played. In J Re- 
member Mama Van Druten uses Katrin 
not only in the usual fashion to intro. 
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duce scenes and characters, but also in 
one instance to permit the telescoping 
of a number of Mr. Hyde's evenings of 
reading into one scene, without depart- 
ing unduly from the realistic style. The 
old actor reads bits from several different 
books, and Katrin furnishes the transi- 
tions. 

Occasionally, the “frame” has been 
used to set the tone or the mood of the 
action which it encloses. As soon as the 
curtain has risen on The Glass Menag- 
erie, Tom tells the audience that this 
is a play of remembrance, that it is sen- 
timental, that it is not realistic. In 
similar fashion, the Stage Manager pre- 
pares the audience for the quiet, senti- 
mental, homely tone of Our Town, and 
for the presentational style of its staging. 
Dialogue, rather than direct address to 
the audience is the medium in the open- 
ing scene of The Emperor Jones, but 
the flight of the last of the native serv- 
ants, Smitty's sneering warnings, and the 
start of the tom-toms set up a tension 
with an undercurrent of the fear which 
is to be the mood and theme of the play. 

The “frame” can give punctuation 
and continuity to the play of many 
scenes. One expects to find it so used 
in Elizabethan drama. The comments 
of Madge and the rustics serve that pur- 
pose in The Old Wives Tale, as do the 
comments of the Citizen and his Wife, 
who speak after nearly every scene, in- 
deed, after nearly every important exit, 
in The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
Similarly, the incoherent succession of 
burlesque episodes in The Rehearsal is 
held together by the comments of John- 
son, Smith, and Bayes, and the episodes 
in The Critic by the remarks of Dangle, 
Sneerwell, and Puff. The Stage Manager 
in Our Town, by commenting on the 
action and by setting up the dummy 
scenery and properties, performs much 
the same function. In all these examples, 
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the “frame” provides the kind of con- 
tinuity which a master of ceremonies 
frequently gives to the otherwise uncon- 
nected skits and musical numbers of a 
revue, 

One might expect to find the “frame” 
used to perform another function of the 
master of ceremonies, namely, to cover 
changes of scenery, but this does not ap- 
pear to be the case in the plays which 
come to mind, unless the Stage Manag- 
er’s shifting cf properties in Our Town 
can be taken as an example. Even in 
I Remember Mama, where the “frame” 
might have been so used, all the shifts ex- 
cept one are obviously covered by scenes 
played on the small side stages: The 
shift'from Mama’s house to Uncle Chris’ 
bedroom may be covered in part by a 
“frame” speech of Katrin’s, but the 
telephone scene which precedes it is 
probably sufficient for that purpose. 

Although the continuity type of 
“frame” serves to invest heterogeneous 
dramatic material with some effect of 
unity, the effect is much stronger if the 
“frame” contributes one or more char- 
acters to the action which it encloses. 
In Hannele, nearly all the characters of 
the “frame” reappear as characters in 
Hannele’s delirium, some of them little 
changed, but Sister Martha transformed 
into the angelic Deaconess, and _ the 
Schoolmaster, the mysterious 
Stranger. Similarly, the characters of the 
“frame” in Beggar on Horseback become 
the characters, somewhat transformed, of 
Neil's dream. The fact that Tom in The 
Glass both as 
“frame” and as principal character in 
the action contributes greatly to the ef- 
fect of unity. Katrin serves in the same 
way to unify the variety of episodes in 
I Remember Mama. The high degree 
of unity achieved in The Emperor Jones 
is due in large part to the fact that Jones 
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is the principal character both of the 
“frame” and of the enclosed action. 


I Remember Mama appears to be 
unique in its use of the “frame” to 
create Climax. Mama is clearly the prin- 
cipal character of the story, but Van 
Druten has used Katrin’s ambition to 
become a writer as the recurrent theme, 
and with great ingenuity has made of it 
the “frame” and a good deal of the sub- 
stance of the play. As the curtain rises, 
we see Katrin grown up, sitting at her 
desk finishing a story. She starts to read 
it aloud: “For as long as I could remem- 
ber, the house on Steiner Street had been 
home.” As she reads, the inner curtains 
part on the childhood scene she is des- 
cribing. All of Katrin’s succeeding ex- 
pository speeches are cast in the form of 
excerpts from her story, In the play 
proper, Katrin’s ambition appears from 
time to time, more frequently and with 
greater importance as the end approach- 
es. Finally, a $500 check arrives with 
the announcement that she has had a 
story accepted, and in a glow of happy 
achievement, Katrin sits down to read 
it to her admiring family. Thus the final 
curtain falls, as the opening curtain had 
risen, on the words: “For as long as I 
could remember, the house on Steiner 
Street had been home.” When one con- 
siders how episodic the play is, the effect 
of climax is surprisingly strong. 

If we may take as representative the 
plays analysed in this essay, the “frame” 
appears to be more effective the more 
fully it is integrated with the action 
which it contains. An effect of integra- 
tion may be achieved, as in The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle and in Our Town, 
by the omnipresence of the “frame”, 
even when there is little attempt at 
actual integration. However, the effect of 
unity is much greater when the character 
who provides the frame, is also a prin- 
cipal in the action, as is Tom in The 
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Glass Menagerie and Katrin in 7 Re- 
member Mama. 


Complete integration, however, ap- 
pears to be achieved not through the 
omnipresence of the “frame”, even when 
the characters of the “frame” appear also 
in the action, but rather through a grad- 
ual transition from “frame” to principal 
action. Hannele presents an interesting 
example of this technique. The play 
opens on a note of sordid realism among 
the inmates of a poorhouse. The School- 
master and Seidel, a wood-cutter, rush 
in carrying Hannele, whom the wood- 
cutter has saved from drowning in a 
pond. She has tried to kill herself. They 
wrap her up and give her a hot drink; 
the Doctor examines her; and Sister 
Martha comes to nurse her. Hannele 


thinks she sees her brutal step-father, 
Mattern, but Sister Martha tells her it 
is imagination. The Sister leaves to get 
some hot compresses, and while she is 


gone, the figure of Mattern appears, vis- 
ible this time to the audience also. Han- 
nele, terrified, gets out of bed and falls 
unconscious to the floor. Sister Martha 
returns and gets Hannele back to bed. 
We are on the plane of reality again, 
but not for long. Hannele smells lilacs 
and hears angels singing. The light dims 
and in the darkness Sister Martha is re- 
placed by an apparition of Hannele’s 
dead mother. After giving Hannele the 
Key of Heaven, she departs in darkness. 
Children are heard singing and then 
angels, as the curtain falls on Act I. Act 
II begins once more on the plane of 
reality with a brief scene between Sister 
Martha and Hannele. Then the Black 
Angel appears, and Sister Martha slips 
away, to return shortly as the white- 
winged Deaconess who shields Hannele 
from the destroyer. Thereafter, the flow 
of fantasy swells uninterrupted to its 
peak in the assumption scene. 


The Emperor Jones exhibits a similar 
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pattern of gradual transition from reality 
to delirium. The transition, in this case, 
however, is achieved not so much by the 
alternation of reality and fantasy as by 
a continuous slipping away from reality 
into the ever-accelerating tide of fear. 
The play begins ominously, but on a 
plane of complete sanity. The natives 
have risen against Jones, but proud and 
confident of his cunning and _his 
strength, he plans to escape them 
through the jungle. He is prepared: he 
has explored the paths, he has cached 
food at the jungle’s edge, he has his 
revolver with six bullets, five lead and 
one silver, so that if the worst comes he 
can die in style. Scene Two is at twilight 
on the edge of the jungle which looms 
dark beyond. Jones enters tired but still 
confident, still seeing things as they are. 
He'll find his cached food, eat, and push 
on. But he can’t find the food, and the 
Little Formless Fears struggle up out of 
the surrounding gloom. Alarmed, he 
fires one of his precious bullets at them. 
They fade away, and emboldened, he 
starts into the jungle. Scene Three finds 
him momentarily cheered by the rising 
moon, but in its light he sees Jeff, whom 
he had killed years before in a quarrel 
over a crap game. He banishes the phan- 
tom with another shot, but now the tom- 
toms sound louder, and he plunges 
wildly into the underbrush. The next 
four scenes follow the same pattern, each 
beginning on a more desperate pitch, 
each mounting to a higher peak of panic 
than the one before, until Jones fires his 
last bullet, the treasured silver one, at 
the vision of the Witch Doctor and the 
Crocodile God, and falls exhausted to 
the ground. 


Both these plays, it is interesting to 
note, close with an abrupt return to 
reality. In The Emperor Jones the final 
scene is at the point where Jones first 
entered the jungle, just before daybreak 


the next morning. Smitty is talking 
quietly with the native soldiers who 
await the return of their oppressor. The 
dialogue is slow. There is only the beat 
of the tom-toms, now very loud, to re. 
mind us of the terrors of the night. A 
shot rings out. The tom-toms are silent. 
The soldiers enter with Jones’ body. In 
Hannele, the return to reality is even 
more abrupt. Angels surround the trans. 
figured Hannele, singing: “We bear thee 
away to the Heavenly Rest; the stage 
grows dark, and then as their voices die 
away, lightens again to reveal the alms. 
house as it was at the beginning: Han- 
nele, once more a poor sick child, lies on 
the cot; the Doctor bends over her with 
a stethoscope; Sister Martha, holding a 
candle, stands anxiously by. 


If one may judge from these two plays 
and from Beggar on Horseback, the 
“frame” is an effective device for pre- 
senting action in the realm of fantasy 
or on a plane of reality different from 
that of every day. Some such device ap- 
pears to be essential. Elmer Rice's Amer- 
ican Landscape attempts to do without 
one. The play may have other faults, 
but the mingling of the quick and the 
dead — the living Dales with the ghosts 
of the dead Dales, Moll Flanders, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe — is what makes 
it fundamentally unacceptable. 


However, themes which require treat- 
ment on more than one plane of reality 
are comparatively few, and therefore, it 
is as a device for simplifying the exposi- 
tion and for unifying the variety of 
scenes in the episodic play that the 
“frame” is likely to be most useful. To- 
day's playwright, faced with the problem 
of dramatizing a novel or of treating @ 
contemporary subject in the episodic 
form which the moving pictures have 
made popular, may find the dramatic 
“frame” exactly the device he needs. 
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IS THERE A WORD FOR APHASICS? 


JEANFTTE O. ANDERSON 
Louisiana State University 


HEN children are learning to 

speak, they use first nouns, then 
verbs, later pronouns, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, and _ prepositions. 
When adults learn a new language, they 
proceed in the same fashion, whether 
the new language be foreign in the sense 
of being a part of the culture of a nation 
other than their native one or foreign 
in the sense of being the terminology of 
a field of knowledge strange to them. 
Whatever the language, nouns always 
come first. 


In our study of aphasias, we have in 
over eighty years of more and less ob- 
jective researches mastered only the 
nouns, and not all of those. When we 
attempt to define or explain aphasia 
we find our linguistic deficiency all too 
real and apparent. Yet, if we would dis- 
cuss aphasia, we must try to bound the 
limits of our discussion with words. We 
must follow the injunction Voltaire is 
alleged to have given a friend, “If you 
would discuss with me, you must define 
your terms.” 


I 


Whenever we essay a definition of our 
term, our noun, “aphasia”, we encounter 
semantic difficulties. We start out, 
“Aphasia is. . . .” And we learn that “is” 
is not the verb for aphasia. We begin 
again, “Aphasia seems to be. . . .” We 
despair and wonder if any form of “to 
be” is meet with our noun. We must 
progress to verbs, though, if the noun 
is to acquire and so convey meaning. 

With this need in mind, we pursue our 
quest, remembering as we run some- 
thing about fools rushing. If, however, 
speech correctionists can lay any claim 
to angelic ancestry, such information 


has failed to get into the record. So we 
rush to define the term we would dis- 
cuss. The dictionary offers: “Aphasia, 
loss of speech as a result of cerebral 
affection.” That covers a good deal of 
ground. A standard medical dictionary 
amplifies the stark statement of its etymo- 
logical brother: “Aphasia, a weakening 
or loss of the faculty of language in any 
of its forms—reading, writing, speaking, 
and the appreciation of the written, 
printed, or spoken word—independent 
of disease of the vocal organs or of the 
mind.” Paul Broca in 1861 defined 
what he called aphemia and what has 
come to be called aphasia as “disorders 
of articulated language.” So spoke the 
neurologist.2. Weisenburg and McBride 
have been somewhat more specific: 
“Aphasia is a disorder manifested chiefly 
in language processes. Thus far agree- 
ment is fairly general, but beyond this 
preliminary statement there are great 
differences of opinion.” A neurologist 
and a psychologist collaborated in this 
cautious definition.’ 


Our definition of aphasia has pro- 
gressed from the complete loss of speech 
to disorders in all language processes. 
We still need to clarify the meaning of 
the term. to the speech correctionist. 
West defines Dysphasias, not Aphasias, 
as disorders of linguistic symbolization, 
and goes on to say: 


Many cases of speech disorder are to be under- 
stood not primarily as defects of expression, i.¢., 
of phonation and articulation, but as a failure 
of symbolization—the faculty of forming, re- 


1 Stedman's Practical Medical Dictionary (14th 
ed., Baltimore, 1939), p. 76. 

2]. M. Nielsen, Agnosia, Apraxia, Aphasia 
(Les Angeles, 1936), chap. I. 

8 Theodore Weisenburg and Katharine E. Mc- 
Bride, Aphasia (New York, 1935). Pp. $4. 
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taining, and reproducing mental concepts in 
association with purely arbitrary combinations 
of speech sounds. These cases are called dys- 
phasic. The dysphasic’s failure properly to say 
the word match, for example, is due not to a 
lack of potential motor skill, but rather to a 
failure in his ability to associate three items of 
his experience into one integrated reaction: (1) 
the match as a real object of sense, i.¢., of sight, 
sound, smell, etc.; (2) the sound match, which 
has by pure human convention come to repre- 
sent the real object; and (g) the neuro-muscular 
reaction involved in uttering the spoken word 
match. Related to this dysphasia proper are 
specialized deficiencies; dysgraphia, difficulty in 
writing arbitrary symbols; dyslexia, difficulty in 
interpreting these written symbols; dyspraxia, 
difficulty in making purposeful use of well- 
known objects. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
term dysphasia designates language disorders of 
the sort described above, caused by abnormali- 
ties of the association areas of the cerebrum. 


Anyone who has worked with aphasic 
patients knows that no one of these 
definitions, not even the last cogent 
statement by a speech pathologist, is 
either comprehensive or completely satis- 
factory. Aphasia is a failure of symboliz- 
ation, true, but every case of aphasia pre- 
sents a different complex composite of 
aphasic manifestations. A working con- 
cept of aphasia for the speech correc- 
tionist, then, defines aphasia as a basic 
disorder of symbolization that may ex- 
hibit any combination of many aphasic 
manifestations. These manifestations 
may be classified as expressive, receptive, 
associative, mixed.® 


II 
So far, our discussion has dealt with 
a theory of aphasic disturbance, with a 
concept of aphasia, with the recognition 
of aphasic manifestations and with an 
understanding of the nature of these 


4 Robert West; Lou Kennedy, and Anna Carr, 
The Rehabilitation of Speech (New York, 1937), 

12h. 

5 Jeanette O. Anderson, “Aphasia from the 
Viewpoint of a Speech Pathologist,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, 1X, 209-226; “Eighteen Cases 
of Aphasia Studied from the Viewpoint of a 
Speech Pathologist,” ibid., X, 9-33. 


linguistic aberrations. We have 
nothing about what may be done to 
correct the disorder once we recognize 
it and have some concept of its nature, 
The speech pathologist may stop with 
recognition and comprehension, but the 
speech correctionist counts these two 
steps as only a beginning. When he asks 
himself and his mentors, “Is there a word 
for aphasia?”, he does not mean a word 
of definition or classification, but an 
actual, literal word received and/or pro- 
duced by the individual who has been 
deprived prenatally, natally or post- 
natally of the peculiarly human behavior 
designated by Head as “symbolic formu- 
lation”® and, earlier, by Jackson as 
“propositional speech.”* The problem 
confronting the speech correctionist is 
one of prognosis and education or re- 
education; he begins with the diagnosis, 
medical, and linguistic. 

When an aphasic comes or is brought 
to a speech clinic, the speech correction- 
ist legitimately may encourage him. For 
almost every aphasic, there is a word. 
And once he has a word, he can get 
more. With the aid of a trained speech 
therapist, an aphasic patient can reroute 
his impaired or undeveloped linguistic 
neurograms. Progress will be slow, but 
it will also be sure unless there is further 
pathological invasion of cortical tissue. 
The aphasic child will learn much less 
rapidly than the nonaphasic child. The 
aphasic adult must expect to spend years, 
not months, if he would regain a part 
of his former reading, writing, and 
speaking ability. From one to six years 


_of speech correction may be expected to 


produce increasingly more efficient com- 
prehension and production of written 
and oral speech symbols by adults rem 
dered aphasic through injury or illness 


® Henry Head, Aphasia and Kindred Disor- 
ders of Speech (New York, 1926), I, 210 ff. 

7 Selected Writings of J. H. Jackson, ed. James 
Taylor (London, 1932), II, 159-160. 
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After an initial period of training, vary- 
ing in length from patient to patient, 
each individual tends to reach a plateau, 
somewhere short of his former level of 
excellence, beyond which he seems un- 
able to go despite his will to learn or the 
extent of the training to which he is ex- 
posed. Many persons learn to speak, 
write, and read enough to carry on un- 
complicated lives at home or in simple 
employment. 


Although there is a word for most 
aphasics, each patient must be ready for 
his word before it can be taught him 
and before he can learn it. Neither the 
aphasic child nor the aphasic adult prof- 
its from speech correction until he 
wants so much to express his inner ver- 
balizations that he spontaneously at- 
tempts some form of overt communica- 
tion with other organisms, human or 
not, in his environment. This effort to 
speak may be made orally, manually, 
grimacingly, graphically, or chirograph- 
ically. It must be ontogenetic. 


Once the aphasic tries to commun- 
icate, he will respond to speech training 
or retraining. During this period of 
relatively rapid progress, an aphasic child 
learns well when objects, toys, pictures, 
and situations are associated with speech 
sounds. The adult who has through 
physical or psychological trauma lost 
all or part of his once-learned ability to 
manipulate verbal symbols, incoming 
and outgoing, usually responds better 
to written or printed symbols than to 
the realities for which they stand. So 
completely is the average adult condi- 
tioned to living in a word-world that he 
readivsts to this world more easily and 
quickly than to the fact-world in which 
he had his postnatal origin. Only when 
situations, objects, persons, colors, or 
pictures are fraught with emotional 
significance do they provoke an attempt 
at speech as rapidly as do printed or 


written symbols. For example, unless an 
adult patient feels strongly about cats, 
the printed symbols, c-a-t, will probably 
cause him to respond orally twice as 
quickly and accurately as a pictured or 
actual feline . . . on the subhuman level. 
The same man, however, would be likely 
to respond more quickly, one way or 
another, to his wife in person than to 
the printed symbols, w-i-f-e. The former 
situation would tend to be the stronger 
stimulus — for better or for worse. 


Although it may be necessary at first 
to employ strongly emotional stimuli 
to secure overt response from a patient, 
this practice is to be avoided and dis- 
couraged because it leads in the aphasic, 
even more than in the so-called normal, 
to noncortical language, to uncontrolled 
speech, to excesses of emotion that even- 
tually inhibit rather than stimulate 
volitional speech, to hysteria, to behavior 
on a thalamic level. Repetition of non- 
significant material; exclamations such 
as “Oh, fudge!”, “Dear me!”, “Terrible, 
terrible!” and “Darn!”; and _ well 
phonated and articulated but nonpro- 
positional profanity are examples of 
speech responses to poorly controlled 
emotional stimuli. Properly and sparing- 
ly used, emotional stimuli may help the 
patient to recall proper names and may 
build self-confidence by demonstrating 
to him that he can produce meaningful 
phonetic combinations. 


It is important to guard an aphasic 
from emotional excesses. He is no longer 
able to guard himself very effectively. 
His cortex is damaged, and since the 
cortex functions as a Gestalt, injury to 
any part of it affects all of its workings. 
The aphasic’s emotional behavior is 
often as uncontrolled as it was when he 
was a baby. He iaughs and cries easily 
and without moderation. He has temper- 
tantrums. He experiences rapid changes 
in mood. He has to relearn cortical con- 
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trol not only of speech but of all his 
overt behavior. In this discussion, how- 
ever, we are concerned with the psycho- 
logical and semantic aspects of linguistic 
impairment rather than with the spas- 
tically defective phonation and articula- 
tion that often accompany aphasia. 
As the infant achieves more and more 
specialization of activity with the 
myelinization of cortical fibers, so the 
aphasic child or adult may be taught 
increasingly exact behavior patterns. 
The child, of course, learns speech in 
half a dozen indiscreet and overlapping 
stages: undifferentiated crying, differ- 
entiated crying, babbling, _lallation, 
echolalia, true speech.* The aphasic who 
is ready for speech training is usually 
babbling. Lallation and echolalia should 
be employed as useful steps leading to- 
ward true speech. Phonetics and the in- 
corporation of speech sounds into non- 
sense syllables seem useful only as they 
are made an integral part of the normal 
speech learning process just described. 
In and of themselves, they seem non- 
valuable; used in a developmental learn- 
ing sequence, they may be invaluable. 


Ill 

In helping an aphasic patient toward 
a volitional use of language, it is useful 
to know that there are more ways than 
one to approach the teaching of speech. 
When we learn new words, we more or 
less consciously employ one or more of 
these ways in stimulating ourselves to 
produce speech in audible or visible 
form. Those of us who are eye minded 
depend mainly upon visual imagery; we 
count on being able to see the word in 
our mind’s eye whenever we need to re- 
produce it in writing or speech. We 
learn by seeing and reseeing. Others of 
us are ear minded. We are able to re- 
produce language orally and in writing 


8 Mildred F. Berry and Jon Eisenson The 
Defective in Speech (New York, 1942), chap. L. 
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—we are usually better speakers than 
spellers — because of re-auditorization or 


-hearing in our mind's ear. We depend 


chiefly upon auditory imagery. We learg 
by hearing and rehearing. Still others 
among us are movement minded. We 
learn by repetition of neuro muscular 
patterns. We say or write a word over 
and over again to learn it. When we 
want to reproduce it at a later date, we 
depend upon kinesthetic imagery, upon 
a sense of re-moving. Visual, auditory, 
and kinesthetic imagery account for most 
speech learning. For certain words we 
depend to a lesser degree upon tactile, 
olfactory, and gustatory images as well, 
Most of us use all of these images in 
combination as we learn, but one type 
of imagery usually predominates or 
leads. 

We learn, retain, and reproduce sym- 
bols because we are able to summon 
images at will. The aphasic can usually 
learn or relearn along the same pattern, 
but more slowly. At first, the speech cor- 
rectionist needs to present as many 
stimuli as possible with each word to be 
learned; later, the strongest or lead 
stimulus will become evident and can 
then be employed as an initial stimulus 
for further learning. It is always more 
effective, however, to use a combination 
of stimuli than to depend upon any one 
alone. The aphasic will speak and/or 
write a word more quickly if he hears 
it and sees it while he tries to write it and 
say it than if only one stimulus were pre- 
sented and only one response request- 
ed. There are at least two reasons for this: 
first, each stimulus and response tends 
to reinforce others made simultaneously; 
second, if one avenue of reception or && 
pression is blocked, anatomically or psy- 
chologically, concomitant stimuli and 
responses provide alternate routes by 
which necessary neurological associations 
may be effected. 
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To effect these associations, neural 
impulses must be rerouted to their usual 
association areas through healthy tissue; 
remaining tissue of the dominant hemis- 
phere must associate impulses previously 
synapsing elsewhere; or the intact, us- 
ually nondominant, cerebral hemisphere 
must take over the function of damaged 
brain areas. This is the theory upon 
which neurologists and _ psychologists 
explain restitution of linguistic function. 
Such restitution occurs slowly, only 
partially spontaneously and never in 
vacuo. We have noted that the cerebral 
cortex functions as a unit. This is true 
of the entire central nervous system. This 
nervous system, we know, is capable of 
extreme selectivity and specificity, but 
it is also true that interference with the 
functioning of any part of the system is 
reflected throughout the system and its 
activities. For us, this means that we 
never work with aphasia but always with 
the aphasic individual. Speech is, even 
more truly than style, the expression of 
an individual's mode of experience. In 
teaching aphasic children, speech ought 
to be an outgrowth of daily experience. 
Speech should never be taught as an 
entity, an end in itself, but always as 
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an integral part of the business of living, 
a means to an end. For the aphasic adult, 
retraining in speech cannot be separated 
from emotional, social, and vocational 
retraining. Only as a patient achieves 
personal, social, and economic stability 
will his speech stabilize. He cannot be 
taught speech while he waits to live. He 
has to go on living and his speech train- 
ing will be useful to him only as it keeps 
pace with his needs. 


If speech therapy for aphasic children 
and adults is planned to satisfy the 
special, biological, social, and economic 
needs of each patient, there is a word for 
aphasics. 

In brief recapitulation, then there is a 
word for aphasics: (1) if there is no pro- 
gressive destruction of brain tissue, and 
speech training will not interfere with 
the patient’s recovery; (2) if there is no 
previous history of inability to learn 
language for other reasons than the 
aphasia; (3) if the patient has attempt- 
ed spontaneously to ccrmmunicate; (4) 
if regular daily speech training is adapt- 
ed to each patient's special abilities and 
linguistic residues and incorporated into 
his way of life. 
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FIELD AND SHIPBOARD TRAINING OF BATTLE TELEPHONE 
TALKERS* 
LOUIS A. MALLORY 
Assistant Professor of Speech, Brooklyn College, New York 
and 
JOHN C. SNIDECOR 
Associate Professor of Speech, Univ. of Calif., Santa Barbara College 


HEN early in 1943 Project N-109 

was organized at the request of 
the U. S. Navy “to develop tests, devices, 
and methods for the selection and train- 
ing of personnel for speech commun- 
ication over battle telephone equip- 
ment,’ no systematic, co-ordinated, over- 
all training program for interior voice 
communications had been organized. 
The Navy was keenly aware of the im- 
portance of effective communication 
over the sound-powered battle phones, 
but the training of talkers had heretofore 
been left largely to the discretion of 
individual training officers and ship 
commanders. Wartime experience in- 
dicated the need for a more standardized 
and more integrated training program. 
The large number of men being inducted 
into the naval service and assigned to 
sea duty as quickly as possible after their 
basic training also made the immediate 
introduction of talker training at the 
boot camp level of considerable import- 
ance. As indicated in the first article of 
this series, much of the telephone talking 
aboard ship is done by relatively inex- 


* This is the second of two articles based on 
the research and service programs of Project 
N-109, Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, Applied Psychology Panel, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York City, contractor. 
The first article summarized the research under- 
taken to determine suitable methods for the 
selection and training of naval battle telephone 
talkers. This article will sketch some of the 
training programs as applied in the field and 
on shipboard. Project personnel most active in 
these training programs were: George K. Ben- 
nett George W. Hibbitt, William J. Temple, 
Tohn C. Snidecor (later with the Navy), and 
Louis A. Mallory. Personnel of collaborating 
projects will be indicated under the appropriate 
section, 


perienced men. Yet the reports and com. 
mands they are required to relay are 
frequently of vital importance to the 
operation of the ship. Under peacetime 
conditions there was more time in which 
a man could learn to become effective 
as a talker along with his other duties 
Under the stress of war an ineffective 
talker might at any time become a dan- 
ger spot on his ship. Operation and 
combat reports indicated frequent fail 
ures in interior communications, some. 
times with disastrous results. 


As soon, therefore, as sufficient re 
search had been completed to warrant 
reasonably sound conclusions concerning 
effective training methods,’ the results 
were communicated to the Navy, and a 
quickly as possible talker training pro 
grams were established in the field and 
on shipboard, 


TALKER TRAINING AT THE Boot 
Camp LEVEL 


Basic, or boot camp, training was 
given by the Navy at a number of trait- 
ing centers, under various conditions 
and with varying schedules. One of the 
first facts encountered in the field trait 
ing of telephone talkers was that the 
courses needed to be flexible enough @ 
meet differing conditions of time allot 
ment and instructional personnel avail 
able. The U.S. Fleet Telephone Talkews 
Manual, developed by Project N-109, i 
collaboration with various naval. 
cies, provided the basic informatio® 


1 See the first article of this series for a sum 
mary of this research. 
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necessary for effective communication 
over sound-powered telephone circuits, 
but it did not provide course outlines, 
drill materials, or exercises. When, 
therefore, the Destroyer Escort Gunnery 
School, Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, 
Virginia, requested material for special 
drills for 3” and 5” guns, preparation of 
this requested material developed into 
the Supplement to Fleet Telephone 
Talkers’ Manual, I: A Guide for the 
Training of Instructors with Methods of 
Instruction for Telephone Talkers.*? This 
Supplement, in addition to a plan for a 
telephone talker classroom and suggest- 
ions for shipboard training, contained 
lesson plans for a four-hour, a three- 
hour, and a briefer talker course, to- 
gether with practice materials in special 
digit drill, language used in docking 
and paravaning, language used in 
damage control, gunnery drills for 3” /50., 
and 5”/38, and 1.175 guns, phrasing 
commands, and drill on difficult sounds. 
Distributed by the Navy to the various 
training centers, the Supplement became 
the basis of the telephone talker courses 
at various levels. 


As equipment for basic talker training 
a classroom for go to 50 men was recom- 
mended, with from 15 to 25 sound- 
powered phones arranged in two banks 
in celotex booths, open on one side, and 
two completely enclosed celotex booths 
with observation windows for two in- 
structors. A phonograph play-back was 
also recommended, together with two 
Magnetic tape recorders suggested as 
desirable but not essential additional 
equipment. 


The course content suggested con- 
sisted of: (1) “The Importance of Battle 
Phone Talking” (dramatic training 
phonograph recording); (2) “How to 
Speak over Battle Phones” (a similar 


*The complete Supplement is contained in 
OSRD Report No. 3671, June, 1944. 
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recording) ; (3) “Mass Drill” for speech 
training; (4) reading of Fleet Telephone 
Talkers’ Manual; (5) “Standard Battle 
Phone Procedures and Commands” 
(dramatic training recording); (6) 
demonstration of phone make-up and 
stowage; (7) drill on phones; (8) digit 
drill on phones; (9) appropriate gun 
circuit drills on phones; (10) drill on 
phones in phraseology in docking or 
streaming paravance; (11) drill on 
phones in phrasing commands. 

Objective quizzes on the material of 
the Talkers’ Manual and the three train- 
ing records were provided, and a _ per- 
formance check on the men’s handling of 
the equipment was recommended. 

A four-hour course was recommended 
as the desirable minimum standard, and 
a five-hour course was later made 
standard by the Training Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. After an 
excellent training motion picture had 
been developed by the Training Divi- 
sion, its use was recommended. 


Voice COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM FOR 
THE SUBMARINE SERVICE 


In April, 1944, the Columbia Univer- 
sity Division of War Research laboratory 
at New London, Connecticut, was asked 
by the Commander, Submarines, Atlan- 
tic, to assist in standardizing submarine 
voice procedures and phraseology, and 
in developing a comprehensive voice 
communications training program. As a 
result of this request, a co-operative pro- 
gram was developed, with personnel 
from the Harvard Psycho-Acoustic Lab- 
oratory, Columbia University Division 
of War Research, and Project N-109 
participating.* A training program pro- 
viding for basic, intermediate, and ad- 


8 Personnel from the Harvard Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory most actively concerned with this 
work were: M. H. Abrams, J. Miller, and E. B. 
Newman. For Columbia University Division of 
War Research: W. D. Neff, W. L. Jenkins, and 
T. K. Glennan. 
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vanced courses was developed, put into 
operation at New London, and, subse- 
quently, extended to other submarine 
bases. A feature of the field training at 
New London was the training of five 
naval officers appointed by the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel to take charge of 
training activities at outlying centers. 
Later, twenty-one enlisted men were 
trained and assigned to staff the training 
installations at various submarine activi- 
ties. 

Motivation was an important factor 
in all field training of talkers. It was at 
times hard to convince either officers or 
men, concerned as they were with the 
more spectacular aspects of naval train- 
ing, that drill in speaking over tele- 
phones was necessary. It was felt that 
this problem of motivation would be 
particularly important with the crews 
of submarines, as many of the men 
undergoing training had already been 
on patrol or had seen service with the 
surface fleet. Such men were apt to feel 
that they had little need for training in 
talking over the battle phones. 

Partly to meet this factor of motiva- 
tion, training equipment somewhat more 
elaborate than that recommended for 
the basic course for surface talkers was 
developed. A training interphone, de- 
veloped earlier by the Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory for other work, was modified 
for use in the submarine training pro- 
gram. This training interphone provided 
a two-channel amplifier, a noise gener- 
ator, a VU meter for measuring the 
level of speech or noise, and a filter for 
distorting speech over the loud-speaker 
system in a manner similar to that in 
which it is distorted by sound-powered 
phones. 

A specially designed control desk 
placed all the equipment used in run- 
ning the drills within easy reach of the 
chief instructor. Loud-speakers were 


suspended overhead in the classroom t 
broadcast interfering noise during drills 
In addition to the sound-powered 
phones, an intercom system was provided 
to simulate the 1MC and 7MC announe 
ing systems on board a submarine. Re 
cording equipment and a phonograph 
play-back were also provided. 


Each training room was designed to 
operate two 15-phone circuits at the 
same time. Drills were conducted against 
a background of submarine noise sim. 
ilar in quality and intensity to that pre. 
vailing in the engine rooms with both 
diesels running. 

With this equipment the instructor 
was able not only to demonstrate the 
transmission characteristics of sound. 
powered phones and the effect of inter. 
fering noise upon intelligibility, but he 
was also able to vary the difficulty of 
the drills according to the skill of the 
students. The ambient interfering noise 
also drowned out the sound of voices 
in the room, so that the messages trans- 
mitted could be heard only over the 
phones. The recording and playback 
equipment made it possible for a trainee 
to hear himself in relation to the other 
men on the circuit. Weak or poorly 
articulated transmissions were thus very 
effectively demonstrated, and improve- 
ment could be objectively noted. 

The basic course provided for at least 
five hours of instruction. In the first 
hour the instructor, using the interphone 
trainer and loud-speakers, described and 
demonstrated the reasons behind seven 
rules for good telephone talking. These 
rules, simplified conclusions drawn from 
research and observation, were promil- 
ently displayed on posters in the training 
room. They were as follows: (1) Pres 
the transmitter button only when tran® 
mitting. (2) Keep the transmitter clos 
to the lips. (3) Talk loudly, but do not 
shout. (4) Pronounce clearly. (5) Talk 
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slowly. (6) Use only standard phrase- 
ology. (7) Maintain circuit discipline. 

The effect of breaking each rule was 
demonstrated over the equipment, and 
the reason for the rule, in terms of the 
characteristics of the equipment and the 
conditions under which it had to be 
used, were explained. Rule 7 was demon- 
strated by a recording made from a sub- 
marine’s communications circuits under 
actual operations. The faults and their 
results were analyzed and correct circuit 
discipline and procedure were demon- 
strated in a simulated situation. 

The remaining four hours of the basic 
course provided intensive drills on the 
telephone circuits, together with prac- 
tice in handling the equipment. 

The intermediate course gave instruc- 
tion in the particular phraseology assoc- 
iated with each type of assignment 
aboard a submarine. 

The advanced course, consisting of 
three parts, (1) training room period, 
(2) training device and dock-side train- 
ing, and (3) underway training, was 
the combat team stage of training in 
interior communications, given after a 
crew had been assigned to a specific sub- 
marine.* 


TALKER TRAINING FOR ADVANCED UNITs 


Ideally, all men assigned to shipboard 
duty should have had the basic battle 
telephone training. Under practical field 
conditions this was frequently not the 
case. It became desirable, therefore, to 
introduce talker training at precommis- 
sioning training centers, where crews 
assigned to specific ships were given ad- 
ditional training while waiting for their 
thip to be commissioned. Experience 
also indicated the desirability of talker 
taining at advanced bases at which ships 


‘Full details of this program are reported in: 
4 Project for Standardizing Submarine Phrase- 
ology and Developing a Training Program in 
‘ubmarine Voice Communications, OSRD Re- 
port No. 4795 (Restricted). 
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put in for supplies, at shakedown train- 
ing centers, and, in many cases, on ships 
after they had passed the shakedown 
period. 

Early in the program at New London 
it was observed that much of the ulti- 
mate effect of shore talker training was 
determined by the attitude of ship’s 
officers and petty officers toward the 
necessity and importance of that train- 
ing and toward the principles and tech- 
niques taught in the shore schools. Un- 
less the standards taught on shore were 
also required on board ship, and unless 
there was close co-ordination between 
what was taught in the classroom with 
the examples seen and heard in actual 
practice, the effect of the shore training 
soon became negligible. Because of the 
important part officers play in setting 
standards and in furnishing examples of 
the type of performance required, it was 
evident that a chief problem in making 
the talker training program practically 
effective was the proper indoctrination 
of ship's officers. These observations, 
constantly reinforced by subsequent ex- 
perience, led to the development of 
talker training courses for officers. It 
was interesting from a speech point of 
view that the higher educational level 
and wider social experience of officers 
did not at all insure adequate speech 
over the sound-powered telephone under 
the adverse conditions typically encoun- 
tered on board ship. The purpose of 
officer talker courses was not, however, 
primarily to make good talkers out of 
the officer, but, rather, to make him 
fully aware of the problems his talkers 
would meet and what, consequently, 
could and could not be expected of 
them. 


The content of these courses at ad- 
vanced units varied somewhat with 
special conditions, but it was usually 
found necessary to repeat the material 
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of the basic course. It was found that 
even considerable experience with the 
battle phones at sea was no assurance 
that a man was a good talker. Faulty 
techniques in handling the phones and 
in speaking over them were almost as 
common with experienced men as with 
inexperienced recruits. 

The advanced elements of these cour- 
ses consisted chiefly in drill on the 
phraseology used in specialized activi- 
ties, such as gunnery, reports of look- 
outs, damage control, etc. Emphasis 
was also placed on the proper phrasing 
of commands, a_ greater knowledge 
of the ship’s communication circuits 
and the use of each circuit in typical 
operations, and in the reasons lying 
behind the necessity for a_ special 
technique in handling the phones and 
in speaking over them. As _ equip- 
ment became available more and more 
of the training centers utilized the train- 
ing advantage of realistic interfering 
noise and recording devices. 


Courses FOR TELEPHONE TALKER 
INSTRUCTIONS 


As the program of training for battle 
telephone talkers developed, the need for 
trained instructional personnel increased. 
Schools for talker instructors were estab- 
lished by the Navy at various points, 
Philadelphia, New London, San Diego, 
and San Francisco, among others. Course 
content, equipment, instructional meth- 
ods, and duration of instruction were 
not entirely uniform at these various 
schools, but basically the work done pre- 
sented an integrated program conducive 
to standardizing efficient methods of 
talker instruction throughout the various 
training commands. 


SHIPBOARD TRAINING OF TALKERS 

In order to bridge the gap between 
talker training ashore and actual battle 
phone talking at sea, recommendations 
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were made that each ship appoint ap 
interior communications officer to be 
responsible for the quality of interior 
communications on his ship. It was 
suggested that whenever possible the 
ship’s talker officer should observe the 
training of his men on shore in order 
to know his strong and his weak talkers 
and in order to be prepared to organ. 
ize the most effective form of shipboard 
training if additional training were re. 
quired. Many ships followed these ree 
ommendations and conducted extensive 
telephone talker training under the 
direction of the interior communications 
ofhcer. 

One of the most extensive afloat 
talker training programs was conducted 
by the San Diego Shakedown Group. 
This organization established an Inter. 
ior Communications Department whos 
authorized complement by the end of 
June, 1945, consisted of seven officers 
and five enlisted men. 

When a ship arrived for shakedown, 
an “arrival inspection” was given 
determine the state of training of the 
officers and enlisted talkers, and the ma- 
terial condition of circuits, telephones, 
and stowage facilities. The percentage 
of talkers (officers and men) who had 
taken advantage of the shore-based 
training was determined. If no suitable 
training program was in effect for the 
ship’s company, one was suggested 1 
the telephone talker officer of the ship. 
Assistance was rendered in the procure 
ment of training aids and materials. 


An officer from the Interior Communi- 
cations Department then went aboard 
the ship as an underway instructor for 
several days at the beginning of the 
shakedown training and again for se 
eral days near the end of the shakedow# 
period. He taught the proper method of 
making up and stowing the telephones 


and standard circuit procedures © 
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groups of talkers. He also monitored and 
recorded active circuits during sched- 
uled exercises and then played the re- 
cordings back to the officers and men 
involved, pointing out and correcting 
errors during the play-back. He urged 
the selection of the best qualified talker 
on each circuit for the control station 
of the circuit and suggested making him 
responsible for circuit dicipline and the 
use of standard procedures. He also rec- 
ommended that the officers be included 
in the talker training program, and that 
they be trained in the use of standard 
commands and ship's language in ori- 
ginating commands and messages. 
The final exercise for ships under- 
going shakedown training consisted of a 
battle problem. During this battle prob- 
lem ofhcers of the Interior Communi- 
cations Department of the Shakedown 
Group monitored and reccrded the traf- 
fic on the most important battle tele- 
phone circuits. The recordings were 
played back to the officers, and, if pos- 
sible, to the talkers themselves. At the 
critique which was held after the con- 
dusion of the battle problem, the head 
of Interior Communications made a re- 
port on the telephone talking, pointing 
out the good points and the deficiencies 
observed, and suggesting ways and means 
to improve use of the ship’s interior 
communications equipment. Transcrip- 
tions of the battle problem recordings 
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were made and sent to the ship for use 
in further training. 


SUMMARY 


The program for field and shipboard 
training of battle telephone talkers was 
a practical program growing out of the 
necessities of our surface and submarine 
fleets during the war. An effort was 
made to put the results of research and 
trained observation into use as quickly 
as possible by methods lending them- 
selves readily to mass instruction by rel- 
atively non-specialized instructional per- 
sonnel. Speech elements as such were 
reduced to the lowest practicable min- 
imum and were taught as part of a gen- 
eral operational technique. Training 
gave a minimum of theory and a max- 
imum of realistic drill. Simplification 
and repetition were devices constantly 
employed. Auditory and visual training 
aides were utilized as soon as their 
worth had been established. Experience 
indicated that even short periods of 
training under relatively adverse condi- 
tions of instruction materially improved 
the intelligibility of battle telephone 
talkers.° 


5 Training programs sketched in this article 
are more fully described in Final Report in 
Summary of Work on the Selection and Train- 
ing of Telephone Talkers. OSRD Report No. 
5497, August 27, 1945. (Restricted) 

The opinions stated in this article are those 
of the authors, and do not necessarily represent 
those of the Navy Department. 
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SPEECH NEEDS OF TEACHERS 


HEROLD LILLYWHITE 
College of the Pacific 


N the assumption that the large 

majority of speech programs in 
teacher-training institutions are the re- 
sult of the special interests, hobbies, and 
biases of individual speech instructors, 
and that there is a lack of information 
on the part of college curriculum mak- 
ers, a study was undertaken at New 
York University in the spring of 1943 
to attempt to determine the real speech 
needs of teachers in the field and of 
prospective teachers in the teachers col- 
leges of Minnesota. Although the study 
was confined to one state and to the 
graduates and prospective graduates of 
teachers colleges in that state, the find- 
ings seem to be significant to speech 
education in other states and to all insti- 
tutions training teachers. 


I 


The investigation involved two sep- 
arate processes: (1) The securing of in- 
formation, by questionnaire, from ad- 
ministrators and teachers in Minnesota 
elementary and high school systems; 
(2) the analysis, by five experienced 
teachers of speech, of the recorded 
speech of 100 prospective teachers 
in three of the Minnesota teachers 
colleges. Replies were received from 
161 school superintendents, 35  prin- 
cipals, 185 elementary teachers, 112 
high school English teachers, and 137 
ether high school teachers, making a 
total of 630 teachers and administrators 
who contributed valuable information 
based upon actual experience with con- 
ditions in the field. The 630 replies, 
added to the detailed analysis of the 
recordings of 100 prospective teachers, 
provide substantial evidence for conclu- 
sions and recommendations concerning 


the speech needs of teachers in Minne 
sota schools. 

A surprising number of interesting 
and significant facts concerning the 
actual conditions with respect to speech 
training, or lack of it, and speech needs 
in the elementary and high schools of 
the State were secured from the study, 
but space will not allow for presenta- 
tion of any but the final major conclu. 
sions and recommendations based on 
the investigation. 


II 


Six distinct speech needs seem to be 
suggested by the data as follows: 
1. A need for some speech preparation 
for all teachers, to include (a) general 
basic instruction in speech, (b) instruc 
tion in the principles and methods of 
speech correction, and (c) remedial 
speech where needed. 
2. A need for formal speech prepara- 
tion and extracurricular speech experi- 
ence for English teachers, to include all 
of the speech. preparation indicated 
above, additional speech preparation 
amounting to approximately a speech 
minor (about 24 quarter hours), and 
a minimum amount of required parti- 
cipation in extracurricular speech. 
3. A need for a speech major to be of 
fered in some or all of the teachers col- 
leges and a need for a speech minor in 
all of them. 
4. A need for a speech test as part of 
the college entrance requirements for 
all students. 
5. A need for summer school and in- 
service speech programs for teachers im 
the field. 
6. A need for a program to acquaint 
administrators with the nature of speech 
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education and its relation to their 
schools. 
Ill 


The six needs listed above are sub- 
stantiated by the following data. Thirty- 
two per cent of all the teachers answer- 
ing the questionnaire had had no speech 
preparation. Twenty-nine per cent of 
the teachers indicated that their speech 
preparation had not equipped them 
with speech adequate to meet the de- 
mands of teaching. Sixty-one per cent 
of the administrators indicated that 
some teachers fail to secure positions be- 
cause of inadequate speech. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the administrators 
and g4 per cent of the teachers in- 
dicated that all teachers should have 
some speech preparation. The former 
recommended a median of 8 semester 
hours and the latter recommended a 
median of 8.3 semester hours. Sixty-two 
per cent of the administrators required 
“habitual use of good speech” of appli- 
cants who succeed in securing positions 
with them. Administrators and teachers 
ranked speech proficiency between sec- 


ond and third (on a five-point scale) in, 


importance to other factors considered 
in the application for a position in 
teaching. Approximately 40 per cent 
of the administrators indicated that 
there are teachers in their schools with 
inadequate speech. 


Public speaking, speech fundamentals, 
and dramatics are the courses that have 
been most beneficial to the teachers; 
administrators and teachers recommend 
public speaking, fundamentals, and 
voice and diction most often as bene- 
ficial courses for all teachers; adminis- 
trators see the need for the teacher to 
be free from grammatical errors and mis- 
pronunciations, speech defects, and af- 
fectation, to possess poise and sincerity, 
and voices that are audible and distinct. 
(These factors were chosen most often 


from among several others most com- 
monly used.) 


Seventy-three per cent of the adminis- 
trators and 88 per cent of the teachers 
are aware of some speech defects among 
their students, yet there exists no or- 
ganized correction program in the large 
majority of schools. Only 36 special 
speech correction teachers are at pres- 
ent employed in Minnesota public 
schools (1943); therefore, the correction 
problem must be met by regular class- 
room teachers in almost all cases. Nine- 
ty-two per cent of the teachers listed 
some classroom activity designed to im- 
prove the speech of their pupils, and 
more than 77 per cent said they would 
attempt to do more speech improvement 
work if they had more preparation in 
speech correction; this indicates that the 
course or courses taken did not provide 
this preparation. Elementary teachers 
especially seem to feel the need for 
speech correction preparation, as they 
recommend it more often than do other 
teachers, and more of them indicated 
their own needs for more preparation in 
speech correction. The correction course 
was among the courses most frequently 
recommended by administrators and 
teachers for all teachers. 


The fact that both administrators and 
teachers so often listed freedom from 
speech defects as one of the essential 
qualifications of the teacher (this as- 
pect ranked second to freedom from 
grammatical errors and mispronuncia- 
tions in all cases) and the fact that ex- 
tensive surveys in other states and schools 
indicate that a minimum of go to 40 
per cent of college freshmen have speech 
defects,' are strong evidence of the ne- 


1E. C. Mabie in “Speech Training and In- 
dividual Needs,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
XIX (1933). 344. indicates that more than 50 per 
cent have defective speech; B. C. Van Wye, “The 
Efficient Voice in Speech,” ibid. XXII (1946), 
647. suggests 52 per cent; Letitia Raubicheck, 
How to Teach Good Speech in Elementary 
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cessity for remedial speech work beyond 
the regular speech courses in college. 

Almost 50 per cent of the administra- 
tors indicated that they thought the 
English teacher should have some speech 
preparation in order to teach the oral 
work connected with regular English 
classes. Eighty per cent of the English 
teachers spend some time in regular 
English classes on oral exercises designed 
to improve the speech of students. En- 
glish teachers recommend more than a 
speech minor for the teacher who is to 
teach speech (a median of 25.1 semester 
hours), and approximately a speech 
minor (a median of 15.5 semester hours) 
for themselves. Fifteen per cent of the 
English teachers had had no speech prep- 
aration and of those who had taken 
speech courses the average was 2.7 cour- 
ses each. They recommend considerably 
more speech preparation for themselves 
than they have had. Thirty-six per cent 
of the high schools represented in the 
study offered speech courses; these cour- 
ses were taught by English teachers in 
slightly less than 45 per cent of the 
schools. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
English teachers reported extracurricu- 
lar speech activities. 

The need for a speech major to be 
offered in the teachers colleges is sug- 
gested by the fact that 36 per cent of 
the high schools represented in this sur- 
vey have speech courses. (This is prob- 
ably a minimum percentage because 
the 1942 Mirnesota Speech Association 
survey shows that 52 per cent of the 
state high schools offered speech cour- 
ses.) More than 45 per cent of the ad- 


Schools (19%7), p. 8, suggests 94 per cent; Elwood 
Murray, The Speech Personality (1937), Pp. 4, 
suggests 50 per cent; J. F. Bender, Speech in Col- 
leve Life (1039), pp. 32. 33. Suggests 45 per cent; 
W. A. Cable, Cultural and Scientific Speech 
(1930), p. 81 (quoting W. F. Orr), suggests 41 
per cent; R. Bedell and M. Ponge, Educational 
Administration and Supervision (1941), p. 15%, 
suggests 32 per cent. All of these percentages 
are based on separate surveys. 


ministrators require a teacher who has 
a major in speech to teach the speech 
courses, and most of the others require 
a teacher who has had speech prepara. 
tion amounting to a speech minor or 
more, but more than 57 per cent indi- 
cated that the speech courses are taught 
by teachers who have a speech major, 
Fifty-one per cent of the administrators 
and 54 per cent of the English teachers 
indicated that there is sufficient need 
in their schools to justify the hiring of 
one or more teachers with a_ speech 
major. 


On the basis of the obviously low es. 
timate of the 8 per cent of speech de- 
fects that classroom teachers indicated 
existed among their students, and be. 
cause very little is done to correct these 
defects by the time the student leaves 
high school, an entrance test in speech 
for students entering the colleges of 
Minnesota seems to be partially justi- 
fied. If we accept the minimum of go to 
40 per cent of speech defectives among 
college freshmen in the country as 4 
whole (see footnete 1 above), there is 
considerably more justification for a 
speech test at college entrance. 


There is considerable evidence in the 
questionnaire replies to indicate * that 
many administrators are confused as to 
just what speech as an academic subject 
means, what speech education involves, 
and the role speech plays in the schools. 
There seems to be a rather widespread 
misconception that the person who has 
a major in English has automatically 
acquired sufficient speech preparation 
to suffice for any and all speech teaching 
or direction of extracurricular speech. 
Forty-six per cent of the administrators 
indicated that they thought English ma- 
jors needed no speech preparation for 
ordinary teaching of English classes; 35 
per cent thought that the English teach 
er is qualified to direct extracurriculat 
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speech with no speech preparation, and 
8 per cent thought that the English 
teacher is qualified to teach speech with 
no speech preparation. Administrators 
found a median of only 2.4 per cent of 
their students with speech defects. Sev- 
enty-eight per cent of the administrators 
who indicated that there are students 
with defective speech in their schools 
stated that there was not sufficient need 
for teachers with speech majors on their 
staffs. 
IV. 

Analysis of the recordings showed a 
combined total of 4417 speech faults 
found by all the raters on all the re- 
cordings, or an average of 8.8 mistakes 
on each recording. (The length of re- 
cordings averaged about two minutes.) 
The general rating of all factors, show- 
ing more than 65 per cent of the record- 
ings rated as “poor,” and go per cent 
rated as “fair,” probably means that 95 
per cent of the prospective teachers 
whose recordings were analyzed used 
speech that was considered inadequate 
for teaching. (This estimate is based 
on the standards of speech set up in 
the New York City speech examination 
for teachers.2. The conclusions above 
need not necessarily apply to Minne- 
sota, but such a procedure does offer a 
standard of comparison.) 

Seventy per cent of the recordings 
showed the mispronunciation of the 
vowel sound a (as in cat); more than 
go per cent showed the mispronunciation 
of two other vowel sounds, and 7 addi- 
tional vowel sounds were mispronounced 
by more than 10 per cent of the students 
recorded. More than 60 per cent of the 
recordings showed the faults of inver- 


?This examination was familiar to all the 
faters, so the speech standards set up in it were 
used as a basis for the recording analysis. For 
a discussion and analysis of the New York City 
Speech examination see R. C. Pennington, 
Speech in the Teaching Profession (1939), Co- 
lumbia University Publications. 
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sion and_nasality, and more than 25 
per cent showed all of the additional 
faults as follows: faulty phrasing, faul- 
ty emphasis, faulty articulation, tense- 
ness, rate, and faulty inflection; more 
than 15 per cent showed faults of lisp- 
ing, indistinctness, and fractured vowels. 
Eighty per cent of all of the faults of 
general speech characteristics were con- 
sidered either “serious” or “very serious,” 
but 49 per cent of the recordings show- 
ing nasality were considered “very seri- 
ous.” Thus analysis of the recording 
seems to indicate especially the need 
for corrective speech work in the colleges 
and for a thorough speech examination 
at college entrance. 


V. 


On the basis of the needs as discov- 
ered in this study the following recom- 
mendations are made for the planning 
of speech programs in the teacher-train- 
ing institutions of Minnesota, (and for 
planning programs in other states where 
the conditions warrant) : 

1. The speech curricula should be based 
on a speech-testing program that will 
determine the nature and extent of 
speech defects of incoming freshmen as 
a group and as individuals, and that 
will eliminate students with irremedi- 
able speech defects from the teacher- 
training curricula, This speech test 
might preferably be made a part of the 
entrance requirements for all students, 
but in any event it ought to be given to 
prospective teachers. 

s. After students and examiners learn 
the extent and nature of individual 
speech defects the student should be re-- 
quired to take remedial speech work un- 
til his speech is considered adequate for 
teaching. 

g. The previous recommendation im- 
plies the establishment and maintenance 
of an extensive speech correction pro- 
gram whereby students may receive in- 
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dividual help with their speech prob- 
lems. Ideally this would probably be 
in the nature of a speech correction 
clinic operated separate from but in 
close cooperation with all other speech 
courses and activities. 


4. It seems evident that a minimum of 
two different speech courses should be 
required of all prospective teachers. The 
first of these courses would include basic 
work in speech and general speech prep- 
aration. The evidence seems to show 
that the aspects of voice, diction, poise, 
distinctness, audibility, and sincerity 
should receive attention, as well as in- 
struction designed to free the student 
from grammatical errors, mispronuncia- 
tions, and affectations. It is probable 
that a foundation in elementary phonet- 
ics and attention to minor speech de- 
fects should be the basis for this course. 
It would seem that an eight quarter 
hour course would be best suited to 
cover this training, but a minimum of 
four quarter hours would seem essential. 


The second required course for all 
students would be one in the principles 
and methods of speech correction de- 
signed to give every prospective teacher 
the knowledge and techniques necessary 
for the recognition, diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention of the minor speech de- 
fects in children. A minimum of four 
quarter hours would be required in 
order to give adequate attention to this 
course; it should probably be given in 
the sophomore year in order to reach 
all elementary teachers in those schools 
still granting the elementary teaching 
certificate at the end of the second year. 
Both required courses would have to 
be completed in the first two years for 
the same reason. 


5. The data seem to suggest that stu- 
dents preparing for high school teach- 
ing might well take a third speech 
course: public speaking and discussion. 


Preferably this course would be required, 
but if not required, it should be strong. 
ly recommended. 


6. In addition to the two required 
courses outlined above, there seems to 
be justification for recommending that 
English majors be required to complete 
minors in speech. This minor would 
necessarily include public speaking and 
related activities, dramatics, interpreta- 
tion, and advanced work in phonetics 
and speech correction. 


7. All students should be urged to en- 
gage in at least one extracurricular 
speech activity, and students with majors 
in English should be required to have 
a minimum amount of extracurricular 
speech experience. The amount of the 
requirement cannot be determined from 
the study; it would probably be deter- 
mined by the individual college pro- 
gram. 


8. Colleges might well give serious con- 
sideration to the establishment of a 
definite program of summer school and 
in-service speech preparation for teach- 
ers in the field. This program should 
give first consideration to the two re- 
quired courses for all teachers, but 
should allow for considerable variation 
in order to meet individual needs and 
demands. 


g. It is recognized that the fulfillment 
of such a program as recommended 
would require considerably more teach- 
ing personnel than the college speech 
staffs now employ. The enlargement 
of these staffs is earnestly recommended, 
but until more speech teachers are avail- 
able in the colleges it will be possible 
to gain great assistance, and at the same 
time give valuable preparation to those 
students involved, by making use of 
advanced students, who have had con 
siderable speech instruction, to assist 
in speech clinic work and in the direc 
tion of extracurricular speech activities 
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10. Since the speech problems seem so 
well distributed throughout the state 
and in the different colleges, and since 
the situations within the colleges are 
somewhat similar, it would seem advan- 
tageous for‘all the colleges to work to- 
gether in an attempt to establish speech 
curricula that are somewhat similar in 
aim, scope, and content. 

11. Colleges should give serious consid- 
eration to the matter of offering majors 
and minors in speech where this is not 
already done. (Only one of the six 
teachers colleges in Minnesota offers a 
major and only two a minor.) 

The study showed quite conclusively 
that the Minnesota teacher-training in- 
stitutions, teachers colleges in particu- 
lar, but many private schools as well, 
are only partially meeting a few of the 
evident speech needs. Many of these 
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needs are not being met at all. On the 
whole, the speech programs in Minneso, 
ta colleges are far from adequate at 
present, but they are well in advance of 
the programs in many other states. Sev- 
eral states, however, have speech pro- 
grams that seem much more adequate 
than those in Minnesota. 


The investigation further indicated 
definite interest in the speech problems 
of the schools on the part of administra- 
tors and teachers. The response was 
excellent and cooperation unexpectedly 
good. The time seems ripe for the es- 
tablishment of a really effective speech 
program in Minnesota and in many 
other states as well—a program that will 
meet the demonstrated needs as shown 
by prospective teachers, by teachers in 
the field, and by administrators. 


IMPROVING THE FUNDAMENTALS COURSE 


D. P. McKELVEY 
Stanford University 


N this article I propose to make a few 

observations about fundamentals 
courses, to describe a particular situa- 
tion, and to indicate briefly how a series 
of related problems were handled. Al- 
though a specific situation will be used 
for illustrative purposes, I believe it 
holds implications for comparable situa- 
tions. 


I 


Nearly four years ago I had occasion 
to survey the opinions of a Sizable 
group of mature individuals who had 
received their Bachelor of Arts or Bach- 
tlor of Science degree from two to 
twelve years previously. Free responses 
were gathered regarding the reactions 
of this group to their undergraduate 


training in speech. Frequently indi- 
viduals commented upon weaknesses in 
their training in connection with funda- 
mentals courses. Such statements as the 
following were received: 

Needless repetition of material in courses. 

Lack of integration toward a common end. 

Haphazard, just dabbling . . . another waste. 

Too many graduate instructors of poor quality 
swelled with their teaching importance. 

Lectures lacked subject matter, were not ex- 
amples of good delivery. 

The teachers seemed bored with such ele- 
mentary work. 

The instructor felt it necessary to deluge the 
class with a smattering of knowledge, uncoordi- 
nated facts superficially presented. 


A good many students and instructors 
from other institutions with whom I 
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have talked are generally critical of the 

fundamentals sequence. In general, the 

thief points of contention seem to be: 

(1) There is insufficient integration of 
the work toward a common end. 

(2) There is too much overlapping 
among beginning courses. 

(3) Instructors are bored with ele- 
mentary work. 

(4) Courses are often poorly organ- 
ized and taught by inexperienced 
people. 

(5) There is inadequate 
made for students who, prior to 
matriculation, have mastered skills 
or subject matter content covered 
in beginning courses. , 


provision 


Some of the persons I have talked 
with suggested that one of the possible 
causes for such weaknesses is to be found 
in the tendency of departments to put 
more time and care into advanced cour- 
ses than into beginning courses. I have 
been reminded that in departments 
where considerable attention is devoted 
to graduate training frequently the prac- 
tice has been to use graduate students 
generously in teaching the beginning 
courses. Some institutions seem to have 
operated on the theory that completion 
of a certain amount of graduate work 
automatically qualifies one to teach be- 
ginning work. Efforts to overcome the 
obvious weakness of such a theory have 
been made through various plans for 
supervision of graduate students used for 
instructional purposes. Such supervision 
tends to be inadequate, however, when 
those entrusted with the job must be 
preoccupied with other interests and 
activities. And in an academic situation 
where more lucrative recognition results 
from the expenditure of energies in 
other directions, it is easy for the super- 
visor to be too preoccupied to devote 
sufficient time to the fundamentals cour- 
ses. 


Il 


I believe I am correct in saying thata 
few years ago at Stanford we had a situ. 
ation in the fundamentals courses which 
embodied many of the weaknesses to 
which I have already alluded. We had 
little or no integration of the work 
toward a common end. There was some 
overlapping and inadequate provision 
for handling students who had previ 
ously mastered skills or subject matter 
covered in the courses. Graduate stu- 
dents were used generously to teach the 
courses. To complicate the situation, 
for a time we had three people with di- 
vergent points of view in charge of di- 
recting the work of the four courses that 
make up our fundamentals sequence. 


During the war we began to ready our 
house for the present postwar boom. 
The executive head appointed an ad- 
visory committee. This committee, 
among other things, recommended the 
appointment of a single individual to 
serve as coordinator for the fundament- 
als course sequence. The understanding 
was that the coordinator was to assume 
leadership for the direction and _ inte- 
gration of the work in the four courses, 
with assurance of strong executive back- 
ing, adequate time allowance for carry- 
ing on the work, and appropriate uni- 
versity recognition. The four courses 
were to be detached from the divisions 
of public speaking, interpretation, and 
speech reeducation. It was hoped that 
in time these courses would become 4 
well organized, unified whole. 


As a result of a study made of 173 
sections of the four fundamentals cour 
ses, covering a period of four years, it 
was found that out of a total of twenty- 
two members of the teaching staff who 
had handled these sections only one 
person during the entire four years had 
handled sections in all of the basi¢ 
courses and that a majority of the people 
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had handled sections in only one of the 
courses. We discovered, also, that two- 
thirds of the people handling these 
courses held the rank of acting instruc- 
tor or teaching assistant, that over half 
of the sections had been handled by 
“transients,” and that in the first course 
6o per cent of the students had been 
taught by teaching assistants. 


An analysis of teaching costs covering 
the same period revealed a great range 
in the amount we were spending per 
student for instructional costs. We 
found that in some instances we were 
spending as little as $3 per student, 
whereas in other instances we were 
spending as much as.$39 per student 
per quarter. In spite of the great range 
in teaching costs, we found that the 
maximum expenditure per student in 
the fundamentals courses was less than 
the average expenditure per student in 
all other department courses. Although 
nearly 50 per cent of the total students 
enrolled in the department were to be 
found in these four fundamentals cour- 
ses, they were receiving but 20 per cent 
of the total instructional budget for the 
department. 


As a result of this study it became 
apparent that a major problem for the 
new coordinator would be to allocate 
available funds in such a way that all 
students would receive some instruction 
from thirty-nine-dollar people and 
would be turned over to three-dollar 
people only for that part of the work 
three-ddllar people can do well. 


A description of the method which has 
been developed for handling our be- 
ginning course will indicate the ways 
in which we have attempted to meet 
some of the criticisms of fundamentals 
courses. In the first term we concen- 
trate on the development of adequate 
vocal skill with emphasis on clear enun- 
dation, proper breathing, suitable dic- 
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tion, adequate projection, pleasant qual- 
ity, effective variety, a becoming pitch 
level, etc. Students in all sections meet 
jointly twice a week for lectures and 
group drill. These joint meetings are 
handled by the more mature members 
of the teaching staff who in turn are 
aided, in connection with certain parts 
of the work, by other specialists, some 
from within the department and some 
from outside of the department. These 
lecture demonstrations are presented in 
such a fashion as to tie in with textbook 
materials. For example, each term a 
member of our physics department pre- 
sents a lecture demonstration on the 
physics of sound as related to speech. 
In preparation for this assignment this 
faculty member first familiarized himself 
with the textbook and then spent sev- 
eral weeks of time in assembling mater- 
ials and in building special equipment 
—resonators, filters, etc. A member of 
our anatomy department has done a 
similar job for us on the subject of the 
vocal mechanisth and vocal hygiene, 
while the director of our clinic has pre- 
pared materials centering on the topics 
of vocal quality and the importance of 
vibrato in the speaking voice. 


In addition to meeting jointly in these 
large lecture periods, students meet twice 
a week in small sections for additional 
drill and for individual performance in 
simple reading-speaking situations. Fi- 
nally, each student has a conference 
once a week for individual help and for 
a check-up on his attainment of some 
aspect of oral skill. These section meet- 
ings and conferences are handled by the 
junior members of the staff who, in 
turn, are working under the close di- 
rection of a senior staff member. 


Teday we are making increased use 
of auditory and visual aids. We have 
also developed attainment examinations 
for the various basic courses which may 
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be taken by any student. If a student 
passes an attainment examination, he 
is automatically excused from the course 
which it covers and may proceed im- 
mediately to a more advanced course. 
We have tried, moreover, to tie down 
our objectives and to agree on proced- 
ures. It is our belief that all students 
who complete a given basic course, re- 
gardless of the section they happen to 
be in, should have made a contact with 
similar subject matter areas and should 
have completed a similar series of oral 
activities. We have tried to standardize, 
not regiment, the work. Our aim is to 
maintain a high degree of stability, con- 
tinuity, and excellence of instruction 
while providing for a maximum of in- 
dividual freedom to the instructor in 
accomplishing desired ends. 


At present our fundamentals courses 
center on voice training, which in turn 
is aimed at the development of adequate 
vocal skill in reading, speaking, and con- 
versational situations. After one or two 
quarters of work in basic voice train- 
ing, the amount of work depending on 
the needs of the individual, the student 
may go on to a course in oral reading 
where attention is concentrated on con- 
veying the intellectual and emotional 
content of the page with the aid of an 
effective voice. Finally, he may go on 
to an experience which centers attention 
on organizing ideas in speech form and 
in presenting them to a group, with the 
aid of an effective vocal mechanism. 


Ill 


As I have already indicated, this fun- 
damentals sequence has as its core, voice 
training. Although this approach has 
been satisfactory for us and we believe 
it to be sound, I am not suggesting a 
general reorganization of fundamentals 
sequences around voice training. I am 
fully aware that there are other ap- 


proaches which have merit. Instead, ] 
would suggest that in case you have not 
done so already, it is time to take in. 
ventory of your courses and then mus. 
ter courage to make the necessary ad. 
justments so as to put your house, on 
the fundamentals level, in order. 

I believe it is possible to provide a 
strong, integrated sequence, a sequence 
which makes adequate provision for stu. 
dents who have mastered skills or sub. 
ject matter of the various parts, a se- 
quence which avoids pointless overlap. 
ping—and still keeps teaching costs down. 
I believe it is possible to use graduate 
students for certain parts of the work 
and still provide a high standard of in- 
struction. 


It seems to me, however, that if you 
expect permanently to strengthen your 
fundamentals sequence, then it is de- 
sirable that at least one regular member 
of your staff be made responsible for the 
organization and administration of the 
work—someone who is equally sympa- 
thetic to the different aspects of the se- 
quence and is willing to concentrate his 
major energies on activities connected 
with the fundamentals phase of the de- 
partment program. In return, he should 
be given assurance of strong executive 
backing and adequate time allowance 
for carrying on his work, as well as a& 
surance of as much university recogni- 
tion for this as if he were expending 
his energies in connection with some 
other phase of the department program. 


In most instances in-service training 
will be necessary to develop a staff sym- 
pathetic to an integrated series and one 
that is equally competent to handle the 
various aspects of the program. Un- 
doubtedly you will encounter many ob- 
stacles and will find it necessary to make 
unexpected adjustments. Nevertheless, 
by doing what is necessary to increase 
the efficiency of the fundamentals se 
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quence, which is really the cornerstone 
of a speech department, I am confident 
that the long-term result will be a gen- 


eral strengthening of your entire speech 
program, on the graduate as well as on 
the undergraduate level. 


THE PROBLEM OF LISTENING 


WESLEY WIKSELL 
Stephens College 


ISTENING, an important and inte- 
ale part of our everyday communi- 
cation, has yet to become the subject of 
much scholarly scrutiny, although in- 
frequent references to listening have ap- 
peared in various publications from 
time to time. Rankin, through exten- 
sive surveys, established the _ great 


amount of time we actually devote to 
listening in our everyday life when he 
found that.44 per cent of our waking 


time is given over to listening.’ Sear- 
son, after cataloguing the language 
skills used most often in daily life, 
found that 1,037 out of 1,335 college 
graduates who answered his question- 
naire needed to listen to addresses, and 
that 24 per cent of all of them reported 
dificulties in this skill? Thirty per 
cent of 1,335 college graduates, 39 per 
cent of 703 high school graduates, and 
$4 per cent of 577 grammar school 
graduates reported difficulties lis- 
tening in interviews or conferences. The 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association stated that “modern 
developments are placing a new em- 
phasis on the ability to listen,”* and 
1P. T. Rankin, “Listening Ability,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, XII (1930), 177-179, 417-420. 
2]. W. Searson, “Determining a Language 


Program,” English Journal, XIII (1924), 99-114. 
’The Department of Supervisors and Direc- 


lors of Instruction of the National Education ~ 


Association, The Development of a Modern Eng- 
lish Program, Ninth Yearbook (Washington, 


D. C. 1936), p. 25. 


Jehnson concluded that “since the audi- 
tory method of acquiring information 
plays so large a part in the learning 
situation in life, both in school and out, 
it seems to have a legitimate place as a 
basic ability in effective communica- 
tion.”* Adams believes that “listening 
is one of the four major aspects of the 
teaching of English, perhaps the most 
neglected, and the listener may well 
be the focal point of emphasis in the 
so-called speech class.”* However, he 
subordinates listening to speaking so 
that the emphasis on listening becomes 
a means towards a better ability to 
speak. 

But very little recorded effort has 
been found which attempts to define 
listening per se except that there is an 


‘agreement as to its importance, a need 


for an adequate ability in this skill, 
and that it should occupy an important 
place in the educational program. 


I 


To all appearances the mental pro- 
cess in listening is similar to that of 
reading. And, since the two processes 
seem to be identical except that the 
stimulus is verbal in one and visual in 
the other, teachers have assumed that 
instruction in one would automatically 


4R. I. Johnson, “The Maintenance of Basic 
Skills,” Journal of Higher Education, VIII 


(1937), 357-362. 
5H. M. Adams, “Listening.” Quarrerty Jour- 


NAL OF SPEECH, XXIV_ (1938), 209-211. 
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transfer to the other or that the same 
kind of instruction for one could be 
used in teaching the other. The act 
of critical listening, however, is com- 
plex and not well understood. True, 
listening and reading involve about the 
same mental processes in this respect: 
that once the stimuli which are peculiar 
to each have been received they are 
_then translated into images or ideas. 
After due learning, most readers or 
hearers are no longer aware of the 
words or the medium of transmission 
itself. The thought or the experience 
transmitted becomes the reality, and 
the means by which the new learning 
was acquired becomes relatively unim- 
portant. Yet, there are distinct differ- 
ences between the two assimilative 
skills, and these differences demand dif- 
ferent methods of teaching and testing. 


In reading, it is possible to adapt 
one’s rate to the difficulty or nature of 
the material. Words, sentences, or para- 
graphs may be reread several times. Un- 
familiar words may be looked up. 
Furthermore, material can be read in 
almost any situation or environment 
the reader chooses. Listening, on the 
other hand, demands a great deal more 
from the individual. The listener must 
follow the speaker no matter what the 
rate of speaking may be. Once the word 
is spoken, unless recorded, the listener 
has had only that one opportunity to 
hear it. If his mind wanders, he cannot 
return to the idea except through mem- 
ory; it is impossible for him to go back 
and hear the part he missed. Thus, 
there is very little time for reflection 
which is so important in_ reading. 
Moreover, the style and choice of words 
of a speaker and his methods of devel- 
oping ideas are often not as_ precise 
and clean cut as those of a writer. 


A second difference lies in the fact 
that listening makes its demand upon 


the auditory sense, whereas the reader 
depends upon visual translation. Henee, 
one may expect to find individuals who 
differ greatly in their own responses to 
these media of reception, just as they 
may differ in their responses to music 
and painting. An intelligent and well 
trained person may listen appreciatively 
to a symphony, but look at a master. 
piece of painting with only vague un- 
derstanding and no stir of interest er 
pleasure. While this difference may be 
explainable, in part, by factors in past 
experience and training, it suggests also 
the need: for further delving into the 
psychological processes of eye- and ear- 
learning. 

Finally, effective listening differs 
from effective reading because of cer- 
tain factors in speaking which compli- 
cate the situation: loaded words, in- 
tensity, color, and inflection which in- 
fluence the listener as well as the effect 
of group experience. These factors de- 
mand keener perception or greater 
alertness at the moment than in the 
reading situation. And, while there 
may be potentially many more _possi- 
bilities for enjoyment or learning 
through listening than through reading, 
yet there are many more _ possibilities 
for misunderstanding or misinterpreta- 
tion, more possibilities of being in- 
fluenced adversely, and many more pos- 
sibilities of being misled in_ listening 
than in reading. 


II 


An examination of listening indicates 
that it is more than the actual. process 
jof hearing. First, it involves a proper 
attitude and mental preparation before 
the auditory sensations are received, 
followed by the act of listening actively 
or the proper mental process of com- 
prehension and interpretation at the 
time of actual hearing, and finally the 
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THE PROBLEM 


satisfactory retention and proper ap- 
plication of the material heard. 

When analyzed, effective listening in 
all of its aspects seems to involve several 
factors. 

First in impertance is certainly an 
adequate hearing acuity. 

Second, the listener must have a recog- 

nition of the problems and obstacles 
which must be overcome in order to lis- 
ten effectively. Such obstacles existing 
within the listener himself, or in his 
environment, might be an improper 
attitude, beredom, egocentricity, mnar- 
row-mindedness, impatience, lack of 
sympathy, strong prejudices, a lack of 
interest in the speaker, or in what the 
speaker is saying. Fatigue is another 
obstacle to active listening because 
much effort must be expended in order 
to assimilate effectively, especially when 
listening is intensive. 
2. The third factor is the specific kind 
of listening situation and the listener's 
adaptation to it. The types of listening 
vary. The listener should know that 
everything is not to be listened to in 
approximately the same degree but that 
success in some situations demands 
careful, thorough listening (with fre- 
quent pauses for critical thinking) for 
clear understanding and successful re- 
tention, whereas in situations where 
his objectives do not demand more 
than a cursory type of listening without 
close attention to details, the listener 
should be able to get the main idea 
of the material. At other times, his 
listening should be characterized by 
relatively little mental activity with his 
actions unconsciously influenced by the 
auditory sensations reaching him. These 
methods of listening might be cata- 
logued or listed as follows: 


1. Exploratory listening: an alert, 
easy type of listening suitable for most 
situations. The listener is always pre- 
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pared to listen intently or casually as 
the situation or purpose demands in 
order to react critically or to retain 
efficiently the material which warrants 
retention. This type of listening prob- 
ably precedes all other listening. 

2. Listening casually, with the lis- 
tening act secondary in importance; i.e., 
listening to an orchestra while dancing. 


g. Listening casually, yet with evi- 
dent interest, to a speech for the pur- 
pose of entertainment. 

4. Listening in a purely aesthetic 
situation where the type of listening 
varies from a highly critical one to 
evident casualness. 

5. Listening to obtain an answer to 
a general question or for an understand- 
ing of one cr more broad statements. 

6. Listening intently for specific, de- 
tailed, and exact information, such as 
is required in a class lecture, so that 
the listener can take notes if it is desir- 
able and suitable to the particular pur- 
pose. Listening to understand detailed 
instructions presented in assignments 
or test directions and questions, where 
every step must be understeod and re- 
tained, would require a similar type 
of listening. 

Fourth, there is the relationship be- 
tween listening and vocabulary. Lis- 
teners often have extensive visual vo- 
cabularies but find themselves unfa- 
miliar with words in auditory situa- 
tions. The listener with a good vocabu- 
lary can recognize the exact meaning 
the speaker wishes to convey when us- 
ing a common word which has many 
meanings. Furthermore, he has an ade- 
quate grasp of the connotation of words 
and phrases. He is quickly aware of the 
subjective terms and structure of what 
he listens to; he can see words in their 
context, or in word groups, and is able 
to supply meanings for them. He recog- 
nizes and understands the use of figures 
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of speech, the meaning and significance 
of transitional words and phrases; he 
recognizes unfamiliar words, or com- 
monplace words in unusual settings, 
and studies them with alert curiosity; 
and he recognizes that the meanings of 
a number of words, as the speaker in- 
tends them, are unknown to him. He 
is able to grasp the principal thought 
or idea of a speech of some length; he 
does not unconsciously change the 
speaker’s emphasis, alter his pattern, 
distort his treatment, or disregard im- 
portant evidence, thereby changing the 
meaning or intentions of the speaker. 
He observes what is important; in com- 
prehending he recognizes the relative 
importance of triviality of every idea, 
fact, theory, or emotion, and its rela- 
tionship to the other ideas he hears. 
On the other hand, he can visualize 
and reproduce the speaker’s pattern of 
organization as well as comprehend and 
reproduce a number of specific details 
in their original pattern when neces- 
sary. 

Fifth, there is the factor of judging 
what is heard. The good listener will 
be able to determine the worth and 
soundness of what he hears by consider- 
ing and speculating intelligently on the 
speaker's ethical, emotional, and logi- 
cal objectives. He knows that the speak- 
er’s real purpose is sometimes other 
than his ostensible aim. He recognizes 
suggestion, the common uses of appeal 
to basic motives, the use of rhetorical 
devices in speaking such as_ loaded 
words and repetition, as well as other 
techniques of speaking, such as em- 
phasis, changes in tone, inflection, rate, 
and intensity. 


{II 


These theoretical factors must stand 
careful scrutiny before they can be ac- 
cepted as representing facts. With the 
proper amount of careful study, volumes 


could, and should, be written on this 
subject, as to its importance, its place 
in the curriculum, what it involves, 
methods of teaching it, exercises, and 
additional problems in research. Until 
then, a field lies practically unexplored, 
and the school child (from kindergarten 
to university), as well as persons in 
almost every phase of life, will be un. 
der a severe handicap because he has 
not been taught these skills of listening, 


Until more practical work has been 
done in this field, the teacher can make 
some headway toward the objective of 
better listening by adopting a few sim- 
ple techniques of practice and em 
phasis. In speech classes, for instance, 
broaden the focus of evaluation to in- 
clude the effect on the audience as well 
as the skills of the speaker. Judge the 
effectiveness of listening and under- 
standing as well as the delivery and or- 
ganization of the speech. Make every 
class speaking-situation a “partnership 

| situation.” The speaker may be in the 
‘\box but the audience must be behind 
the bat. 


Another device is the deliberate use 
of listening tests. The “open book” 
reading test is a familiar and common 
practice in many classrooms, as a meth- 
od of teaching students certain skills 
in reading for specific purposes. Why 
not the “open ear’ listening test for 
the purpose of giving students practice 
in attentiveness and retentiveness? Such 
tests frequently uncover basic difficul 
ties in individual cases, vocabulary dif 
ficulty, hearing difficulty, or temper 
amental and emotional factors. 


Finally, the poor listeners, as dis 
covered through repeated listening tests, 
may be segregated for special study and 
individual analysis. On the basis of 
isolated difficulties, further remedial 
practice may be given. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE SEAGRAM PLAN 


ARGUS TRESIDDER 
Louisville, Kentucky 


NDER the energetic stimulation of 

Mr. H. Frederick Willkie, Vice- 
President in charge of production of 
the Joseph E. Seagram and Sons Dis- 
tilleries (and younger brother of Wen- 
dell Willkie), one of the most far- 
reaching plans for industrial education 
in the country is being carried out at 
various Seagram plants. Mr. Willkie 
believes that employees should be con- 
stantly in a state of learning. This basic 
principle is best illustrated in the 
unique Seagram scheme of rotation, by 
which technically trained men and wo- 
men move from one position to an- 
other. “One of the fundamental laws 
of life is the law of change,” says Mr. 
Willkie, ‘and only through change can 
we accomplish improvement.” 


By rotation through the great distil- 
lery, employees, regardless of their col- 
lege specialties, whether they are chem- 
ical engineers or accountants, learn 
thoroughly the work of all departments. 
Sometimes it’s a bit of a struggle for a 
bacteriologist to adjust himself to the 
demands of the bottling room or for 
the Liberal Arts major in history to 
master the secrets of fermentation. Yet 
this system, which may seem inefficient 
to those who insist on cobblers sticking 
to their lasts, has a twofold advantage. 
(1). The employee becomes familiar 
with all aspects of the work, thereby 
increasing his ability. This versatility 
Was very important during the wartime 
Manpower shortage. (2). The company 
profits by having new ideas injected as 
new minds meet old problems. More- 
over, every employee becomes in some 
measure a teacher. Mr. Willkie has 
come to recognize the importance of 


improving the ability of all Seagram 
personnel to communicate. 

Not only through regular study of 
textbooks bearing directly on the fre- 
quently changed jobs can the habit of 
learning be kept alive, the company’s 
educational director believes, but also 
by any study under qualified instruc- 
tion. Classes are arranged in each of the 
plants, fully accredited by nearby col- 
leges, and employees are encouraged to 
enroll. These courses are usually taught 
by regular college professors as part of 
an extension or adult education pro- 
gram. The only condition is that they 
be taught at the plants. Students pay 
a portion of the fees, which are refund- 
ed by the company on a sliding scale, 
determined by the grades. A student 
who makes an A, for example, gets 
back all his deposit, a B, 75%, and so 
on. Courses are offered in a wide varie- 
ty of subjects, from Spanish to Interior 
Decoration. One man got his refund 
for successfully completing a course in 
flying. 

For those who want a general indus- 
trial education, however, certain cour- 
ses are prescribed, leading to a certifi- 
cate which will have some significance 
in advancement. These courses, all ac- 
credited by the University of Louisville 
for the Louisville plant, Purdue Uni- 
versity for the Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
Plant, and the University of Maryland 
for the Baltimore Plant, are in Account- 
ing, Bacteriology, Public Speaking, In- 
dustrial Management, Business Law, 
Plant operations, and English. 

The Public Speaking Course was set 
up by Professor Alan Monroe, of Pur- 
due University. It is planned for a six- 
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teen-week period, with one 2-hour per- 
iod a week, giving two college credits. 
It is primarily for college graduates, 
but high school graduates recommended 
by the educational manager of the 
plants may be approved for admission. 
The training, according to the outline 
prepared by Professor Monroe, “is de- 
signed to develop the speaking ability 
of the individual student by providing 
instruction in the selection and organ- 
ization of subject matter and skill in its 
presentation. The emphasis is on in- 
formal speaking on practical subjects.” 
Short speeches are given by each stu- 
dent, one at each meeting, after study 
of the fundamental principles of speech 
through textbook assignments and class 
discussion. In short, a standard exten- 
sion course has been somewhat stream- 
lined to fit the needs of a particular 
group. 

The first Public Sneaking course at 
the Louisville Plant has just been com- 
pleted. All the students were college 
graduates, several with previous credit 
in Public Speaking, except one, a me- 
chanic, an eager union man who wanted 
to gain confidence and fluency for his 
union activities. At first the speaking 
was much too technical, as engineers 
yielded to their tendency to talk un- 
relieved shop. Gradually. however, and 
almost reluctantly, the speakers began 
to consider qualities of interest and or- 
ganization. 


At the Louisville plant another 
unique group is receiving training. 
They are all Negroes, graduates of vari- 
ous Negro colleges, who have never be- 
fore been able to take advantage of 
their backgrounds. They are getting 
special instruction in sanitation on 
overtime pay. When they finish, they 
will be qualified to head sanitary de- 
partments of large plants. Among the 
courses required of these men are Eng- 


lish and Public Speaking. Some of 
these men have been part-time preach. 
ers and have the eloquence for which 
they are famed. All of them respond 
to the practice in speaking with intense 
awareness that within a very short time 
they will have to put the principles to 
practical use. 


As part of the Seagram public rela. 
tions program, a one-day seminar in 
public speaking was recently conducted 
for the Louisville Women’s Action 
Committee for a just and lasting peace, 
Representatives of all women’s clubs 
who were interested in speaking before 
their groups about the purposes and 
plans of the Women’s Action Commit- 
tee were given brief instruction and 
coached in classes by an experienced 
speech teacher. 


The Seagram Quality Laboratory, in 
which all kinds of products from plants 
all over the country are pre-tested to 
determine consumer preference, 
been asked by the president of a famous 
theological seminary to find out why 
people do or do not go to church. Since 
most of the answers centered in the sub- 
ject matter and delivery of the sermon, 
the Laboratory has begun an intensive 
study of audience response to various 
kinds of sermons. Transcriptions have 
been made of dull and lively sermons, 
and “consumer” reactions to them are 
scientifically measured in terms of phy- 
sical restlessness, eye-directness, atten- 
tion, etc. Later, delivery of the sermons 
will be similarly explored. In addition 
to tests by instruments, questionnaires 
are carefully prepared and studied. 


The most significant development im 
speech at Seagram's is an administrative 
ruling that all talks to be made by 
representatives of the company must be 
rehearsed before a trial audience undef 
the critical direction of a qualified 
teacher of speech, who is called “Cot 
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sultant in Communication.” For exam- 
ple, the heads of all production de- 
partments have been charged with the 
preparation of the best possible pro- 
gram for a four-day meeting in Febru- 
ary with the owners of the company 
and their staff. Every speaker under- 
stands that his performance at that time 
will be an index of his ability as an 
executive. Frequent rehearsals of de- 
partmental groups are held and_ all 
speakers are coached in organization of 
material, qualities of interest, effective-* 
ness of presentation, satisfactory use of 
voice, etc. No college class has ever had 
so much incentive to acquire fluency, 
ease, and forcefulness. For the instruc- 
tor the situation is utopian: his stu- 
dents have subjects in which they are 
interested and about which they know 
a great deal; the occasion for speaking 
is a very real one; every speaker clamors 
for suggestions, criticsm, Opportunity 
for personal drill; no extracurricular 
activities or other studies can possibly 
interfere with the emphasis on making 
talks as good as practice can make them. 

Employees are encouraged to give 
talks. Many of the special courses being 
offered require that students make oral 
reports. Under Mr. Willkie’s direction 
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the Seagram Services Department takes 
active part in the Governor's Postwar 
‘Advisory Planning Commission of Ken- 
tucky, the Indiana Farm Bureau, the 
Save the Children Federation, the Louis- 
ville Area Development Association, 
and many other public-spirited enter- 
prises. Speakers from the company have 
toured the state urging the people to 
do something about the rehabilitation 
of Kentucky, whose economic and social 
deficiencies have been pointed out by 
the Governor's Postwar Commission and 
the citizen-sponsored Committee for 
Kentucky. A Seagram speaker recently 
discussed a Power Alcohol Program in 
five Indiana cities under the auspices 
of the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce. An average of a speech a week 
is made before groups outside the plant 
by company speakers. These speakers 
all have available a critic who checks 
their manuscripts and coaches them in 
delivery. 

It is to be hoped that other firms will 
follow Seagram's lead in recognizing 
the value of speech to its employees. 
Someday, perhaps, every public rela- 
tions department will have its “Con- 
sultant in Communication.” 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AS A JOURNALISM COURSE 


REESE D. JAMES 
University of Pennsylvania 


UPPOSE you were an important 

public official or a prominent manu- 
facturer, perhaps a self-made man a 
little critical of higher education. Sup- 
pose a young college graduate of a 
school of journalism should “ast” you 
for an “innerview”? Suppose he should 
say that he had spoken to your “sece- 
tary” about being “innerduced” by a 
member of the House of “Repersenna- 


tives”? Suppose he should add that he 
wanted you to tell him about your “sus- 
sess” in life, and that he “unnerstood” 
that you were “athaletic’” in your youth 
and that he imagined you needed all 
your physical “‘strenth” to overcome the 
handicaps of that period? 

Suppose you recognized that the 
young man was neat, personable, and 
courteous; but suppose he continued to 
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offend your ears by asking to “coat” 
you word for word, as “hunnerts” of 


people would be interested in what you ° 


had to say and his speech bristled with 
such mispronunciations as “libary,” 
“Febuary,” “‘assessories,”” “headcorters,” 
“guvment,” and “exackly?” 


Just how seriously would you take 
him and just how good an interview 
would you grant him? 

A teacher of journalism—particularly 
if, like me, he is also a teacher of pub- 
lic speaking—often ponders the answer 
to such a question. A foreign accent in 
a linguistic melting pot like America, 
baby-talk such as ‘dint” for “didn’t” 
and literate illiteracies such as “eye” 
pronunciations—“‘assosiate,” for exam- 
ple, for “assoshiate”—are venial as com- 
pared with the slovenly diction of many 
of our college freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores. 

Even our upper classmen might be 
guilty of saying “I was partic’lar about 
that lill (little) boll (bottle) I took 
from the mill (middle) of the shelf. 
Person'ly, I was defin’ly certain which 
boll I would run acrost.” There is a 
liberal use among them of “brill” for 
“brittle,” “reco’nize” for “recognize,” 
and of the not so heavenly twins ‘gon- 
na” and “gotta.” 


I 


Our pioneer tradition may be par- 
tially accountable for this lack of re- 
finement. We are still close enough to 
the primeval forest to worship the ut- 
terly masculine. After a single act of 
Richard III, a Boise audience deserts 
the theatre because “it won't stand for 
no hero who’s a cripple” and a summer 
school class of only a few years ago 
was surprised that a visiting professor 
offering a course in poetry was a two- 
hundred-pounder with a booming voice 
and the shoulders of a football player. 
Sports writers, coaches, and professional 


athletes, many of them college gradu. 
ates, seem deliberately to cultivate a 
so-called “masculine” way of talking. 


The American mother is _handi- 
capped by the survival of this tradition 
in any attempt she might make to im. 
prove the speech of her children. The 
tradition is still so potent, in fact, that, 
unless they are looking forward to a 
stage or radio career, such an attempt 
is regarded as wasted effort in the aver. 
age American home. In his significant 
‘essay, “Family Modes of Expression,” 
Dr. James H. S. Bossard refers to the 
mother’s as well as the father’s indiffer- 
ence to the progress of their children 
in the mastery of the spoken word. 
Few American parents are aware of the 
opportunities afforded by the conver- 
sation of the dinner table. Instead of 
encouraging their children to talk at 
meals, they often monopolize the con- 
versation. In a mistaken effort to be 
helpful, they take the words out of their 
children’s mouths, finishing their sen- 
tences for them, instead of letting them 
learn, by trial and error, to develop 
accuracy and fluency of speech. They 
even scoff at the efforts of their children 
to build a vocabulary through experi- 
mental use of unusual words and 
phrases. In extreme cases, they insist 
that the table is no place at which to 
talk. In that event, the prognosis for 
their children, upon being summoned 
to the not so festive board, is the same 
as Gusty’s, the farmer boy’s of the story. 
“Gusty, Gusty, come on in and eat your- 
self once, Pop’s on the table and Mom's 
half et already.” Whether country-bred 
or city-bred, children so inhibited learn 
little at the family meals except how t 
consume them in the briefest possible 
time. 


Snytax, of course, can better be taught 
in school or college. However, with the 


1 American Sociological Review, X, April, 1925 
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decline in the study of Latin and Greek, 
it has been more difficult to explain why 
“most unique” is incorrect and what 
makes a construction “dangle.” Apropos 
of this decline and its effect on Ameri- 
can education, Lowell Thomas has writ- 
ten in a letter to an acquaintance: 

If a man is headed for a career as a writer 

he should have more than a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the classics. On the whole it has been 
my observation that a well educated Englishman 
(and the same goes for other peoples of the 
British Isles who use our mother tongue) has 
an enviable command of the language. And I 
have the feeling that this is due largely to the 
long years of study they give to the classics. . . . 
For many years my work has brought me in 
contact with journalists, authors, and distin- 
guished men, all over the world. And a well 
educated graduate of Oxford or Cambridge or 
Trinity College in Dublin, provided he is fairly 
well rounded in other ways, stands out like a 
lighthouse. 
Fundamentally, Mr. Thomas may be 
right; but he is failing to allow for the 
fact that the English collegian takes 
public speaking more seriously than 
does his American counterpart and he 
comes from a home whose linguistic and 
cultural background is more likely to be 
similar to that of his fellows. In Amer- 
ica teachers of public speaking are com- 
pelled to spend a great deal of time, 
in the classroom, in correcting sectional 
or foreign pronunciations. Their task 
is even more difficult if they have to 
correct the errors which should have 
been eliminated at home. 


II 


Upon arrival at college, provided they 
have taken no public speaking in their 
secondary education, they present an al- 
most insoluble problem to the journal- 
ism teacher. If, in addition, they have 
been reared in a home in which temper- 
amental clashes among the children 
have engendered resentment of any sort 
of criticism—including criticism of one 
another’s speech—they may have taken 
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to crawling within their shells. They 
may have come to feel uncomfortable 
when talking to people; and it is only 
natural if, in some instances, they ac- 
tually fear or dislike having to encoun- 
ter them. They may even have become 
“introvert” in a tendency to be “indif- 
ferent” to what the world is doing or 
saying. 

Paradoxically, however, they happer 
to have chosen a career in which a large 
percentage of their work will be inter- 
viewing the beings who compose that 
world. Journalism teachers should 
recognize in public speaking a means 
to the end of changing a self-centered, 
egotistical, over-sheltered type of stu- 
dent into a wideawake youth who, once 
he has listened to his fellow students as- 
they discuss their problems and objec- 
tives, is potentially an interested ob- 
server of humanity in general. After 
opening the eyes of a journalism student 
to the folly of living too much withir 
himself, public speaking can focus his 
attention on the importance of a proper 
“approach” to people and, in achieving 
that approach, on the difference be- 
tween beginner's luck, on the one hand, 
and resourcefulness or artful planning 
on the other. Public speaking can teach 
him the difference, for example, be- 
tween the accomplishment of the old 
gentleman who, finally induced to swing 
at a golf ball, made a hole in one and 
threw down his club with the comment, 
“See, I told you it was easy!” and the 
“approach” of a newspaperman ordered 
to get an interview with the late J: P- 
Morgan. 

As far as the city desk was concerned, 
the assignment was in the nature of 
“hazing,” like sending an apprentice 
for a bucket of steam or a left-handed 
monkey wrench. No reporter had ever 
been able to get Mr. Morgan to talk. 
Our reporter managed to worm his way 
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past the outer defenses; and, finding 
himself outside the door of a private 
office, opened it and came suddenly 
face to face with the beetle-browed 
financier. 

“Who are you?” boomed Morgan. 

“T...1... 1," stammered the quick 
thinking reporter, “I am an el-el-elocu- 
tionist.” 

Morgan dissolved into homeric 
laughter and granted him the interview. 

It may have ben the reporter's moth- 
er wit or his background of experience 
that came to his rescue or it may have 
been (which is entirely possible) that, 
in high school or college, he had taken 
a public speaking course in which he 
learned the value of “approach” as 
based on the ability to appraise the 
“mood” of an audience—particularly an 
audience of one. 
teacher 
from 


As every speaking 
knows, students run the gamut 
extreme timidity to offensive truculence, 
and some of them have been taught the 
ridiculous technique of putting up a 
straw man to knock down. By their 
manner, they create opposition where 
none has existed before. Youth, how- 
ever, is self-centered; and the realization 
that there is a point of view other than 
his own is often the beginning of ma- 
turity for a college student. Without 
that realization it is axiomatic that he 
can never become a successful reporter. 


public 


A reporter needs a good voice. If 
his high school course in speech has 
been under a qualified teacher of the 
subject, he may have become aware, 
even before he entered college, of the 
importance of having a good voice and 
of knowing how to use it. Although 
radio has made America “voice-con- 
scious,” there still are far too many col- 
lege students with nasal, “adenoidal,” 
or high, insubstantial voices who must 
be bluntly informed, in public speak- 


ing courses, that probably the only rea. 
son any customers will agree to buy 
stecks and bonds, or insurance, they are 
planning to sell after graduation will] 
be a desire to escape from the ordeal 
of having to listen to the unpleasant 
noises they utter. 

In public speaking classes they can 
be made to realize how unpleasant 
those noises can be, as produced by their 
fellow students and, when recorded, as 
produced by themselves. In the happy 
position of being able to follow Pope's 
dictum that “men should be taught as 
if you taught them not,” teachers of 
public speaking have only to make a 
few suggestions to students who have 
heard themselves as others hear them 
and who, after denying vehemently that 
the voices they hear could possibly be 
theirs, go seriously to work to improve 
their voices and their delivery. Public 
speaking can then serve the additional 
purpose of checking such unfortunate 
habits as mumbling (which conveys an 
impression of immaturity), of talking 
too fast, or (which is particularly um 
fortunate in a reporter) of dropping the 
voice on the “key” or significant words 


Nothing is more exasperating to 4 
busy man being interviewed than hat 
ing to strain his ears to catch the full 
significance of what is being asked, uh 
less it be a failure, on the part of a re 
porter, to explain the reason for the 
interview. If the reporter has beet 
lucky enough to have taken a_publit 
speaking course in which he has beet 
taught the importance of “motivation” 
he will find it easier, later on, to captult 
the attention of an executive who® 
desk is littered with letters or mem@ 
and whose telephone is forever ringing 
He may some day find himself “saving: 
an interview, after one of his fellow ® 
porters has displeased an executive 
asking an irrelevant or even a mild 
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insolent question. He may use a rele- 
vant question (i.e., “motivation”) to 
bring the “group” interview back on 
the track. 

Ill 


There are a number of other reasons 
why public speaking should be “re- 
quired” courses in curricula being of- 
fered journalism students, One of them, 
seldom mentioned though of first im- 
portance, is that learning to speak efh- 
ciently is essential for reporters-to-be, 
who may discover, though not with the 
results contributing so tragically to the 
fate of a recent Presidential candidate, 
that they are damaging their throats 
and burning up much-needed vital en- 
ergy through ignorance of how to re- 
lieve the strain on their vocal chords. 
Youth has energy to burn, but it is 
imperative that journalism students be 
taught to conserve their vocal resources, 
particularly in an era in which the radio 
telephone, the wire recorder, broad- 
casting and television are certain to de- 
mand of the supposedly qualified repor- 
ter, not only a knowledge of how to 
use his voice, but also a little virtuosity 
in his delivery. 

In public speaking courses, as in no 
others, he can learn to report for radio 
(i.e., for the “ear’’); and, through the 
use of pauses, “shading,” and a change 
of tempo, translate into sound the ef- 
fects achieved by the size of headline, 
or by an association of ideas or eloquent 
omissions on the printed page.* He can 
become that invaluable type of foreign 


2As the gentlemen who write to the press 
would say, it is “high time” that some of our 
radio commentators be checked in their ten- 
dency to emphasize all items alike and, what 
is worse, to suggest by tone of voice what they 
refrain from saying “in so many words.” Iin- 
Vestigating lawmakers have at times been made 
to look a little ridiculous when, in scruti- 
nizing a script, they fail to discover what they 
thought they heard. Every man alive has had 
the experience of having dealt with the artful 
liar who protests, “All I said was...” 


correspondent who is able, by subtle 
inflection, to suggest the story behind 
a “story’” being partially suppressed by 
a censor. He can become one of our in- 
fluential radio commentators. 


There is a sovereign reason, however, 
why journalism students should be 
given public speaking courses. They 
are going to be asked to write for a 
general public who rarely read books 
and to whom the English language is 
chiefly a means of communication. They 
should be taught to write in the current 
idiom. In many of our purely “acade- 
mic” courses in composition, students 
are taught to express themselves in a 
somewhat “literary” style a little repug- 
nant to the average reader. They are 
frequently made to feel that writing 
for the “masses” is actually degrading. 
If they attempt it later on, they fre- 
quently have to pass through a period 
of readjustment during which they are 
literally making over their style. Having 
written of the affairs of the workaday 
world in the language of the day, jour- 
nalism graduates are better prepared 
to earn a living by writing for the pub- 
lic; but public speaking can afford them 
practice in talking of those affairs and 
can inevitably contribute to their abil- 
ity to write about them. It is signifi- 
cant that, in the first curriculum of 


journalism offered in this country, at. 


the Wharton School of Business at the 
University of Pennsylvania, “conver- 
sation”’—precurser of public speaking— 
was included in a course in “newspaper 
practice.” Including “conversation” 
(public speaking, if you will) in a 
course in journalism was following a 
tradition established by Franklin in his 
“Junto.” Franklin, himself a consider- 
able figure in American journalism, 
evidently believed that the _ well- 
rounded writer should be able to ex- 
press himself orally. 
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HONOR ROLL OF SERVICE 


In compiling this list, the Association has 
endeavored to include the names of those who 
served in the armed forces and of those civilians 
who disrupted their mode of life to participate 
in the war effort. 

Although we have tried to make the list com- 
plete, we may have omitted a few names through 
ignorance or error. Where omissions are no- 
ticed, they should be reported to the Office of 
the Executive Secretary or to the Journal. We 
shall be glad to include all omissions in the 
April Journal. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Bassett, WILLIAM MEREDITH. Yeoman First Class, 
USNR. Died in line of duty, Pacific Theatre. 

Haun, Evcene F. Lieutenant, USNR. Died in 
line of duty. 

Mappox, James S. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. Killed 
in line of duty. 

Ray, Wituiam T. D. Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Killed in action, European Theatre. 

Snow, CLaupE Suiptey. Sergeant, U. S. Army, 
Special Services. Died in line of duty, European 
Theatre. 

‘Turner, Rosert Griccs. Captain, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Died in line of duty. 

Warrenanp, Rosert E. Captain, Air Corps, U. 
Army. Killed in action, European Theatre. 


AsBEY, THERON CHar.es. Sergeant, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Weather Observer. 

ABERNATHY, M. ELTON. Lieutenant, USNR. Arm- 
ed Gunnery Officer, European Theatre. 

Apams, WILLIAM WALL. Sergeant, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Classification Specialist and Occu- 
pational Counselor. 

Apxins, GALE R. Corporal, U. S. Army. 

Avserts, Haroip. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 

ALLEN, Geneva. American Red Cross. 

ALLHOUSE, VeRA. Army Service Forces, Deshon 
General Hospital. 

AMEND, Victor E. Sergeant, U. S. Army. Classi- 
fication Specialist and Personnel Technician. 
ANDERSEN, MARTIN Perry. Lieutenant, USNR. 
Executive Officer, V-12 Unit; Armed Guard 

Commander, Asiatic-Pacific Theatre. 

ANDERSON, DorotHy. American Red Cross. Gen- 
eral Field Representative. 

ANSBERRY, Merir. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. Officer-in-charge, Aural Rehabilita- 
tion at U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

ArLeens, Mary. WAC, U. S. Army. 

Arms, Greorce. Major, Armored Force, U. S. 
Army, European Theatre. 

ARNOLD, Carrott C. Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Combat Intelligence, Chief Clerk, 
Section, Panama. 


AUER, JOHN JEFFERY. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. In. 
structor and general line officer, European 
and Pacific Theatres. 

Austen, ALBert A. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. Ew 
ropean and Pacific Theatres. 

Auston, Joun T. Infantry, U. S. Army. 

BaisLeR, Perry Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. Air Combat Intelligence, Pacific The. 
atre. 

Baker, Paut. Major, U. S. Army. Special Sery- 
ices Division. European Theatre. 


Beairp, T. M. Lieutenant Colonel, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Training Officer. 

Brean, American Red Cross. 

BeaucHAamMp, Gerorce. U. S. Census Bureay; 


O.C.D.; O.W.1. 
BepNaAR, S. Private, U. S. Army. 
Bent, Witt1aM A. Captain, Air Corps, U. § 

Army. Instructor and Squadron Commander; 

Intelligence Officer. 

Betrour, C. STaNton. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. Prospect, Interviewing, and Executive 
Officer, Naval Officer Procurement. 

Bett, Moruin E. Lieutenant, Air Corps, U. & 
Army. Instructor in Recognition. 

BENDER, COLEMAN. Sergeant, Air Corps, U. § 
Army. Aircraft instrument maintenance, Pa 
cific Theatre. 

BENNETT, ADOLPH JEROME. Lieutenant, Armored 
Force, U. 8. Army. European Theatre. 

Bennett, WinFiELD DeWitt. Lieutenant Colonel, 
Air Corps, U. S. Army. Combat and Staff In 
telligence Officer. 

Biro, W. W. Captain, Air Corps, U. S. Army, 
Educational and Administrative Work, Euro 
pean Theatre. 

BLAcK, JOHN W., Director, Army Voice Com- 
munications Laboratory, Waco, Texas. 

M. Major, U. S. Army. Instructof, 
Officers’ Training School. 

BLOOMER, HENRY Haran. Lieutenant, USNR 
Line Officer; Aviation Psychologist. 

BLyTon, Girrorp. Lieutenant, USNR. Instructor 
in Lookout-Recognition, Pacific Theatre. 

Bocen, Paut L. Major, Armored Division, U.& 
Army. European Theatre. 

BONNER, JOHN T., JR. Captain, Field Artillery, 
U. S. Army. European Theatre. 

Booms.iter, Paut C. Captain, Air Corps, U. §& 
Army. Personnel Administrator; Officer-it 
Charge, Corrective Speech Clinic. 

Bow.en, JAMES Herscuev. Lieutenant, Infantry, 
U. 8. Army, European Theatre. 

Boxett, Paut. Lieutenant, USMCR. Headquar 
ters Public Relations Staff. 

Brackett, I. P. Army Voice Communication 
Laboratory, Waco, Texas. 

BravEN, WaALbo. Private, U. S. Army. 

BrapsHAW, Jupson P. Lieutenant, USNR. Cap 
tain of LSM. 
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Bras, Hazet A. American Red Cross. Recrea- 
tional Director, Pacific Theatre. 

Brempeck, Winston L. Sergeant, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Intelligence, Pacific Theatre. 
BRENIMAN, Lester R. Air Technical Service Com. 

mand. Civilian Training Administrator. 

FRANcIs Xavier. Special Agent, Counter 
Intelligence Corps. 

BRONSTEIN, ARTHUR J. Captain, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Base Classification and Assignment Of- 
ficer 

Brown, JOHN L. Captain, U. S. Army. Chaplain 
and Director of Dramatics. 

BruMMER, Devrorp F. Captain, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Pacific Theatre. 

Burpick, RicHarp L. Sergeant, U. S. Army. Per- 
sonnel work. 

Busse, Atvin CLayton. Captain, USMCR. Pro- 
curement. 

Butter, James H. Private, U. S. Army. 

Byers, Burton H. Private First Class, U. 8. Army. 


Cairns, Paut Epwarp. Technician Fifth Grade, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army. Chaplain’s Assist- 
ant. 

CALLAGHAN, J. Carvin. U. S. Navy, Underwater 
Sound Laboratory. 

Carp, GLENN R. Captain, Air Corps, U. S. Army. 
Ground School Instructor; Voice Communica- 
tions Laboratory. 

Caruper, Atpert L. Sergeant, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Aircraft Radio Laboratory. 

CARMEN, KENNETH. Supervisor of Instruction, 
Technical Training School. 

CARMICHAEL, H. KENN. Lieutenant, USNR. Edu- 
cation Services Section. 

Carr, Marie. U. S, Civil Service Commission. 

CarrutH, Haypen K. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR, Naval Aviation Communications. 

Carter, Evton S. Sergeant, U. S. Army. Radar, 
European Theatre. 

CasH, EpMonp J. A. Sergeant, U. S$. Army. Con- 
tinental Division, ATC. 

Cuapin, Letanp Taytor. Lieutenant, USNR. 
Operations and Lecturing, Pacific Theatre. 
Cisney, Micuart. Major, U. S. Army. Special 

Service Division. Pacific Theatre. 

Ciancy, JaMes H. Captain, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. 

Ciark, Don. Private, Infantry, U. S$. Army. 

Concer, Freo L. Lieutenant, USNR. Officer of 
USS Breese, Pacific Theatre. 

Connor, WuitrFietp. Lieutenant, USCGR. C. O. 
of LCI (L), Pacific Theatre. 

Corpier, Husert Victor. Corporal, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Cryptographer and Radio Op- 
erator. 

Cornwett, Ciirton, Jr. Lieutenant, MAC, U.S. 
Army, Headquarters Unit Commander, Eu- 
ropean Theatre. 

Cox, Stewart A. Lieutenant, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Special Services Officer. 

Coy, RutrH LerMan. Private First Class, WAC. 
Air Operations Specialist. 

Crasse, Joun, Lieutenant, USNR. Routing of 
ships. 

Cromwett, Harvey. Air Corps, U. S. Army. 
Training Command, Instructor. 


CUNNINGHAM, Rospert LAwrReENcE. Lieutenant 
Commander, USNR. Educational Services, Pa- 
cific Theatre. 

Curry, E. Tuayer. Lieutenant .Commander, 
USNR. Fighter Director Officer, Aviation Psy- 
chologist. 


Darcey, Freperic Loupon. Captain, U. S. Army. 
Personnel Consultant; Classification Officer, 
Pacific Theatre. 

Dovuctas. Major, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. 

DAUGHERTY, JOHN M. RFC. 

Daviw, Huco §. Infantry, U. $8. Army. Auditor; 
Historical Research and Writing. 

Davipson, Frank C. Captain, U. S. Army. 

Davis, FRANK B. Lieutenant, USCGR. Command- 
ing Officer, Cargo Ship, Pacific Theatre. 

Davis, H. Barrett. Sergeant, U. S. Army, Se- 
curity and Intelligence Division. 

Dawes, Rosert Gates. Major, U. S. Army, In- 
formation and Education Division. 

Dirks, Barsara. American Red Cross. Hospital 
Recreation Worker, Pacific Theatre. 

DesjARLAis, Ropert W. Captain, Field Artillery, 
U. S. Army. Training Officer, European The- 
atre. 


Donner, STANLEY T. Lieutenant Commander, | 


USNR. USS Saint Paul. 

Dorris, CHARLES A. Lieutenant, Transportation 
Corps, U. S. Army. 

DRAEGERT, GAYLAND. Ensign, USNR. Voice 
Communications Laboratory, Waco, Texas. 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Ducan, Paut G. Lieutenant, USNR. Pacific The- 
atre. 

Dyer, ArRMEL. Colonel, Infantry, U. S. Army. 
G-3, General Headquarters, Army Forces, 
Pacific Theatre. ‘ 


Ecsert, JAMEs H. Staff Sergeant, DEML, U. S. 
Army. Chief Clerk. 

Exnnincer, Douctas W. Sergeant, Signal Corps, 
U. S. Army. 

E1seNson, Jon. Major, USMCR. Director of Lan- 
guage Rehabilitation Clinic. 

E.uiotr, H. Stanton. Lieutenant Colonel, Fi- 
nance Department, U. S. Army. 

EnstroM, Ratpu E. Captain, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. CBI Theatre. 

Errrt, KeNNetH Reynpers. Lieutenant Com- 
mander, USNR. Operations and Control Of- 
ficer, Personnel Separation Center; Procure- 
ment Officer. 

EuBaANkK, Wayne C. Captain, Tank Destroyer 
Forces, European Theatre. 


FAmsanks, Grant. Captain, MAC, U. S. Army. 
Chief, Aural Rehabilitation. 

Far.tey, Pert Howarp. Major, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. 

Denitinabes, Mortimer L. Sergeant, Military Po- 
lice Corps, U. S. Army. 

Fest, THorret B. Technician, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee Project. 

Fisher, Jerome. Lieutenant, AGD, U. S. Army. 
Clinical Psychologist. 

FLeTcHER, Orvett K. Sergeant, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. 
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Forses, ARTHUR WILLARD. Lieutenant, USNR. 
Staff Communications and Flag Lieutenant, 
European Theatre. 

Forp, Jor E. Sergeant, Infantry, U. 

_ Chaplain’s Assistant. 

Foster, Eucene Corporal, Infantry, U. S. 
“Army. European Theatre. 

Freep, Conrap W. Major, U. S. Army. Third 
Reenforcement Depot, European Theater. 
FrryMAN, LEONARD. Sergeant, U. S. Army, Signal 

Intelligence. 

Max EpMonp. Lieutenant, USNR. Asst. 

Prof. of Naval Science. 


S. Army. 


GARDNER, Worrorp G. Technician Fifth Grade, 
Signal Corps, U. S. Army. Cryptographer; Per- 
sonnel Clerk. 

Grorce, Ramon. Lieutenant; USNR. Communi- 
cations Officer, USS Robinson. 


GILKENSON, Howarp. Corporal, U. S. Army. 
Army Voice Communications Laboratory, 
Waco, Texas. 

Guus, W. American Red Cross. Field 
Director. 


GiLMAN, Witpur FE. MAC, U. S. Army. Medical 
Replacement Training Center. 

Goates, WALLACE A. Lieutenant, USNR, Bureau 
Naval Personnel, Training Division. 

GOLDMAN, IRvING S. Technician Fourth Grade, 
U. S. Army. Speech Instructor, European The- 
atre. 

Gonpin, R. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. Personnel and College Training Pro- 

gram Administration. 

GrirFin, Lee M. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. Com- 
munications Officer, Pacific Theatre. 

GULLION, Epwarp C., Jr. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 
Line Officer, Pacific Theatre. 

GUNDERSON, RoBERT GRAy. Captain, Military In- 
telligence Corps, U. S. Army. 
WarReEN. Lieutenant 

USNR, Air Combat Intelligence. 


HABERMAN, FREDERICK WILLIAM. Lieutenant, 
USNR. Welfare and Recreation Officer. 
Hacer, Cyriwt. Air Force Training Course. Red 

Cross Field Director Overseas. 
Hatsteab, WILLIAM P. Captain, U. S. Army. In- 
structor, Army Information School. 


Witttiam W. T/C, U. S. Army. Eu- 


ropean Theatre. 


Hampton, Vouney. U. S. Army. Speech and Dra- 


ma work, Pacific Theatre. 


HANSEN, Howarp C. Instructor in U. S. Army, 


Air Corps, Radio Instructor School. 


HArbING, Harowp F. Colonel, General Staff Corps, 
U. S. Army. Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Re- 
placement Training Command, Pacific The- 


atre. 


Haypven, SHELDON M. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 
Gunnery Officer in Armed Guard, Pacific The- 


atre. 


Haywortu, DONALD. 


Washington. 

Herrner, Husert Crouse. Captain, U. S. Army. 
Organized Speech and drama work, European 
Theatre. 

Hetp, MacDona.n. Sergeant, U. S. Army. Pacific 
Theatre. 


Commander, 


Speakers Section, OCD, 
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Hers, Paut NaATHANTEL. Corporal, U. 
\ir Forces Weather Service. 

Hereert, EstHer L. Sergeant, WAC, U. S. Army, 
Clerk-typist. 

Hissirt, Georce Wurrinc. Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, National Defense 
Research Committee. 

Hive, Freperic W. Lieutenant, U.S. Army. Chap. 
lain, Pacific Theatre. 

Hinos, Grorce L. Lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
U. S. Army. 

Houmes, Darrete C. Lieutenant, Corps of 


S. Army, 


gineers, U. S. Army. Alaskan and European 
Theatres. 
Horron, Donatp Horace. Lieutenant, USNR, 


Electronics Officer, Pacific Theatre. 
Hoskins, Conne R. Lieutenant, Transportation 


Corps, U. S. Army. 

Howarp, Katuryn L. USO. 

S. Civilian Instructor, AAF 


Howes, R. F. Lieutenant Commander, USNR, 

Irvin, CHARLES E. American Red Cross. Regional 
Supervisor, Mediterranean Theatre. 

IrwIN, Ramon L. Captain, Air Corps, U. § 
Army. Public Relations Officer. 

Ives, ALMON BINGHAM. Lieutenant, USNR. In- 
telligence Officer, USS Chenango. 


JANSEN, RoBeRT WARREN, Lieutenant, USMCR. 
Anti-Aircraft Defense. 

Jerome, Evpon K. Warrant Officer, U. S. Army, 
Instructor in Voice Communication. 


Jounson, Cart C. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. 

Jounston, Rosert A. Captain, Infantry, § 
Army. Company Commander; Historical 
Editor. 


Jones, CHartes A. Sergeant, U. S. Army, Psy- 
chological Testing Section. 

Jones, Frances E. OWI, San Francisco, Calif 

Joy, Rosert A. Major, Air Corps, U. S. Army, 
Adm. Officer. 

Jukes, Vincent. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 


Kase, C. Ronert. Captain, U. S. Army. Theatti- 
cal Adviser. 

Keesty, Ray. Lieutenant, USNR. 

James C. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. Avia 
tion Psychologist. 

Knox, J. Douctas. . Lieutenant 
Office of Public Information. 
Koerp-Baker, Herpert. Lieulenant Command: 
er, USNR. Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation 

Unit. 


Commander, 


Lawson, Lucie I. Mediator, War Labor Board. 

LeMBKE, RusseLt. Voice Communications Labor 
atory, Waco, Texas. 

LevBarGc, Joun J. Major, Medical Corps, U. 5 
Army. 

Littywuite, Heroin. Lieutenant, USNR. 
nery Officer. 

Lors, Hecen. Lieutenant, WAC, U. S. Army 
Director, Speech Rehabilitation Clinic. 

Lomas, Cuartes W. Propaganda Analyst with 
OWI in San Francisco. 

Lut, P. E. Lieutenant, Air Corps, U. S. Army 
Central School for Flexible Gunnery. 


Avia- 


ndeér, 


rand- 
ation 


oard, 


abor- 


Lumpkin, J. Howarp. Captain, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Radio Work. 


Maas, Rocer B. Instructor in USAAF Radio 
Instructor School. 

McCarty, Ermer L. Lieutenant, USNR. Service 
Force, Pacific Theatre. 

McCoarp, B. Lieutenant, USNR. 
Fighter Director and Speech Intelligibility. 
McDonatp, Eucene T. Assistant Professor, 
National Defense Research Committee for 

the United States Navy. 

McEvoy, J. Epwarp. Captain, Infantry, U. S. 
Army. Information and Education Division. 
Mayor, CHARLES C. Sergeant, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. European Theatre. 

MatcotmM, Marcarer E. Lieutenant, ANC, U. 
S. Army. European Theatre. 

Mattory, Louis ArtHur. Research projects for 
U. S. Army, Air Corps. 

Manucta, CHARLES F. Sergeant, Medical Corps, 
U. S. Army. 

Marks, Samurt M. Captain, Field Artillery, 
U. S. Army. Motor Test Officer. 

MarsH, Harotp CuristiAn. Major, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Armament Officer. 

Masters, Ropert W. Lieutenant, USNR. Armed 
Guard 

Matruews, Jack. Sergeant, U. S. Army. Psy- 
chological Research Unit of the Air Com- 
mand. 

Martis, NorMAN. American Red Cross. 

Meister, Bearrice R. American Red Cross. 
Director of Recreation, U. S. and European 
Theatres. 

Merritt, M. American Red Cross. Assist- 
ant Field Director. 

MICHAELSON, ELainr. WAVES, USNR. 

Muter, CLarence Lieutenant (jg), 
USNR, Submarine Service. 

Miter, Grorce E. Lieutenant, MAC, U. 
Army. 

MINGRONE, PETER M. Supervisor of Wiring on 
B-29's. 

Moake, Mrs. RutH Deminc. T/4, U. S. Army, 
Taught illiterates. 

Monroe, ALAN H. Captain, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Air Training Inspector. 

Monson, Attwin D. Seaman 1/C, USNR. Link 
Trainer Instructor; Personnel Work. 

Moopy, Ricnarp. Lieutenant, USNR. Communi- 
cations Officer, Pacific Theatre. 

Moorr, Paut. Army Voice Communications 
Laboratory, Waco, Texas. 

Morrneap, Husert P. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 
Liaison Officer. 

Morrison, Murray Davin. Lieutenant (jg), 
USNR. Personnel Officer, Communications. 

Moser, Henry M. Army Voice Communications 
Laboratory, Waco, Texas. 

Moses, Ecsert R., Jr. Major, U. S. Army. Edu- 
cation Officer, European Theatre. 

Moyer, Norman L. Sergeant, Medical Corps, 
U. S. Army. 


Neat, Jor W. Captain, Infantry, U. S. Army. 

Newcomer, Lioyp. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 

Newcorp, WittiaM B. Lieutenant Commander, 
Boat Group Commander. 
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Nicuots, Dean G. Lieutenant, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Army Voice Communications Labor- 
atory, Waco, Texas. 

Nicuots, E. R., Jr. Lieutenant, USNR. Secret 
Communications. 

Lee. Lieutenant Commander, USNR. 
Liaison Officer between U. S. Navy and Col- 
lege of the Pacific. 


Osre, Harotp B. Sergeant, Armored Forces, 
U. S. Army. European Theatre. 

OuLBAUM, STANLEY N. Captain, Coast Artillery 
Corps. Military Intelligence 

Ouiver, Rosert T. Office of Civilian Defense; 
Head of Food Conservation Program. 

OMAN, WitttaAM Morse. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. Convoy and Routing Officer. 

Orr, Lynn E. Sergeant, Air Corps, U. S. Army. 
Army Airways Communications System. 


Pacer, CLayton R., Jr. Captain, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Information and Education. 

Parke, JAMES H. Major, U. S. Army. Enter- 
tainment in Special Services. 

Pauts, Miriam D. Lieutenant (jg), Waves, 
USNR. In charge of Acoustic Training Pro- 
gram for veterans. 

Peprey, CHaries P. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 
Speech pathologist, USN Hospital, Philadel- 
phia. 

Pence, Orvite L. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. Communications Officer, European 
Theatre. 

PENN, Joun S. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. Com- 
munications, Pacific Theatre. 

PENNINGTON, R. Corsin. American Red Cross. 
Field Director. 

PERKINS, Linpsey SAUNDERS. United Service Or- 
ganizations. 

Perret, Epwin Burr. Corporal, U. S. Army. 
Security and Intelligence Division. 

Perit, Carvin Wer. Lieutenant, USNR. In- 
surance Officer, Pacific Theatre. 

Puituips, Geratp LeRoy. Lieutenant (jg), 
USNR. 

POMERANTZ, ALFRED. Captain, U. S. Army, Psy- 
chological Services. European Theatre. 

Porrer, Davin. Sergeant, Air Corps, U.S. Army. 
Communications System, Middle East Thea- 
tre. 

Powe.., Victor M. Staff Sergeant, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Clerical duties, Asiatic-Pacific 
Theatre. 

Powers, Davin Guy. Research Specialist, Na- 
tional Defense Research Council, Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. 

Pronovost, Witsert. Development Engineer. 
Research and Development on Radar. 

Pross, Epwarp Lawrence. Lieutenant Com- 
mander, USNR. Educational Services, Pacific 
Theatre. 


Racspace, Paut. U. Navy. Civilian Instruc- 
tor. 

Raines, Lester. Captain, AGD, U. S. Army. 
Education Officer. 

RANnb, Jacorn. Private, U. S. Army. 

Ramus, Warp. American Red Cross. Assistant 
Field Director. 
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Ratuirr, Ernest C. Captain, U. S. Army. Area 
Special Service, Middle East Theatre. 

Reap, ALLEN WALKER. Sergeant, U. S. Army, 
Information and Education Division. Helped 
compile dictionaries. 

RepiscH, HerMan S. Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Reep, Ernest. Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army, 
Service of Supply. 

RecaN, Mary Ciare. Sergeant, WAC. Deshon 
General Hospital. 

RIcHARDSON, RALPH. Technician 2/C, USNR, 
Lecturer in Kadar and Ultra High Frequency 
Theory. 

RICKARD, PAUL  BUNYAN. 
State Liaison Officer. 

Rica, Rosert. American Red Cross. 


Major, USMCR. 


Ross, MARGARET. American Red Cross. Pacific 
Theatre. 

Roserts, Henry G. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. 

Rosie, Frep Smirn. Captain, Field Artillery, 
U. S. Army. Instructor in Field Artillery 
subjects. 


Rose, Forrest H. Speakers Section, OCD. 

RoskaM, E., Jr. Lieutenant 
USNR. Communications Officer. 

Ross, Darrett E. Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Ross, Mitton J. Sergeant, U. S, Army. Admin- 
istrative NCO. 

Rousse, THomas A. Major, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Director, Ground Training Technical 
Advisory Dept. 

RUNKEL, Howarp. 
Personnel Work. 

Russett, James. Private, U. S. Army. 


(jg), 


Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 


SANDBERG, Roperr A. American Red Cross. 
Director of Fund Raising. 

Sawyer, THomMas M. American Field Service. 
Waco, Texas. 

Seasury, Francis. Captain, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army. Technical Instructor. 

KENNETH E. Captain, U. S. Army. Classi- 
fication and Assignment Officer, ASTP and 
Overseas Replacement System. 

Sewarp, P. Reese. Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. 
Army. 

Suaw, Steruinc L. Chief Yeoman, USNR. In- 
structor in Service School. 

Suea, L. Lieutenant, USNR. Com- 
munications Officer. 

Sueets, Boyp. F.B.1. 

SHERKOW, VERNON A. Lieutenant, Transporta- 
tion Corps, U. S. Army. 

Suitey, Rorert A. Lieutenant, USNR. 

SHook, ANDREW W. Sergeant, U. S. Army. CBI 
Theatre. 

Simpson, BERYL. 
CBI Theatre. 

Simpson, Ray H. Captain, U. S. Army. Super- 
vised activities of military psychologists. 

SLOAN, Mary JANe. Instructor in lipreading, 
rehabilitation aid. 

SmitH, Donato K. Captain, Infantry, U. S. 
Army. Company Commander. 

SmitH, Paut W. Captain, USMCR. Fighter 
Director, Amphibious Forces, Pacific Theater. 

SmitH, Ross D. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. Com- 
munications Officer, Pacific Theatre. 


Major, WAC, U. S. Army. 
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Snipecor, JOHN C. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. Curriculum Section of the Standards 
and Curriculum Division. 

Snyper, JOsEPH F. Lieutenant (jg), USN Hos. 
pital Corps. 

Soxot, Sp. (s) 2/C, WAVES, USNR. 
Recreation work. 

SONDAY, Francis L. Lieutenant, U. S. Army, 
Acoustic Expert, Aural Rehabilitation. 

SONKIN, Rowert. Sergeant, U. S. Army. 

Soutn, Betty M. Captain, American Red 
Cross Clubmobile. European Theatre. 

SPANGLER, Eucene C. Captain, Signal Corps, 
U. S. Army. Signal Officer, India. 


Spink, Wituiam B. Chief Specialist, USOG. 

Classification and Personnel Placement. 
SponserG, Harowp. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 
Submarine Duty. 


STAINTON, WALTER H. Major, Chemical War- 
fare Service. European Theatre. 

STALLARD, OweN M. Corporal, Medical Corps, 
U. S. Army. European Theater. 

STARLIN, GLENN. ASA, War Department. 

Steer, Max D. Lieutenant Commander, USNR. 
Head of Speech Intelligibility Laboratory. 


STeeTLe, RawpH. Lieutenant, USNR. Fleet 
Training Command, Pacific Theatre. 

STEVENS, WILMER E. Lieutenant, U. S. Army, 
Military Psychologist and Pre-Flight Instrue 
tor, Voice Communications Laboratory, 
Waco, Texas. 

STewarRtT, Ropert H. Sergeant, Engineering 


Corps, U. S. Army. 

Stitr, MARGARET. American Red Cross. Euro- 
pean Theatre. 

STOKES, JOSEPH Morcan. Commander, USNR. 
Air navigation instructor and editor. 

STREETER, DonaLp C. Warrant Officer, USNR. 
Recruiter for U. S. Maritime Service. 


Tattey, Horton C., Air Corps, U. S. Army. 
Oral Communication. 

TARRANT, L. Newewi. Lieutenant, USNR. 
TAYLOR, GLENN JAMES. Sergeant, Medical Corps, 
U. S. Aimy. Aural Rehabilitation Work. 
Tempe, J. Research projects for U. 

Navy. 

Tew, Roy E. Seaman 1/C, USNR. 

Tuarp, Rosert. Captain, Field Artillery, U. & 
Army. 

THompson, Francis J. Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Intelligence Officer. 

Timmons, M. Lieutenant Command 
er, USNR. Senior Script Writer, Motion Pic 
ture Production Section, Photographic Ser 
vice. 

Tomutnson, R. C. Director of U.S.O. 

Travis, Lee Epwarp. Lieutenant Colonel, Ait 
Corps, U. S. Army. Public Relations. 


Urrerspack, E. American Red Cros 
Field Director. 


Vance, CHARLES CaTHcART. Captain, U. & 
Army. Special Services in Pacific Theatre. 

VAN Dusen, CLARENCE RayMonp. Captain, AGD, 
U. S. Army. Personnel Consultant and Per 
sonnel Staff Officer. 

VoceL, Rosert M. Lieutenant, USNR. Nave 
gator and Executive Officer of a destroyer. 


lards 


Wasson, H. Watpo. Sergeant, Cavalry, U. S. 
Army. Code Clerk, European Theatre. 

Watson, JouN. Private, U. S. Army. 

Watters, Don A. Lieutenant, Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery, U. S. Army. 

Weaver, DENNIS A. American Friends Service. 
Overseas 214 years. 

WEINTRAUB, STANLEY A. Captain, U. S. Army. 
Communications Staff Officer, CBI Theatre. 
WernHersy, Josern C. Lieutenant, USNR. Port 
Director Duty, Civil Readjustment Officer. 
Warraker, Wittt1AM Bisnop. Lieutenant Com- 

mander, USNR. Officer Personnel. 
Warre, Houiwts. Warrant Officer, U. S. Army. 
Supply Officer, European Theatre. 

Waurre, Metvin R. Chief Yeoman, USNR. 
Burtt B., Jr. Lieutenant, USNR. 
Medical Historian of Pacific Ocean Area. 
Warrinc, Evwin Crare. Captain, USMCR. 
Artillery and naval gunfire spotter, Pacific 

Theatre. 

WicHTMAN, Lioyp L. Captain, AGD, U. S. 
Army. 

Wiksett, Mitton J. Private First Class, U. S. 
Army. 

Wikre, 


Water H. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 


Medical Department. Psychologist. 
WILKINSON, ALFRED O. Lieutenant, USNR. In 

charge of Fleet 

Theatre. 


Gunnery Schools, Pacific 
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Waker, Ronert. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. Wuus, Epcar E. Lieutenant (jg), USNR. 


Pacific Theatre. 

WILLSON, SHERMAN A. Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR. Supervision of Navy Training Film 
Production. 

Wutson, Dororny. 
USMCWR. 

Wuson, Garrr B. Captain, AGD, U. S. Army. 
European and Pacific Theatres. 

Wuson, Howarp Wooprow. Lieutenant 
USNR, Training Aids Library. 

Witson, Kennetu D. Sergeant, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Psychological Assistant. 

Wincer, Caryn R. Private, U. S. Army. Europ- 
ean Theatre. 

Winsuir, FRANK Loren. Major, Air Corps, U. S. 
Army. Information-Education program. 

Woent, ArtHur L. Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
European Theatre. 

Wricut, Harry. Lieutenant, USNR. 


Women's Marine Corps, 


(jg), 


Younc, Marcaret E. Lieutenant (jg), WAVES, 

* USNR. Instructor in Aural Rehabilitation 
Program at Phildelphia Naval Hospital. 

YOUNGERMAN, Henry. U. S. Army. Alaskan- 
Canadian highway project. 


ZarR, VALOIS ALBERT. Field Artillery, U. S. Army. 

ZeLko, Haroip P. Engineer Corps, U. S. Army. 
Assistant Professor of Speech Training Divi- 
sion. 
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HOWARD GILKINSON, Editor 


Speech Quality and Interpretation. By JANE 
HERENDEEN. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946; pp. XXiv+ 382. $2.50. 

“The oral reader is a poet who writes his 
poem vocally.” This statement is found in 
Chapter I, “Speech as an Aspect of Fine Art,” 
may be considered the theme of Miss Heren- 
deen’s book. The oral reader of literature must 
be a creative literary artist in the sense that 
he participates in his material to the degree’ 
that he might well have written what he reads. 
This concept of interpretation was set 
forth by S. S. Curry in Province of Ex- 
pression and was popularized in the nineties 
by such teachers and writers as Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, Richard G. Moulton, and S. H. Clark. 
Miss Herendeen, who I understand was a stu- 
dent of Curry’s, gives an eloquent and _ refresh- 
ing restatement of Curry’s concept of interpre- 
tation, and she applies her principles to the 
contemporary literature. 


oral 
his 


finest of classic and 
Her book, published at the end of a long 
and successful career as teacher and reader in the 
interpretation field is an important book in 
the bibliography of literary appreciation and 


interpretation. 

The student in the art of literary re-creation 
is taken through four stages in the process 
of preparing material for oral presentation, 
namely, (1) Discovery, (2) Assimilation, (3) 
Synthesis, and (4) Reconstruction. In the Dis- 
covery stage the student endeavors to grasp 


the basic content of the material. In the Assim- 
ilation stage (which would seem to be the most 
important one) he endeavors to revitalize the 
style of the material and in particular to grasp 
the special significance of words as they are 
used in the material being read. In the third 
stage, Synthesis, he endeavors to see his material 
as an organic whole and especially to get relative 
values. The final stage, while called “reconstruc- 
tion” by Miss Herendeen, is essentially concern- 
ed with communication of the material to an 
actual audience. Communication seems to this 
reviewer to be a better word for describing this 
stage. It is concerned with matters of speaker- 
audience relationship, adaptation of mode of 


delivery to particular audiences, and the plan- 
ning of programs. 

The author carries out with convincing thor- 
oughness the idea that if the material is grasped 
by the reader—its intellectual, emotional, and 
literary values—his vocal and bodily expression 
will be meaningful and effective. The follow- 
ing quotation is one of the many statements 
made in the book regarding the cause-and- 
effect relationship between assimilation of ma- 
terial and the vocal expression of it. “Let us 
consider what has been accomplished for 
breathing, tone, and oral structure in the prac 
tice of assimilating lines. Words are enhanced 
in value so that they become perfected carriers 
of impression. Diction is well modeled and 
free rather than labored or pedantic. The emo- 
tion of the text is sensitized, deepened, and 
that which expresses 
colorful. It 


controlled so the tone 
it becomes pure, 
must be realized, however, that fresh impulses 
of tone can be counted upon only where there 
is reanimation of the language as well as the 


thought.” 


resonant, and 


The fourth stage in the preparation process, 
designated Reconstruction, would be more help- 
ful if it were put on a more practical basis. 
It seems to take too much for granted in the 
teacher’s knowledge of interpretation. There 
are many problems in this communication stage 
which need explicit treatment if the student 
is to avoid the pitfalls of elocution. I should 
like to see such questions as the following 
answered: When should material be memorized 
and when should the book be used? What part 
does the use of the book play in the Interpreta- 
tive Reading form of delivery? What are the 
essential differences between Recitation, Im 
personation, Interpretative Reading, and Story 
Telling? How can the reader make sure that 
he maintains the suggestive level of Interpret 
tive Reading as opposed to the literal level 
of Recitation and Impersonation? One of the 
basic weaknesses of Curry’s treatment of inter 
pretation was his failure to distinguish betwee® 


Interpretative Reading and Recitation. Mis 
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Herendeen’s book could have remedied that 
fault. 

It is Miss Herendeen’s infectious treatment of 
fine pieces of literature while explaining the 
process of preparing material for delivery which 
is the outstanding value of the book. She has 
a catholic taste. We quote as ene instance of 
the many “fine discussions of different types of 
literature her comments on the writings of 
the three great Greek tragedians. “The reader 
who would communicate life, beauty, and power 
can ill afford to pass over the three masters 
of poetry and drama, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides; if his two predecessors tower in 
genius over Euripides, he with his exquisite 
singing and more modern approach is often most 
popular; Aeschylus, our first great dramatist, 
brings fresh and sublime reaches into life with 
dramatic poetry; and Sophocles, the artist who 
built Oedipus the King, greatest of plays, 
keeps in balance compact structure, deep human 
understanding, actor-proof plot, and matchless 
vocabulary and form.” 

As a provocative study in literary apprecia- 
tion and the oral expression of literary values 
we heartily recommend Miss Herendeen’s book 
to the teachers and students of speech. It is 
an eloquent statement of the fact that the in- 
terpreter is not an elocutionary virtuoso, dis- 
playing his techniques, but rather an artist 
in communication, endeavoring to bring litera- 
ture to life. 

J. Fara, 
New York University 


The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 
Volume III, The Protectorate, 1653-1655. By 
Witsur Correz Assorr. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1945; pp. XVi+-978. $5.00 
From a large number of primary and second- 

ary sources Professor Abbott has brought to- 
gether the detailed information about Cromwell's 
tule as Lord Protector of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland from 1653 to 1655. As a definitive 
history of the first modern experiment in dicta- 
torship on a large scale this third volume of 
a series of four is of general interest today; 
and as a background for Cromwell's four major 
speeches to Parliament it provides the student 
of rhetoric with an abundance of material for 
the study of the speaker, the occasion, and the 
audience. 

Since the texts of the speeches require only 
fitty pages, most of the book is devoted to 
letters, proclamations, conferences, instructions, 
and various private and public papers of the 


Lord Protector, with the interpretation and 
commentary by the author necessary for a 
chronological picture of Cromwell's activities. 
Where possible summaries are given of speech- 
es whose texts are not available. Latin docu- 
ments are translated into English. A great deal 
of material from European archives is presented 
for the first time. 

The preface sets forth as the purpose “to re- 
cord as fully as may be the facts of his [Crom- 
well’s] life, great and small, to set his words 
and acts within the framework of his time, to 
produce what may be called an itinerary or 
chronology of his path through life.” It also 
suggests the picture of Cromwell brought out 
in the seventeen chapters of the book: “There 
emerges from these details and documents not 
so much the figure of a Happy Warrior as 
that of a tired man, old almost before his time; 
in poor health; not seldom in bad temper; 
fighting whatever he must sometimes have 
recognized as a losing battle against the 
spirit of the people he governed; feared, 
indeed, but certainly not loved or even univers- 
ally admired; respected but more often hated; 
a weary Titan struggling toward his goal.” 
Professor Abbott shrewdly observes: “No one 
can read his many letters, orders, warrants, 
commissions, declarations and proclamations in 
these years without perceiving that the peace 
he then established was the peace of the sword, 
that it was no love or admiration of the Pro- 
tector, nor even pride in his accomplishment, 
but fear of the army and its general which 
maintained this uneasy quiet.” 

The absence of an index and chapter out- 
lines, the fine print, and the lack of listing 
of documents and speeches make the volume 
difficult to use as a reference work. But it 
furnishes the material for a better study in the 
rhetorical criticism of Cromwell's speeches than 
has heretofore been possible. 

Wiisur E. Girman, 
Queens College 


Amateur Theater Handbook. By Evucene C. 
Davis. New York: Greenberg, 1945; pp. 237- 
This book provides an elementary and rather 

dogmatic plan of practical operational pro- 

cedures. It is concerned with every phase of 
dramatic production. Perhaps the most stimu- 
lating sections deal with the making of a prompt 
book, a detailed and thorough description of the 
construction and use of a unit set, and a chapter 
on that important and often neglected phase 
of dramatics, publicity and business manage- 
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ment. On the other hand, the discussion of play 
directing is fragmentary; the chapter on make- 
up is adequate but not very complete; and 
many of the assertions are to the ‘best’ 
method for handling tryouts and casting are 
open to question. 

Mr. Davis, a successful producer of plays at 
Glenville High School in Cleveland, is able 
to offer many helpful suggestions to the pros- 
pective high-school director. Unfortunately, in 
the discussion of scenery and lighting, much 
reference is made to the Glenville scenic equip- 
ment which is far more extensive than that 
available in most schools. 

Many may find the style with its frequent 
use of the first person refreshing; for others 
this characteristic will prove an irritant which 
will hamper fair objective analysis of the text. 

This book is certainly not the detailed and 
thorough work the publishers claim, but it is 
a good elementary handbook for the untrained 
teacher who is asked to direct the class play. 

Joun Ers Dierricnu, 
University of Wisconsin 


Reading Difficulties and Personality Organiza- 
tion. By Entra Gann. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945; Pp- $2.00. 

This study is primarily a comparison of re- 
tarded readers with average and good readers. 
It is developed from the point of view “that 
reading difficulties and disabilities are part of 
a larger organization, ‘the total personality,’ 
and should be studied in this relationship—per- 
sonality is a functioning unit—a_ totality—pat- 
terned on part processes which have relation- 
ships one to another, and which influence each 
other in significant and demonstrable ways.” 
One hundred and two children (Grades 3-6), 
divided into the Retarded Group (Experimen- 
tal) and two Control Groups (Average and 
Superior), were matched on the basis of chron- 
ological age, intelligence quotient, mental age, 
school experience, and sex. The data on each 
individual in the various groups included: (1) 
an appraisal of intelligence, (2) an evaluation of 
reading adequacy, and (g) study of personality 
processes. The three groups were compared 


through an appraisal of the differences between 
mean values of each of the groups for the 
aspects studied. 

The results of this investigation, stated broad- 
ly, indjcate that retarded readers are less able 
than successful readers to cope with intellectual 
and social situations that confront them. More 
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specifically, the retarded reading group, as com- 
pared with average and good readers, gives 
more evidence of being (1) emotionally less 
well adjusted and less stable; (2) insecure and 
fearful in relation to emotionally challenging 
situations; and (3) socially less adaptable in 
relation to the group. Further, the retarded 
group is less efficient in the utilization of its 
potential mental capacities. The retarded group 
showed less interest in reading than the other 
groups. The members of the retarded group 
were inclined to feel that their teachers had 
less helpful attitudes toward them and _ their 
reading problems than they should have. Fi- 
nally, the retarded group came from homes 
which might be less likely to stimulate interest 
in activities that would promote good reading 


- development than the homes of average or 


superior readers. 

This is an interesting and valuable study. 
Teachers of speech, if I judge trends in our 
field correctly, will applaud the dynamic em- 
phasis on the whole person presented by Dr. 
Gann. They will find the first three chapters 
of her study a significant orientation summary 
in the problems of reading and reading dis- 
ability. They will obtain much valuable in- 
formation from the results obtained through 
use of the Rorschach Test with children of 
varied reading ability. They will appreciate that 
Dr. Gann carefully avoids drawing unwarranted 
cause-to-effect inferences from her data. Ip 
short, they should learn much about reading 
problems and about some techniques for study- 
ing the handicapped. 


The author points out that certain measures 
used in her study—a five-point Personality 
Rating Scale, the Interest in Reading Inventory, 
and the Teacher-Pupil Information Blanks— 
“have not been subjected to methods of e& 
tablishing their validity and reliability.” Thus 
the reader may be inclined to consider results 
from using these measures to be somewhat 
tentative and subject to further investigation. 

ERNEST HENRIKSON, 
University of Colorado 


Mentor Graham, The Man Who Taught Lin 
coln. By Kunicunpe Duncan and D. FE 
Nickots. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1914; PP. XxXix+274. $3.75. 

We have waited long for this book, not be 
cause it is an indispensable addition to Lincolm 
iana, but because it is a thrilling story of 
frontier education in Kentucky and Illinois. 
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Students of speech will find, for the first time, 
an accurate account of the “blab” or oral school. 
Eggleston's Hoosier School Master admittedly 
is a caricature of the frontier schoolteacher 
and actually contains no specific information on 
the teaching in “blab school” days. Kunigunde 
Duncan and D. F. Nickols have gathered from 
Graham's grandchildren and pupils a mass of 
evidence on the “what” and “how” of learning 
under Graham's persistent tutelage. 


Mentor Graham found his field chosen for him 
by his name. “Recalling his father’s tales 
of his grandfather's college learning, remember- 
ing the swinging shelf of books in the cabin 
which his father had read from kiver to kiver 
... Jeremiah (Mentor’'s father) ‘wanted that 
his boy should be a teacher.’ Mary, who had 
only heard of such things, agreed that ‘Mentor’ 
which Jeremiah said was a fancy name for 
‘teacher’—sounded like a good name.” And so 
on a late autumn day in 1800 itinerant Preach- 
er Lynn prayed publicly “for the grace of God 
to fall upon William Mentor Graham, infant 
son of Jeremiah and Mary Graham.” 


And a good name it was. Mentor was a 
“natural” for the profession. When he was ten 
years old, he became his doctor-uncle’s com- 
panion, a student in a “horse-back college,” 
avidly acquiring knowledge of literature, relig- 
ion, medicine, history, English grammar. At 
twelve years, he was in Brush Creek Academy 
reading Plutarch’s Lives, the English poets, 
Craddock’s Life of Washington. At thirteen, he 
was studying Latin and Greek. At seventeen, 
married and settled in a tulip-poplar cabin, he 
was teaching the Brush Creek school, studying 
between terms at Elizabethtown Academy. 
There were few textbooks; so Mentor taught 
chiefly by the oral method. “He talked earnestly, 
quietly to those children, patiently telling them 
again and again what they fought hard to 
understand. . . . He never relaxed in any way 
his demands for exactness . . . especially [in] 
the way words were said: none of this ‘mush-in- 
the-mouth’ talking.” “Not a sound was per- 
mitted when a learner, having announced his 
lesson learned, stood before the rest to recite 
.... His purpose was “to teach the child to 
say what he thought audibly, clearly, and well.” 
All inarticulate youngsters he sent to a stump 
in the school yard from which they delivered 
their declamations until they could be unfler- 
stood in the school room. “Farmers stopped 
in surprise . . . when they heard some youngster 
declaiming at the top of his voice from the 
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snowy school yard . . . repeating some memor- 
ized piece from the reader.” “The alert brain, 
searching for words, the trained tongue, lips, 
cheeks—through which thought is made ap- 
parent—these were the essentials for putting 
the world ahead... . A commonplace ‘whang’ 
bespeaks a commonplace thought, or none.” 


“When the children tired, he stopped lessons 
to read to them from the English poets until 
they brightened. . . .” This was a life-long 
practice—he taught sixty years—for his pupils 
in New Salem, Hog Corners, Tonica and Chand- 
lerville remember his dramatic declamations, 
delivered while striding back and forth to give 
free rein to his gestures and interpretation. 
He could. bring “goose flesh to his youngsters 
by reading, with awing gestures, ‘Horatius at 
the Bridge.’ ” 


Eighty years later (1941-42) after Duncan and 
Nichols scoured the state for first hand mem- 
ories of Graham they report: “If one thing 
more than another struck us in talking with 
these one-time pupils of Graham's, it was their 
precise and thoughtful language, a joy to hear 
in contrast to the usual speech of the present 
day.” He was a speech teacher in the best 
sense of the title, a teacher of ideas and their 
effective expression, founder of the New Salem 
debating society, a perpetual inquirer into the 
great questions of the day: Abolitionism, Mor- 
monism, Cartwright’s theology, temperance, 
etc., and in the age-long unanswerable ques- 
tions of man and his purpose. 


The young Lincoln (who lived as a boy 
close by the Graham clan on Brush Creek) 
found in Graham something more than a 
teacher. He found a fellow-philosopher, one 
who not only taught him the rigorous dis- 
ciplines of grammar, Euclid, and surveying, but 
who “after books” engaged in “talk, talk, talk” 
until Sarah Graham, exasperated by the volley 
of voices, got up and snuffed out their candle. 
There probably are two reasons why Lincoln 
scholars did not consider Mentor Graham wor- 
thy of more than an occasional paragraph. (1) 
Although Graham's training was of inestimable 
value to Lincoln, Lincoln actually lived under 
the immediate star of Graham of a short per- 
iod of six months. (2) It was political strategy 
to accentuate the lack of education and uncouth 
nature of Lincoln. By his dress as well as 
his word, Lincoln himself strove to create this 
impression. Obviously he could not acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Graham although he had 
been Lincoln's true mentor. 
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One regrets such errors in spelling as “Fort 
in fact, as “when Lincoln was nom- 
": and the inade- 


Sumpter” 
inated for vice-president 
quate index faults which mar somewhat the 
scholarly form and appearance. But this is a 
book which scholars of Lincoln, of speech, and 
of education will want to read and will enjoy 
reading. 

Mitprep Berry, 
Rockford College 


How to Improve Your Preaching. By Bos Jones, 
Jr. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1945; pp. 126. $1.50. 

The importance of good preaching in the 
life of the Church has increased in recent years 
for a number of practical reasons. Not the least 
among these is the fact that most people no 
longer attend church services habitually, i.e., re- 
gardless of what they feel they receive from 
such attendance. The minister who cannot 
answer the questions of his congregation and 
make them feel that some of their spiritual 
needs are satisfied finds himself preaching to 
dwindling audiences. 

It is encouraging to find that many of the 
seminaries of both Catholic and _ Protestant 
groups are securing the serv ices of people train- 
ed in speech to teach homiletics. Usually ser- 
mon preparation and delivery have been taught 
by persons who were in no sense experts in 
the specialized field of homiletics. It is high 
time that the methods of presenting religious 
concepts to laymen be taught by teachers just 
as expert in their field as are the professors 
of Biblical studies, theology and ethics. 


Another encouraging sign is seen in the in- 
creasing number of volumes written on the sub- 
ject of preaching. The Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, so long a standard source, have been sup- 
plemented in recent years by a number of 
other handbooks. The short book by Jones 
covers such topics as types of sermons and 
texts, an analysis of sermon construction, the 
improvement of literary quality, holding the 
interests of an audience, psychology of preach- 
ing, delivery, voice, conducting formal service, 
and radio preaching. 


Probably there is nothing new in this volume, 
but the material is particularly clear and concise. 
For clergy who have occasion to prepare ma- 
terial for presentation on the air, the short dis- 
cussion of radio preaching may be especially 
helpful. The subject of studio etiquette, oftet 
neglected, receives the attention it deserves. 


The author calls attention to the neglect of 
the subject of delivery typical in homiletics 
books, and discusses the topic under three head. 
ings: emphasis, projection, and gestures. More 
could be said about “ministerial melody”—qz. 
current melody patterns that detract from other. 
wise effective preaching. 

“The sermon should be addressed to the 
intelligence level of the average man or woman" 
is one of the psychological principles set forth, 
but the brevity of the book makes it impossible 
to consider many of the problems of analyzing 
a congregation. Standard material in brief form 
is presented in the chapters on types of sermons 
and texts. The chapter on sermon construction, 
organized around the three parts of a sermon, 
should be particularly helpful to the beginning 
student in homiletics. And suggestions for con- 
ducting formal services may prove helpful 
clergymen in non-liturgical churches who want 
to find an effective order of service. 

\ larger number of specific examples and 
illustrations as well as detailed applications of 
psychological principles to preaching would 
make the book more complete, but an extensive 
bibliography is included which gives the reader 
many suggestions for supplementary work. 

Donatp M. 
Shattuck School 


Lip Reading for Adult Beginners. By Harriet 
Montacur. Washington, D. C.: The Volta 
Bureau, 1945: Pp. 144. 

This book is a series of loose-leaf lessons in 
lip reading that have been planned and used 
by the author as drill material for ungraded 
school groups and adults of varying abilities 
It is not intended to replace any existing mater 
ial and there is no suggestion for a unique 
departure from much current class procedure. 
The distinctive feature lies in the presentation 
of material for outside practice. 

A cloth bound volume is designed for the 
teacher while the student’s copy of identical 
material is on perforated sheets to be assembled 
as the lessons progress and bound in pape 
cover. This arrangement allows the teacher @ 
give out the work for additional home practitt 
as students need it without giving them acces 
to material before it is presented in class. & 
addition to overcoming a natural tendency @ 
jump ahead at the expense of thoroughnes 
this method of presentation probably create 
a keener interest in each new lesson. Another 
value may be in the feeling of concrete © 
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complishment the student gets as his book 
grows. 

This series of lessons developed out of the 
quthor’s own need for practice material for 
heterogeneous groups. They are well-planned 
to accomplish the desired purpose of maintain- 
ing interest while keeping the work relatively 
simple and allowing for an unlimited amount 
of practice outside the class. 

Each lesson is based on a number of positions 
and movements and in general are arranged 
from easily observable movements to increasing- 
ly difficult ones. The basic positions and move- 
ments are dealt with in relatively few lessons 
so that considerable time can be devoted to 
more difficult combinations. This makes the 
material suitable for review with students who 
have had some work without mastering the 
skill. 

The language used is natural and colloquial. 
Conversation topics and stories are well chosen 
to create interest and enthusiasm if properly 
presented. 

In summary, I should guess that teachers of 
lip reading will welcome this addition to their 
repertory of material. 

LeRoy D. Hepcecock, 
University of Minnesota 


Television: The Eyes of Tomorrow. By Captain 
Witttam C. Eppy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1945; Pp. 330. $3.75. 

No discussion of educational radio seems to 
be complete without the inclusion of television 
at some point. The future of this new medium 
is still open to much speculation. One only has 
to study some of the entertainment trade papers 
to find out that the television industry, what 
there is of it, is divided into two camps—black 
and white versus color television. To know 
something of the present phase will at least 
keep one appraised of the possibilities of this 
medium in the future. 

For the serious student of television, and for 
those who wish to have at least a nodding ac- 
quaintance with some of the terms, Television is 
an excellent starting point. Mr. Eddy struggles, 
and succeeds in most instances, to give meaning 
to some of the complexities of electronics as 
they apply. Much of the book is easy reading, 
but certainly no reader will come away with the 
feeling that television is just around the corner. 

On the other hand, the teacher of speech, 
and particularly of dramatics may gain some 
inkling of the implications for speech and dra- 
matic training in commercial television. It is 
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hardly idle dreaming to say that training in. 


speech and acting will play an important part 
for the television performer. With this in mind, 
it would be well for those who teach speech 
to evaluate the present curriculum in terms of 
a commercial and educational medium of com- 
munication that will call upon their graduates 
to be leaders in this field. Students entering 
classes this year will graduate into a world of 
of regular commercial telecasting—and # 150 
receivers for the home. Television is, in its 
way, a challenge to the teacher of speech to look 
to the future. 

Television covers the subject well. The read- 
er gets the impression that no facet has been 
left untouched. The resemblance to a book 
on stagecraft is singularly striking at times. 
There is only one variation to contend with— 
the television camera. Because Mr. Eddy is 
thorough, these chapters are organized along 
with such important related aspects as “Televis- 
ion Lighting,” ““The Actor in Television,” “Tele- 
vision in Education,” and “The Use of Films in 
Television.” 

In the chapter on education, Mr. Eddy draws 
an analogy between television and visual edu- 
cation. He attempts to make a case for the use 
of television to broadcast films into the class- 
room. One of the criticisms which it has been 
difficult for educational radio to overcome is 
that the programs are not being broadcast at 
the proper hour. How then can a film be 
telecast into the classroom at the precise mo- 
ment when the class and teacher are prepared 
for the material? We are now on our way out 
of the era of showing an educational film to 
the whole school because the film was in the 
school. Even television will hardly tempt the 
teacher back to those days. Mr. Eddy’s eager- 
ness to find a place for television in the future 
(this hardly seems necessary) betrays him when 
he steps into the field of education. 

The place of films in the future of tele- 
vision seems sure. In fact, from reading Tele- 
vision one gets the feeling that the use of the 
feature film on television is very much a factor 
in the speed of its development. On the other 
hand, short films, documentary in nature, ap- 
parently will be an important source of tele- 
cast material while television is developing. 

Television is well worth reading for the many 
challenges it presents as well .as its factual ma- 
terial on a means of communication which can- 
not help but be important to the teachers of 
speech. Joun L. 

British Infermation Service 
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“This is Your Announcer—” By Henry B. LENT. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 1945; 
Pp- 199. $2.00. 

“This Is Your Announcer” employs a tech- 
nique that is effective for young students and 
for the uninitiated in the way of describing 
the field of radio art and enterprise. Ted 
Lane breaks into radio in a normal way and 
progresses from the simplest work in the studio 
to the most complex by stages which the read- 
er finds easy to follow and understand. His 
meteoric rise from platter-jockey to head of 
television production, however, is a Horatio 
Algers epic. If this book is recommended to 
public school students as a means of learning 
easily the different jobs that may be required 
of a willing worker in radio stations of differ- 
ent size and power, care should be taken to 
impress upon the reader the fact that Ted 
Lane is not a typical young man, that his rise 
in radio is not typical, and that he overcomes 
all obstacles far more easily than nine-tenths 
of our fellow men. Otherwise, the narrative may 
lead to false hopes of speedy and easy pro- 
motion in a business which has more room 
at the bottom than at the top. 


The book will be of value only to a person 
who knows nothing about the operation of a 
radio studio. The only good point which it 
contains for those students who think of radio 
as a possible vocation is that Ted Lane was 
not only willing to catalogue radio recordings 
when he first entered the 250 watt station of 
WXXR but that he recognized the importance 
of learning all of the. lowly jobs in radio. 
His eagerness to accept a three or four line 
part in a radio dramatic show was also a good 
example for beginners. His interest in the en- 
gineer, is also exemplary. It is this reviewer's 
notion that his visit to the transmitter, however, 
was prompted less by interest than by the de- 
sire of the author to introduce the work of the 
engineers and the set-up of the transmitter to 
the reader. 


Ted Lane’s progress from the 250 watt sta- 
tion (in which he had experience running a 
platter, ad libbing, producing a dramatic show, 
and going out on a nemo) to a 5,000 wattt sta- 
tion, a 50,000 watt station, and finally a net- 
work is too rapid and too easy for “nature's 
daily food.” Ted's talent for scripts, and direct 
broadcasts are practically overwhelming. The 
only excuse for such progress is the fact that a 
stranger to radio can follow this simple nar- 
rative far more easily than he can read Ab- 


bot’s Handbook of Radio Broadcasting. It is to 
be hoped that any person genuinely interested 
in radio who reads this book will follow with 
more profound studies (such as Abbot's) which 
go more deeply into the business of broadcast- 
ing and teach the reader far more than this book 
can. 

MADELINE S. LONG, 

Minneapolis Public Schools 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society. By ABRAM 
KARDINER with the collaboration of Rapa 
Linton, Cora Du Bots, JAMEs West. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945; pp. 
475- $5.00. 

This book is unquestionably one of the signi- 
ficant psychological publications of the time, 
Dr. Kardiner says that the purpose of the book 
is “to describe a technique for studying the 
reciprocal relations between culture and _per- 
sonality and to furnish a reliable critique of 
cultural forms.” Three cultures are analyzed, 
selected because they offered striking contrasts 
in personality configurations. The inquiry sug- 
gests further investigation—only forecast here— 
which the authors believe may yield a body of 
evidence which could “furnish the basis for a 
critique and offer directives which might com- 
pete effectively with the cruder methods in use 
today for dealing with the soical discomforts 
of our time. 


The book is a continuation of the collabor- 
ation between Abram Kardiner and Ralph Lin- 
ton begun in 1937. Dr. Kardiner, a psychiatrist, 
interprets the data supplied by the anthropolo- 
gists. Dr. Ralph Linton, eminent anthropologist, 
in addition to collaborating on all anthropo- 
logical data, supplies information on the society 
of the Comanche Indians in the American 
Southwest. Cora Du Bois gathered data on the 
culture of the Alorese in the Dutch East Indies, 
some of which were published in her book, The 
People of Alor. To these two primitive or non- 
literate societies is added a third, “Plainville,” 
a midwestern American rural community which 
is studied by James West. : 


This book, like its predecessor, The Individual 
and His Society, continues the effort to reduce 
the study of culture and personality to a meth- 
od. The concept of “basic personality” is used. 
It rests on the postulates that an individual's 
early experiences exert a lasting effect upon 
his personality, that similar experiences tend 
to produce similar personality configurations, 
that the techniques in the care and rearing of 
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children are culturally patterned and are sim- 
ilar within the society but differ from one 
society to another. It is this pattern of care 
and discipline of children which is the primary 
factor in the basic personality structure. 

’ A distinctive basic personality or psychological 
profile was found in each society in the series 
of analyses of cultures made by the authors. The 
simplest of the cultures studied was the Com- 
anche, among whom good child care exists, 
and few anxieties. The Comanche personality 
is strong and self-assured. The Alorese present- 
ed the most difficult problem in psychodynamics 
because Western culture provided no prototypes 
of the constellations present in Alor. Unlike 
the Comanche, their child care is very inade- 
quate, their personality weak and distrustful, 
their projective system concerned with unwill- 
ing sacrificial feeding and appeasement of an- 
cestors, which like the parents, are seen as 
insistent creditors. 


Plainville, culturally and geographically 
“North-South Border,” could not be studied 
in the same way as the Comanche and Alor 
cultures since it is not independent, but part 
of a nation, has a specialized function (farm- 
ing), and has much more complex psychology. 
Good parental care gives basis for strong in- 
centive for conscience and idea building, curios- 
ity, and self-assertion, but later in childhood 
many blocked action systems are created. A pic- 
ture emerges of general inferiority, stinginess, 
brutal kidding of children, poverty of esthetic 
interests, malicious gossip, etc. 

The actual characteristics found in these cul- 
tures yielded no time-perspective; that is, the 
analysts could not tell in what way the psycho- 
logical profile was changed when new problems 
in adaptation were encountered over a long 
time interval. Therefore, in an admittedly hasty 
and sketchy manner the last chapter, “Basic 
Personality and History,” presents a study of a 
culture with a long history, Western man. No 
culture apart from our own offered this op- 
portunity. For illustrations of social change 
Kardiner selected certain phases of Hebrew his- 
tory the rise of Christianity, the Reformation, 
the rise of the bourgeoisie, and the growth 
of science. The conclusion is drawn that the 
basic personality of Western man has not 
changed much in 3,000 years. Kardiner believes 
the anxieties of our society can only be re- 
moved “by a tedious process of education which 
has to penetrate many layers of defenses made 
up of outworn superstitions and of many cus- 
toms which are unsupported by any rationale.” 
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The reader may be dissatisfied by the ap- 
parent ease with which Kardiner moves from 
Plainville to the personality structure of West 
ern man, and by some “high level” inferences. 
Rut such occasional flaws do not minimize the 
great importance of the inquiry as a whole. 
Surely no one who is concerned with General 
Semantics or with any aspect of the psychology 
of speech can afford to miss this book. 

Hurp DUNCAN, 
Brooklyn College 


Man and His Works. By Epwarp Lee THorn- 
pike. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1943; Pp. 212. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
William James Lecturer at Harvard University 
in 1942-1943. Man and His Works presents the 
lectures, we are told in the preface, with almost 
no changes. The first three chapters concern 
man’s original nature, his capacity for learning, 
and his relations with other human beings. 
The other seven chapters are applications of 
psychology to language, government, and phil- 
osophy. 

In Chapter IV, “The Psychology of Language,” 
Thorndike states his basic assumptions concern- 
ing language. While these assumptions are by 
no means novel, they may well be quoted here, 
since they come from one who is perhaps the 
most productive, as he is certainly the most 
influential, of modern psychologists: 

Language is man’s greatest invention. It 
is a social tool more important than the 
community, the state, the law, the church, 
or the school. It is an intellectual tool as 
important as observation and experiment, 
and more important than logic. It is more 
important than all the physical tools in- 
vented in the last two thousand years. 

These assertions may well seem extravagant, 

but they can be justified. 


The chapter is heavily involved in semantics 
or semiotics, as distinguished from “general 
semantics.” The author reveals his indebted- 
ness to Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of 
Meaning, which he commends along with Chap- 
ter IX of Bloomfield’s Language and pages 63 
to 80 of Eisenson’s Psychology of Speech. In the 
main, Thorndike accounts for the phenomenon 
of meaning by his twin concepts of repetition and 
reward, already familiar to readers of his three 
volumes on educational psychology. 

In the fifth chapter, which concerns the origin 
of language, Thorndike adds yet another specu- 
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lation to the time-honored theories of the ex- 
perts in linguistics. His speculations, based on 
his labors in the fields of experiment and _ sta- 
tistics, are most ingenious. The “babble-luck” 
theory, as Thorndike calls it, is based upon 
the probability that meaningful connections will 
be formed from more or less meaningless prat- 
tle. 

‘The chapters on law, government, punish- 
ment, and individual and community welfare 
all can be read with profit by anyone interested 
in the sciences of humanity. 

Bower Avy, 
University of Hawaii 


The Art of Plain Talk. By Rupotr Fiescu. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945; pp. 
xiili+210. $2.50. 

The-purpose of this book is to provide instruc- 
tion in the art of practical writing. We have 
scores of such books. You may well question 
the value of another. But you will agree that 
there is much writing which is not clear. This 
problem has troubled Dr. Flesch, just as it 
has troubled many other people. He set out 
to discover the principles of plain talk. The 
central idea of his book is a formula for the 
development of a readable style. We are cau- 
tioned in the preface not to take the formula 
“too seriously” to expect from it more than a 
rough guide. 

Lyman Bryson’s foreword makes the point 
that the formula is not intended is 
for literary criticism. Flesch tells us his book be- 

as a graduate student thesis. The thesis 
was published in the Teachers College Con- 
tribution to Education Series about two years 
ago. That printing was soon exhausted. The 
present book is a revision of the thesis edition. 

The first three chapters introduce the prob- 

lem and suggest the line of development of 

the writer's thinking. Chapters 4-8 develop and 
apply the formula. The last 15 chapters are 
devoted to other determinants of plain talk. 

An appendix contains detailed data for the 

use of the formula. 

The formula begins with sentences. The 
shorter the average length of our sentences, 
the easier they are to read. A_ scale is 
provided which indicates that sentences of 
eight or fewer words are very easy for us to 
to understand. Sentences of 2g or more words 
are very difficult. Standard sentence length 
is 17 words. 

We move on to words and count the 
number of affixes per 100-word sample. Flesch 


holds that word affixes—prefixes, suffixes and 
other parts which modify root meaning— 
determine our difficulty in understanding them, 
Writing which has 22 or fewer affixes per 100 
If we find 54 or more affixes 
per 100 words, we may consider the reading 
very difficult. The standard number is 97 
words. 


words is easy. 


afxes per 100 

Finally, we find that plain talk has a 
high ratio of personal reference words. These 
words ihclude names, pronouns, and other 
nouns which refer to people. They add to our 
interest and lower the strain of attending 
to the thought. Our style is easy if we use 
19 Or more such words per hundred. It is 
difficult if we use fewer than two personal 
interest words. A standard number six, 


Chapter 7 tells us how these standards may 
be combined. The formula leads to a single 
index of the language of plain talk. The 
reader who is critical of such indexes would 
like to know more about this formula. What 
is its reliability. How was its validity de- 
Fortunately one can apply the 
the formula without recourse 
If we are interested, we 


termined? 
principles of 
to its mathematics. 
can determine the validity for ourselves. 
Dr. Flesch realizes that the formula will 
not necessarily lead to good writing. It is 
offered merely as a simplified measuring stick 
based upon the three most important elements 
of the activity. Many teachers of writing are 
skeptical of formulas, and their skepticism is 
well founded. The writer should not become 
preoccupied with the formula as he writes. 
It is chiefly useful as a technique of criticism 
ah revision. The principles involved should 
be fixed and operate as subconscious habits. 
The last chapters tell us how the formula 
may be supplemented by other principles of 
plain language. We are advised to use 
active verbs, words that carry meat rather than 
filler words, and beware of ornamentation. 
Punctuation should be used as a_ substitute 
for the influence of voice on words. Write 
for the people who are to read, not for the 
linguists or grammarians. Avoid technical 
jargon for plain talk. Our style may be sim 
plified by learning to talk as we do to children, 
and to foreigners just learning our language. 
There are a number of general features of 
the book which deserve comment. The dynamic 
changing nature of language is emphasized again 
and again. Those copybook pedagogues who 
operate as if there were only one immutable 
form for language may turn up their nose 
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Rut even this will not make of living language 
a static thing. We are frequently reminded of 
the values for the writer contained in the study 
of language as it is spoken. Moreover, the 
study of the science of language has as much 
to contribute to our understanding of its use 
as have its history and its art. The book was 
written primarily for the student of writing, 
but it also has value for the student of 
speech. The formula, if it is thoroughly veri- 
fied, may prove a useful research instrument 
for the study of language. We may quarrel 
with the author's judgment about some of 
his illustrations, but on the whole they clarify 
and support his thesis. The style of the book 
is boastful in spots. I should hope the writer 
may be forgiven that indulgence. 

I used the Flesch formula to compute the 
scale value of the style of this review, and 
found that it rates “fairly easy.” 

FRANKLIN H. KNOwER, 
Michigan Staite College 


Citizen Toussaint. By Raven KorncoLp. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co., 1944; pp. xiv + 
358. $3.00. 

“Then dipping her pen in the sunlight [His- 
tory] will write in the clear blue above them 
all, the name of the soldier, the statesman, the 
martyr, “Toussaint L’Ouverture’.” [Wendell 
Phillips, “Toussaint l'Ouverture,” Speeches, Lec- 
tures and Letters (1892).] Wendell Phillips was 
wrong. The Muse of History has not imprinted 
Toussaint’s name indelibly upon our skies. Un- 
til I read Korngold’s excellent book I knew little 
more about the hero of Haiti than this frag- 
ment from Phillips’ stirring peroration which I 
declaimed in “Speech 1” some twenty-eight years 
ago. I have often wondered, however, if Citizen 
Toussaint, like Phillips, possessed a silver ton- 
gue. The answer is found in this book; I com- 
mend it for serious and exciting reading. 

Evidence of Toussaint’s rhetorical skill may be 
found at every stage of his career, Korngold de- 
scribes him in an arduous campaign as a young 
man: “Strict disciplinarian though he was, 
Toussaint was a leader after their own heart. 
He would ride up and down the line during 
the march, encouraging his men, calling them 
his ‘children,’ mingling religious exhortations 
with coarse jokes, raising his voice in song to- 
gether with the soldiers.” 

He enjoyed jest and banter and often used 
them to good purpose. “Once a Negro asked 
him for an appointment to a judicial post. ‘I'll 
gladly do so,’ said Toussaint, ‘for of course you 


know Latin. . . . What! You don’t! How the 
devil do you expect to be a judge without know- 
ing Latin? Vade retro!’” 

Toussaint knew how to incite his followers 
to superhuman achievement. On the eve of the 
assault against the British he proclaimed to hs 
army: “Do not disappoint me. Prove yourselves 
men who know how to value liberty and how 
to defend it. Do not permit the desire for booty 
to turn you aside from the performance of your 
duty. .. . We are fighting that liberty—the most 
precious of all earthly possessions—may not per- 
ish. We are fighting to preserve it for ourselves, 
for our children, for our brothers, for our fellow 
citizens.” 

When Brigadier-General John Whyte issued 
an order, “No quarter for the brigands! Take 
no prisoners!” Toussaint scorched him with sat- 
ire: “I am only a black man. I have not had the 
advantage of the fine education that the officers 
of His Britannic Majesty are said to receive; 
but were I to be guilty of so infamous an act, 
I should feel I had sullied the honor of my 
country.” 

The value of dramatic appeal he well under- 
stood. When Negroes and mulattoes were riot- 
ing at Port-de-Paix he appealed to them by 
holding up a bottle in which red and white wine 
had been mixed, and cried: “You should become 


like this—one substance! Love one another.’ 


On another occasion to make the effect more 
telling, he ordered the French prisoner, Hédou- 
ville, and his Negro confederate, Manigat, 
brought into the public square at Fort Dauphin. 
Then Toussaint mounted a cart and accused 
them publicly: “Just as I had driven the British 
from the colony, just as I was about to enjoy 
the fruits of so struggle and _ labor, 
Hédouville found a Manigat. Yes, a Manigat. 
Are you a Manigat? Well, you're an expert 
plotter. Hédouville chose a Negro to destroy the 
brave General Moyse and the fifth regiment, 
who have contributed so much towards clearing 
the colony of our enemies. You wanted to kill 
them. Did you not realize that behind them 
stood a mass of blacks who would have avenged 
their death. ... . As head of the army I have, 
however, not forgotten the words: Forgive us 
our trespasses and we forgive those who trespass: 
against us. Mindful of this injunction, I forgive 
you. Remember henceforth that neither a 
Manigat, nor a Hédouville has a right to sus- 
pend a general and that he who draws the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” (pp. 167-168) 

Three years later, Toussaint stepped on board 
the frigate, Heros, which was to carry him te 
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prison and death in France. He said to General 

Severin: “In overthrowing me they have only 

felled the tree of Negro liberty in St. Domingo. 

Ic will shoot up again, for it is deeply rooted 

and its roots are many.” 

Here is a good and a readable book for all 

students of the word, spoken and written. 
Mitprep F. Berry, 
Rockford College 


The Hays Office. By RaymMonp Mo.ey. New 
York: Bobbs Merrill Co., 1945; pp. 266. $3.75. 

Economic Control of the Motion Picture Indus- 
try. By Mae D. Huernic. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1944; pp. 163. 
$3.00. 

Speech teachers, because of their association 
with dramatics, are frequently questioned on 
the activities of the motion picture industry. 
One question often asked is “Why is Hollywood 
like that?” 


Two books of comparative recent release, 
Economic Control of the Motion Picture Indus- 
try by Mae D. Heuttig and The Hays Office by 
Raymond Moiey, if read in succession with 
considerable between-the-line interpretation, 
reveal in no small way why Hollywood is like 
that. The Huettig volume is a thorough and 
apparently objective study of the financial 
involvements of the motion picture industry. 
The research was made possible by a fellowship 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. One should 
not be misled by the formidable title, for, al- 
though there are tables of statistics, the reading 
“matter and many of the tables reveal some 
interesting facts about a large industry, the 
products of which are considered by some to be 
art and by others as pure entertainment and 
nothing more. 


The first chapter of the Economic Control of 
the Motion Picture is the least interesting, for 
it tells the story of how the industry came to be 
in its present position. The subsequent chapters 
deal with the present financial structure of the 
industry. Without too much digging, one can 
learn the status of the industry as compared 
with others; the relationship between the five 
major companies; the distribution set-up; and 
the all important business of exhibition. These 
factors in turn explain minor items such as 
why we have B pictures, the value of double 
features, salaries versus production costs and 
last but not least, the old challenge of art versus 
entertainment. This book is well worth reading, 
for, quite different from most publications about 


motion pictures, it considerably de-glamorizes 
the industry. 

Raymond Moley’s book is considerably longer 
and actually more tiring than the statistical 
volume described above. One has the feeling that 
Mr. Moley went out of his way to see that no 
reader should have a bad thought about the 
Hays office. In this he succeeds if one accepts 
the original premise that films are better be. 
cause the Hays Office exists. Thoughtful readers 
may find considerable in this volume to make 
them wonder. Certainly one can hardly deny 
that the Hays Office is an outstanding example 
of an agency aimed at the self-restriction of a 
whole industry. It is interesting to note the 
growth of the Hays office. This volume is a 
defense of an agency in which the industry un- 
doubtedly takes considerable pride. For those 
who wish that films could be a little more 
“adult,” this book offers an explanation as to 
why they are not. 

Joun L. HAMILTON, 
British Information Services 


The First Lincoln Campaign. By Reinnart HL 
LutuHin. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1944; pp. Viii 328. $3.50. 

Pious men have sometimes sensed in Lincoln's 
nomination at Chicago the interdiction of an 
all-wise Providence. But not Dr. Luthin. He 
approaches his problem with cool objectivity. 
Trained in the exacting methods of historical 
research, he explores the sources of his problem. 
His documentation is so meticulous that the 
average reader may find it forbidding. From 
the bottom of many a dusty file he brings to 
light much that is new. The result is that he 
piles evidence high to show that Lincoln's 
triumph at Chicago in 1860 came by virtue of 
“considerations of expediency grouped under the 
familiar term ‘availability’... .” 

Seward's political liabilities were as the sands 
of the sea. His feud with Millard Fillmore had 
set the Know-Nothings in the Republican party 
against him; and the New York delegation was 
not solidly behind his candidacy. Thurlow 
Weed's sponsorship of his campaign in no way 
enhanced his standing. Nonetheless, Seward’ 
gravest political delinquency was his radical 
anti-slavery record. This was the essence of his 
Jack of “availability.” 

The Republican convention of May, 1860, Dr. 
Luthin points out, was not an Abolition com 
clave. Far from it. It is true that Abolitionis® 
attended the meeting, there being no better 
place for them to go, politically; but Repub 
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licanism and Abolitionism were not synonymous 
concepts. Webster and Clay were dead. The 
Whig party was gone, and the Know-Nothings 
had served their ephemeral purpose. A new 
organization was on the march. 

The young bloods seeking to cement the 
patch-quilt elements at the Wigwam were out 
chiefly for political power and public office. 
Painfully they had watched two — successive 
Democratic administrations take charge in 
Washington and dispense political favors. The 
Buchanan-Douglas feud that split the Demo- 
cratic party was in no small measure caused by 
patronage. Those in Chicago yearned for the 
privileges and emoluments of patronage; in a 
word, the “outs” wanted “in.” 

The same stick that tarred Seward blackened 
Salmon P. Chase. In truth, the latter was 
farther left of center on slavery than Seward. 
This eliminated him as the second choice of 
those who supported Seward. But the Ohioan’s 
lack of “availability” went far beyond his anti- 
slavery position. Chase was distrusted in the 
East by virtue of his low tariff views. This 
turned Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and southern 
Ohio against him; to these areas, a protective 
tariff, not anti-slavery, was the primary concern. 
Chase had also antagonized the Know-Nothings 
in course of making a play for the German- 
American votes in his Ohio campaigns. Old-line 
Whigs had never forgiven him for his “shady” 
deal in 1849 which resulted in his election to 
the federal Senate over an orthodox Whig. Aloof 
and cold, personally, Chase lacked the glamor 
essential to inspirational leadership in a national 
election. He further lacked a loyal and shrewd 
supporting organization. Add to all this the fact 
that Ohio also presented Wade and McLean 
to the convention as candidates for the presi- 
dency. Clearly, Chase was unavailable. 


Edward Bates, of Missouri, fell meekly by the 
wayside in the early hours of the convention. 
He was the candidate of the Blair family, and 
he drew his main support from those who 
veered right of the middle of the road on all 
issues. An unreconstructed Whig, he was tainted 
with nativism, for he had supported Fillmore in 
1856. Like the Know-Nothings, he chose to 
ignore the anti-slavery issue. Yet, he scorned 
the state’s rights doctrines of Calhoun no less 
vigorously than he disdained the “Higher Law” 
doctrine of the Abolitionists. The eager young 
men organizing the vagrant elements in the 
Wigwam saw only negation and defeat in the 
aged and respected personality of Bates. It was 
smart politics to shun him in 1860. 


Simon Cameron, Pennsylvania, was essentially 
local in his appeal, for he was strong only in 
his own state and in New Jersey, where his 
protective tariff views were well received. He 
had some support in southern Ohio for the same 
reason. Like Chase, he lacked inspirational 
backers; and he had a reputation for sharp 
practices. He also lacked the solid backing of 
his own delegation, by reason of a quarrel with 
Andrew C. Curtin and Alexander K. McClure. 
At the end of the second day of the convention, 
Cameron realized the helplessness of his cause 
and withdrew from the contest. 


Among the lesser contenders, Banks was too 
much like Bates. McLean was too old. Collamer 
and Dayton and Fessenden were from small 
states. Wade was too much like Chase. 


There remained Abraham Lincoln. He had 
the solid and stubborn support of his own state. 
He had procured pledges of second choice votes 
for himself from other delegations. His slavery 
record was good. He opposed the extension of 
slavery into federal territories. But he was more 
conservative on the issue than Seward or Chase, 
and more liberal than Bates or Cameron. 


He had few enemies, for he was too unknown 
to have much opposition against him. A former 
Henry Clay Whig, his views on the tariff appeal- 
ed to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and southern 
Ohio. He had shunned the pitfalls of nativism, 
and instead had cultivated the good will of the 
German-Americans. He came from one of the 
four pivotal states that had to be carried to 
assure Republican success in 1860. Against 
Douglas in 1858, and at Cooper Union in 1860, 
he had made brilliant showings as a debater, 
and ably had his backers availed themselves 
of the publicity material of these occasions. 
He had adroit and masterful management in 
Chicago. Luthin remarked, “Lincoln's nomin- 
ation was procured through the familiar 
channel—of applied politics.” “Availability” and 
“applied politics” thus become one and the 
same thing. 

This book has high merit. But will the general 
public read it? There is reason to fear that 
the dour austerity of the style in which the 
facts are written will repel the general reader. 
If this happens, the superstition will continue 
to prevail that Lincoln was mystically chosen at 
Chicago to lead the Republicans out of the 
wilderness. 

W. WILEY, 
Ohio State University 
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Freudianism and the Literary Mind. By Frep- 
J. HorrMa®. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State’ University Press, 1945; pp. 346. $4.00. 
The selection of a title for this book seems 

to this reviewer to be the first of several funda- 

mental mistakes made by the author. Should 

Freud’s theories be classified as an “ism”? And 

what is “the literary mind”? 

Mr. Hoffman says he has attempted “to survey 
the contributions of Freudianism to the aesthe- 
tic of our century.” Beyond the preface he 
seems to break down “the aesthetic” to mean 
the aesthetic imagination at work in twentieth- 
century creative writing. Actually he presents 
an analysis of only six novelists, with brief dis- 
with two 


cussion of four more “literary minds,’ 
of whom few readers will be acquainted. 

The first chapter proceeds in orderly academic 
pattern to summarize briefly the main aspects of 
Freudian theory. Three stages in development 
are noted: the clinical, the metapsychological, 
and the practical. Dr. Hoffman believes the real 
importance of Freud for the literature of his 
own period came from the popularity of his 
earlier works, especially The Interpretation Of 
Dreams (published in 1901, translated by A. A. 
Brill in 1913). 

The reader's age will probably determine in 
part his reaction to the second and third chap- 
ters: “Spread of Freud’s Theories” and “Freud- 
ianism—American and English.” They trace the 
first recognition of Freud, the battles over him, 
the popular misrepresentations. By 1915 “psy- 
choanalysis was fairly well launched in the 
magazines from which the intellectual of the 
day drew his information.” For one who, like 
this reviewer, met Freud’s theories in college 
after much of the first furor had subsided, and 
had no religious barriers to their consideration, 
the assimilation of them was achieved matter- 
of-factly. Direct experience with the excited 
reaction to a new sensation in psychology was 
therefore largely absent. The reader with such 
acquaintance with Freud may scarcely have rea- 
lized that the Greenwich Village “intellectuals” 
were the first to wrangle over psychoanalysis. 
To anyone acquainted through her books with 
Mable Dodge Luhan’s wide circle (she was then 
Mable Dodge Sterne), it is not surprising to read 
that Walter Lippman invited Brill to speak at 
one of her “evenings” in the Village, where the 
probing of the Unconscious was being pursued 
with avidity. 

These two chapters are of considerable his- 
torical interest, but they would have been im- 
proved if Dr. Hoffman had given less elaborate 


documentation. Although the footnotes might 
be acceptable in a Ph. D. thesis, they are up. 
conventional in the type of historical survey he 
is presenting and sometimes place undesirable 
weight of emphasis on observations of doubtfyl 
significance. 

In Chapter IV the author attempts to show 
the problem of evaluating influence. He sum. 
marizes four reasons for difficulty in disentang. 
ling genuine influences of Freud from false 
ones and gives five “levels of comprehension” 
on which a writer might have encountered some 
part of Freudian theory. (A Mabel Dodge 
Sterne “evening” is classed as the level of frag. 
mentary presentation). This would be very in- 
teresting if it led to the question of changes in 
literature brought about by the tremendous 
impact of Freud’s theories. But it is here that 
a fundamental error in emphasis begins to be 
apparent. 

The suspicion that Dr. Hoffman has directed 
his efforts to mistaken end is strengthened ‘in 
the next six chapters. Five of them are devoted 
to analyses of six novelists: James Joyce, D. H 
Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson, Waldo Frank, 
Franz Kafka, and Thomas Mann. It is not clear 
why these authors have been chosen to represent 
“the literary mind.” The sixth chapter, “Further 
Interpretations,” presents briefer ciscussions of 
Conrad Aiken, Ludwig 
Thomas (a young Welsh poet), and Henry 
Miller. Dr. Hoffman says he has selected these 
four “because of their essential aesthetic integrity 
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—the clarity and continuity of their creative 
lives.” One is glad to see Conrad Aiken here, 
since unmistakably he is a creative artist who has 
taken a serious interest in Freud. But why im 
clude Henry Miller, literary expatriate, con 
tributor to arty magazines, who has reached 
no public beyond a little cult of readers, who 
certainly represents no more than a small dark 
corner of “the literary mind”! (Read his “The 
Air Conditioned Nightmare,” New Directions, 
1945). 

For the six novelists discussed at length, 
scrupulous care has been taken in document 
tion on the time of each man’s introduction @ 
the works of Freud, and how each changed 
Freud’s theories to fit his own beliefs, but we 
are told little of how Freud's: theories affected 
the characteristics of twentieth century liter 
ature. 

The author implies that even without Freud 
three of his six novelists—Joyce, Lawrence, and 


‘Anderson—would each have reached his i 
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irrational in behavior. In the instance of Kafka, 
Dr. Hoffman presents a Freudian interpretation 
of what makes the novelist tick as he did, in- 
stead of an analysis of the influence of Freud 
on the author's writing. 


In spite of what this reviewer feels is a 
shortcoming in method, Dr. Hoffman's pains- 
taking studies will add to any reader's back- 
ground on the novelists considered, particularly 
on Lawrence and Mann. 


A chapter entitled “Precursors of Freud” pre- 
sents “some of the other influences upon twen- 
tieth century attitudes which make up the com- 
plex picture of our. cultural heritage”: Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, and Dostoevsky. Perhaps a 
clue to what seems to this reviewer to be a 
third weakness in the book may be found in 
a reference in the conclusion to the philo- 
sophy of Kierkegaard (Danish philosopher who 
wrote 100 years ago, and whose major works 
have been translated only since 1935): . . . “there 
is no doubt that the recent translations into 
English of the philosophic works of Soren 
Kierkegaard will give the dialectic and irony of 
the Danish thinker exceptional prominence 
among intellectuals of another postwar period.” 
Who are “the intellectuals”? Kafka’s resignation 
and Kierkegaard’s ironic position on one hand 
and Thomas Mann's confidence in the practice 
of reason on the other, Dr. Hoffman believes 
to be the likely alternatives for the postwar 


period. 


Not only does the author sometimes force 
criticism (and Freud) into a philosophical mold, 
but there are suggestions throughout that his 
method develops through the approach of 
philosophy where the methods of psychological 
analysis and of literary criticism would be more 
appropriate and sounder for the purpose. There 
is evidence in the interpretation of events and 
in terminology of a tendency to fall into verbal 
traps, and some dubiously metaphysical dis- 
cussions add little to the stated thesis. 


As a series of essays on authors the book would 
have been interesting, and often enlightening, 
and the reader would not have expected too 
much. It was a mistake to put the material to- 
gether under a pretentious title and to employ 
a limited method which did not include a broad 
critical overview. The dynamic influence of 
Freud's theories on literature is somehow lost. 


Hurp DUNCAN, 
Brooklyn College 
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Ideas in America. By Howarp MUMFORD JONES. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1944; pp. Xi+ 304. $3.00. 

Ideas in America is not so much a book as a 
collection of books. It is made up of thirteen 
rather disparate essays and addresses, grouped 
under the following heads: The Need for Lit- 
erary History; Studies in the History of Ideas 
in America; The Responsibilities of Contempo- 
rary American Literature. 

The first group is a series of three persuasive 
addresses delivered before (1) the English Sec- 
tion of the Modern Language Association of 
America (1935); (2) the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts (1936); and (3) the Program in 
American Culture and Institutions of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (1940). The proposition 
urged in these addresses is that “American lit- 
erature should have a central place in the think- 
ing of American scholars.” 


The second group is a series of five scholarly 
papers, of which three are presented indepen- 
dently. The others have heretofore appeared as 
(1) an address before the American Philosophi- 
cal Society (1942); and (2) a conttibution to the 
symposium on Classicism and Romanticism at 
the Harvard Tercentenary Conference of Arts 
and Sciences (1936). 

The third group consists of an independent 
essay, “The New England Dilemma,” and four 
addresses of diverse background: (1) the Phi 
Beta Kappa Address at Dartmouth College 
(1937): (2) the Founder's Day Address at Wheat- 
on College (1938); (3) am address delivered at 
Southern Methodist University (1941); amd (4) 
the Phi Beta Kappa Address at Wellesley Col- 
lege (1942). 

The central doctrine of the book is “that a 
mature interpretation of our own intellectual 
and cultural history ought to be one of the im- 
portant concerns . . . of American scholarship.” 
To the advocacy of his central doctrine, the 
author brings a penetrating mind informed by 
wide reading of Americana. 

He has had the advantage of residence in all 
parts of the United States and of academic con- 
nections with leading universities—North, South, 
East, and West. Fully appreciating the power 
of American regionalism, he is, nevertheless, too 
broad in his interests to be a regionalist. He 
advocates the study of American literature and 
American history; yet he is too wise to neglect 
British and other European sources or correla- 
tives of American culture. 

Dean Jones is at his best when he argues the 
case for American studies. His proposition is 
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well stated, his argument is well organized, his 
evidence is convincing, and his language is 
compelling and clear. The essays on the history 
of ideas in America suffer by comparison. Much 
of the quantity of matter quoted in them could 
have been paraphrased, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, without detriment to the thought ex- 
pressed and with considerable assistance to the 
reader's understanding and the writer's style. 


Taken separately, every essay is provocative; 
every one raises questions and yields conclusions. 
The essay most immediately useful to the study 
of rhetoric and public address is perhaps that 
entitled “American Prose Style: 1700-1770.” ‘The 
style considered is chiefly that of homiletics, no- 
tably of the New England sermon. One theory 
of prose developed in eighteenth-century Ameri- 
ca is set forth clearly and summarized in the 
following statement: “. . . enough has been 
shown to illustrate how deep-rooted in our na- 
tional history is the avoidance of fustian prose, 
how old is the emphasis upon plainness, how 
ancient is our distrust of ink-horn terms, a dis- 
trust expressing the average man’s lack of ease 
in the presence of the scholar. Notable, too, is 
the drive against contentiousness, itself an as- 
pect of a deep-seated belief in fair play. And 
if none of these elements in the stylistic con- 
troversy I have studied is peculiar to America, 
they indicate in their totality that we must push 
back the supposed origin of some of our inel- 
lectual and moral traits, we must see that the 
colonial periods originate much that we have 
unthinkingly referred to the so-called “national” 
period. Prose style has its modest part to play 
in the history of ideas in America.” 


The final sentence above is surely an under- 
statement. In this connection, it is noteworthy 
that, although the author draws on speeches and 
addresses as well as upon essays and histories 
he does not anywhere make a distinction between 
rhetoric and literature, or between oral and 
written style. Perhaps the distinction is not 
relevant to his major concern, which is with 
idea rather than with form. Yet he specifically 
declines (p. 29) to define the term “literature.” 
Not even a definition is forthcoming for “rhet- 
oric”; and the use to which the term is put must 
lead the reader to question whether it is not 
employed in a somewhat invidious sense. As the 
essays stand, one is left to wonder whether their 
author has well considered the problems of 
rhetorical as distinguished from literary criti- 
cism. Can it be that, like Moses Coit Tyler, 
Barrett Wendell, and other distinguished critics 
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before him, the author is essentially a literary 
man attempting the task of the rhetorician? 

Since he has (in his own phrase) “sunk to he 
an administrator of sorts” as Dean of the Hap 
vard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, we 
may never know. Hence we have one more reas. 
on for regretting the American practice of con. 
suming the energy of scholars in administratiog, 
The present moment may be better served by 
Howard Mumford Jones as Dean; but the futur 
is being deprived of the comprehensive history 
of American literature foreshadowed in the e& 
says here reviewed. 


Bower 
University of Missouri 


“Hiawatha” with Its Original Indian Legends, 
By S. Ossporn and STELLANOVA Ospory, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cattell 
Press, 1944; Pp. 255. $2.50. 

The main purpose of this book is to make 
known the sources of Longfellow’s materials for 
“Hiawatha.” These sources were the writing 
of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. Following three in- 
troductory essays, the main body of the work 
consists of twenty-three sections, each section an 
excerpt from the writings of Schoolcraft and 
its parallel passage from the poem. 

The first essay is devoted to the Hiawatha 
country, the region of Lake Superior, “the shores 
of Gitche Gumee, the shining Big-Sea Water.” 
High praise of this region is clothed with author 
ity by a statement of fact: “At one time one of 
the authors of this book went around this inland 
ocean on foot. At another time he paddled and 
sailed a canoe completely around its shores.” 
No one with a grain of zest for exploration, par 
ticularly if he has fallen under the spell of the 
Lake Superior country, can read this essay with 
out wishing he were foot-loose and free to follow, 
The second essay gives us, with some admit 
ture of Indian legend, an account of the 
origin, wars, and migrations of Hiawatha’ 
people, the Chippewas, who at the time of the 
action of the poem are assumed to have och 
pied a territory extending for a thousand mile 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, to westem 
Minnesota. The third essay, entitled “The 
Genealogy of Hiawatha,” characterizes Hiawatha 
as “one of Michigan's honored citizens . . . the 
best known personality that the state has yet 
produced; for in many languages, the story o 
the Indian leader is familiar around the world” 
He was “born” of an association of Indians ané 
white people, brought about through the mar 
riage of John Johnston and Ozhaw-guscoday 
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wayquay, daughter of Waub-Ojeeg, famous 
Chippewa chief, whose daughter in turn be- 
came the wife of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. It 
was in the log house Schoolcraft built on the 
St. Mary’s in which he heard and recorded in 
his “Algic Researches,” the Indian tales and 
legends told by Ozhaw-guscoday-wayquay and 
her daughter, Jane Johnston Schoolcraft. 


Other sources on which Longfellow drew 
were Schoolcraft’s “Oneéta,” and Historical and 
Statistical Information Respecting the History, 
Conditions, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States. The latter, a monumental 
work in six tomes, was published in 185:. Long- 
fellow pored over these writings for three years. 
Their effect on him is suggested by an entry in 
his diary in 1854: “I could not help this evening 
making a beginning of Manabozho, or whatever 
the poem is to be called.” As the authors say, 
without the writings of Schoolcraft “Hiawatha” 
would never have come into existence. 


In their book, Mr. Osborn and his daughter 
have very properly followed the lead of Long- 
fellow by including only those passages from 
Schoolcraft which are parallel with the corre- 
sponding parts of the poem; but a cursory read- 
ing of the writings of Schoolcraft reveals the 
fact that Longfellow selected and rejected from 
Schoolcraft the materials for his poem with sole 
reference to his purpose of making a “pleasing” 
and unified work of art. Although Hiawatha 
was the Iroquois name of the legendary Indian 
hero, and the Iroquois and Chippewas were 
bitter enemies for a hundred years, he finally 
chose “Hiawatha” as the name of the Chippewa 
hero. Whether his purpose was to suggest what 
appears to have been the essential unity of In- 
dian culture or to give his poem a title more 
euphonious than “Mana-bozho” remains an open 
question. His selectivity is further shown by 
his making Hiawatha a beneficent being. Of 
his actual character in Indian legend, School- 
craft says: “He was everywhere present where 
danger presented itself, power was required, or 
mischief was going forward. Nothing was too 
low or trivial for him to engage in, nothing too 
high or difficult for him to attempt. He affected 
to be influenced by the spirit of a god, and was 
really actuated by the malignity of a devil.” 
(Myth of Hiawatha, p. 50). This is one of many 
similar passages in Schoolcraft which point to 
the barbaric primitiveness of early Indian .cul- 
ture and, by contrast with Longfellow’s hero, 
Suggest the poet's adaptation of his source mate- 
rials to his purpose. 

The authors of this book have performed a 
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valuable service for various classes of readers. 
No long poem, with the possible exception of 
“Evangeline,” has been read by so many young 
people as has “Hiawatha.” For many such read- 
ers this edition of the poem will be of mature 
interest. 

FRANK M. Raric, 

University of Minnesota 
The New Prometheus. By LYMAN Bryson. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 19447 pp. 107. 

$1.25. 

Those persons who assume that speech edu- 
cation should have at its base a generalized 
scientific method ‘will find support in this thir- 
teenth volume in the Kappa Delta Pi series, 
written by the director of education for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and professor of 
adult education at Columbia University. In this 
volume Professor Bryson emphasizes the press- 
ing and illusive problem of teaching mass-man 
to think and think straight. 


“In our day the most valuable possession we 
have which is not wide-spread among the people 
is the scientific attitude of mind. . . . It is time 
to stop using intelligence only for tricks of 
practice and apply it to the largest aspects of 
human affairs. . . . Resistance to the furtherance 
of scientific thought exists today in centers of 
great learning and among very learned men... . 
These are the authoritarians also, those who 
have misread and misruled the findings of sci- 
ence to discredit thought about human affairs. 
. . . If men can learn to think dispassionately, 
they will have more control over their material 
environment and even over their own selves. 
. . - Knowledge is essential but it is not enough; 
the method is more important... . J A man 
cannot think, however, unless he can also learn. 
Knowledge and thought cannot be made two 
separate functions of the mind, as if one part 
were a basket and the other a blade. ...A 
student who learns to think straight is soon 
going to find that his straight thinking gets 
him knowledge he could not otherwise have. 
A leader of the people who, instead of egging us 
on to employ our talent for confusion, began 
to ask us to use our minds as rigorously as pos- 
sible on public affairs would soon find it diffi- 
cult to do anything else because we would know 
too much. . . . The fight for knowledge and the 
fight for democracy are the same battle. .. . 
But scientific or objective thinking is what we 
need most. The making it a more general habit 
among men is not impossible.” 

It would have been interesting if Professor 
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Bryson had reviewed and analyzed some of the 
past failures to teach better mass-thinking. He 
suggests no particular methodology for think- 
ing nor a methodology for teaching it. We as- 
sume that he is aware that probably only the 
attitude of the physical scientist with a very 
few of his methods can be carried over into 
problems of human relationships. It would have 
been interesting also to know what Professor 
Bryson thinks of the new dynamic logic and the 
work in-general semantics which is a generalized 
scientific method. We wonder whether he con- 
siders the conventional Aristotelian logic (even 
if it were taught efficiently) adequate for an 
age which produced the atomic bomb? 

ELwoop MurRRAY, 

University of Denver 
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Palestine: Jewish Homeland? Compiled by 


Jutta E. Jounsen. The Reference Shelf, Vol 
18, No. 6. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1946; pp. 342. $1.25. 

American Capitalism vs. Russian Communism, 
Compiled by CLARENCE A. The Ref 
erence Shelf, Vol. 18, No. 7. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1946; pp. 305. $1.25 

Better Discussion Promotes Democracy: A Dis. 


PETERS. 


cussion Guidebook. By C. CHENOWETR 
Central Michigan College of Education, Adult 
Education Publication, 1946; pp. 26. 

The Life of King Henry the Fifth. By Witttam 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Grorce LyMan Km 
rreDGE. New York: Ginn and Company, 1945 
pp. 211. $0.75. 

Radio Drama in Action: Twenty-Five Plays of 
a Changing World. Edited by Ertk BaRrnoow. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehardt, 1945; pp 
897- $3.00. 

Carousel: A Musical Play Based on Molnérs 
Liliom. By RicHarp Rocers and Oscar Haw 
MERSTEIN II. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1945; Pp. 178. $2.50. 

Phonetic Transcriptions for Better Speech. By 
LAwRENCE C. MENDENHALL. Boston: Expres 
sion Company, 1945; Ppp. 175- 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


MARIE HOCHMUTH, Editor 


Bryson, LYMAN, “Lincoln in Power,” Political 
Science Quarterly, LXI (June, 1946), 161-174. 
Bryson states and discusses in terms of Lin- 

coln’s experience three tentative declarations 

about the nature of power: “The first is that 
the qualities that get men into office by the 
suffrage of citizens are not identical with those 
that make for wisdom”; “The second principle 
is that the exercise of wisdom by one in power, 
being the philosopher-king, is made extraordin- 
arily difficult by the fact that a man in power 
spends a large part of his time judging and 
disposing of the ideas of others instead of con- 
ceiving and executing plans of his own”; The 
third principle is that a man in power must 
spend most of his time in keeping it; and 
this might be almost a summary description of 

Lincoln's experience.” Among other things, 

Bryson discusses Lincoln's full use of his “native 

gift of eloquence,” and his ability to write 

well if little. 


C., “Better Discussion Pro- 
motes Democracy: A Discussion Handbook,” 
Adult Education Publication, Central Michi- 
gan College, Extension Press, 1946. 

“Because of the increasing importance and 
tremendous growth of discussion among the 
great numbers of busy men, women, and youth 
seeking to preserve the democratic way of life 
in our nation, there has been an urgent demand 
for a concise statement of the principles of 
discussion to meet the needs of these people.” 
Chenoweth presents a brief account of dis- 
cussion principles and techniques. 


Eaton, Water Pricnarp, “I'll Take This 
Course,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XXII 
(Summer, 1946), 394-404. 

The writer evaluates his experience with the 
Harvard elective system, calling particular at- 
tention to composition under Lewis E. Gates 
and debating under George P. Baker, concluding 
that “the comments of Gates and Baker meant 


more to me than the words of any other teach- 
ers." Eaton laments that public speaking has 


now seemingly been “abandoned” and argues 
that it “should be as much insisted on as ele- 
mentary composition.” 


Grant, Davm K., “The Rise of Audience Par- 
ticipation Programs,” Advertising & Selling, 
XXXIX (June, 1946), 45ff. 

“A good audience participation program is a 
decidedly good bet for almost any sponsor. It 
will get him plenty of listeners, and attentive 
ones, too, because you can’t listen to this type 
of show and read a book at the same time. 
Grant discusses the past, present, and probable 
future of audience particiption programs. 


KAPLAN, Mivton, “Radio on the Inoffensive,” 
Common Ground, V1 (Summer, 1946), 72-77. 
“The great powers of radio are being dissipat- 

ed today on drooling trivialities at a time when 
the reaffirmation of American democracy is 
urgently needed to unify a country that even 
now is at the mercy of dissident elements, who 
interpret tolerance as weakness and silence as 
acquiescence.” Kaplan discusses the potentiali- 
ties of radio as a force for combating intoler- 
ance and race prejudice. 


JOHN E., “Trial Lawyers | Have Known,” 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
XXXIX (June, 1946), 179-195. 

“Many lawyers of an earlier day arouse our 
admiration because of the marvelously accurate 
knowledge they had of all branches of law, 
and their ability to act as counsel in any import 
ant legal matter, no matter what its character 
and also try any kind of case in court success- 
fully.” The author presents personal remin- 
iscences of the skills of downstate Illinois law- 
yers in the post Civil War period. 


KNOWER, FRANKLIN H., “Communcation Skills: 
Composition, Listening, Radio, Speech, and 
Related Areas,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XVI (April, 1946), 116-132. 

Research in the field of communication skills 

“has suffered the fate of most areas of general 

or liberal education in the period.” Knower 
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reviews studies that have appeared and suggests 
ten questions in the area of communication 
skills requiring research that will provide “bet- 
ter answers” than are now being given. 


Laves, WALTER H. C., and Francis O. WILcox, 
“The First Meeting of the General Assembly 
of United Nations,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, XL (April, 1946), 346-373. 
A brief summary of the organization of the 

Assembly and of its electoral functions is pre- 

sented, together with a detailed account of the 

work of the assembly in terms of the activities 
of the six main committees. 


Lino, L. R., “Early Literary Societies at Wabash 
College,” Indiana Magazine of History, XLII 
(June, 1946), 173-176. , 

“Out of the speaking past the voice of the 
undergraduate has never failed to be heard.” 
Investigating the ledgers of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury literary societies at Wabash College, Lind 
presents an exposition of their activities, em- 
phasizing the discussion and debates character- 
istic of the period. 


McKeon, RicHarp, “Poetry and Philosophy in 
the Twelfth Century: the Renaissance of 
Rhetoric,” Modern Philology, XLIIL (May, 
1946), 217-234. 

McKeon discusses the relationship of poetry 
and philosophy in the twelfth century and 
the position of rhetoric as a “connecting link” 
and methodology for resolving differences. 


McPuerson, Evizasetu G., “The Southern States 
and the Reporting of Senate Debates, 1789- 
1802,” Journal of Southern History, XII (May, 
1946), 223-246. 

“Since the debates of the Senate, with few 
exceptions, were not reported until the re- 
porters were admitted to the floor of the 
Senate, beginning on January 5, 1802, the 
letters of the senators, both official and per- 
sonal, constitute an important source.” Mc- 
Pherson, discussing the role of the public to 
agitating for the admission of the public to 
the Senate, accounts for the inadequacy of the 
Annals of Congress between 1789 and 1802, and 
urges the collection and edition of official and 
personal letters and journals of the Senators to 
supplement the accounts of debates which 
appeared in the often short-lived newspapers 
of the day. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 


MorcGan, Henry, “What's Wrong with 
‘The Audience!’” New York Times Magazing 
(April 21, 1946), 12ff. 

“The people of the radio would love to @& 
what they know how to do but they won't do it 
—unless you listen.” The Hooper method of 
rating is discussed, along with the audiences 
responsibility for the “poor quality” of the pro 
grams. 


Ovp, Bruce S., “On the Mathematics of Com. 
mittees, Boards, and Panels,” Scientific Month. 
ly, LXIII (August, 1946), 129-134. 

“The present is considered to be a most 
appropriate time to study analytically, with a 
view toward improving, the efficiency of func 
tioning of committees, boards, and panels ig 
general.” The writer correlates calculated and 
actual committee efficiencies and discusses fac 
tors affecting committees. 


Reicue, Bur, “Telling the World,” Popular 
Mechanics, LXXXVI (July, 1946), 148-15 2ff 
“From Brooklyn to Bombay, the whole world 

receives day-to-day reports on the United Na 

tions’ deliberations via a vast communications 
network.” A report of the roles of the radio 
and press in reporting proceedings of the United 

Nations is presented. 


SAERCHINGER, CEASAR “You're on the Air,” Free 

World, XI (April, 1946), 25-27. 

“Great as may be the influence of a Walter 
Lippmann or a Marquis Childs or a Dorothy 
Thompson, fewer people read their columns 
than listen to the ‘columns’ on the air.” A 
widely experienced commentator discusses the 
role and influence of newscasters, commentators, 
and news analysts. 


SHeRwiIn, Oscar, “Sons of Otis and Hancock,” 
New England Quarterly, XIX (June, 1946) 
212-223. 

A record of the speeches of Theodore Parker 
and Wendell Phillips in defense of the fugitive 
Anthony Burns is presented in an account of the 
capture aud trial of Burns. 


Srausitz, Arraur D., “The Eloquent Preacher 
Who Utters No Words,” Magazine Diget, 
XANILL (July, 1946), 85-88. 

A 1epoit of Cincinnati's actor-pastor cvangelat, 
Reverend Augustus H. Staubitz who “mastered 
eloquence without sound” and preaches to 400 
deaf mutes, is presented. 
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Waters, RAYMOND, JR., “Spokesman of Frontier 

Democracy: Albert Gallatin in the Pennsyl- 

yania Assembly,” Pennsylvania History, XIII 

(July, 1946), 161-184. 

Although “Nature had not been exactly gen- 
erous” in bestowing upon Gallatin “the gifts 
necessary for a great legislative debater,” he 
could “become almost eloquent.” The writer 
discusses the legislative career of Gallatin as 
a foremost leader of the Jeffersonian movement 
in Pennsylvania. 


Wetts, CHARLES F., “Introducing Speakers to an 
Audience,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXXV_ (May, 1946), 216-217. 
“As leaders in school and community affairs 

teachers of industrial arts and vocational edu- 

cation are frequently called upon to introduce 

speakers to an audience.” Wells presents a 


four-point formula to serve as an aid in pre- 
paring speeches of introduction. 


Woopwarb, JULIAN L., “Public Opinion Polls as 
an Aid to Democracy,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, LXI (June, 1946), 238-246. 

“If the remedy for the failures of political 
democracy is more democracy, rather than less, 
the public opinion poll is an instrument we 
cannot afford not to make full use of.” Wood- 
ward discusses the present status of public 
opinion polling in this country, some technical 
and economic problems that polls must solve 
before they can achieve their real usefulness, 
and their possible future development after 
they have solved these problems. 


DRAMA AND INTERPRETATION 
Brices, Harotp E., and Ernestine B. Brices, 

“The Early Theatre in Chicago,” Journal of 

the Illinois State Historical Society, XXXIX 

(June, 1946), 165-178. 

“The year 1837 marked both the approval 
by the state legislature of the charter making 
the town of Chicago a city and the beginning 
of theatre there.” The writers present the 
carly history of drama in Chicago. 


Burns, Winirrep, “The Character of Marcius 
Cariolanus,” Poet Lore, LIL (Spring Issue, 
1946), 31-48. 

“Although Cariolanus has never enjoyed the 
popularity of either of the other Roman trage- 
dies‘or of the four great tragedies, it is, never- 
theless, an admirable work of art.” The writer's 
chief concern is with the character of Marcius 


Cariolanus, and with the drama as an example 
of tragedy of character. 


HAMILTON, JACK, “The American Negro Thea- 
tre,” Dramatics, XVII (March, 1946), 3, 4. 
“In the five years of tumultous life, the 

American Negro Theatre, located in Harlem, 

has displayed a resourcefulness and courage that 

inspire Little Theatre groups everywhere.” The 
writer defines the American Negro Theatre, dis- 
cusses its aims, and accounts for its success. ~ 


Kat, “What Is a Folk-Play?” 

Dramatics, XVII (February, 1946), 3, 4. 

“A ‘folk-play’ is a story of men and women, 
from all classes of life, engaged in such elemen- 
tary conflicts as can be recognized, understood, 
and shared by all spectators in all audiences all 
over the world.” The assistant Director of: the 
Carolina Playmakers defines the folk-play, and 
discusses its development as “the heart” of the 
Department of Dramatic Art at the University 
of North Carolina. 


Hewitt, Barnarp, “The Romantic Theatre,” 

Dramatics, XVII (February, 1946), 5, 6. 

The Romantic theatre, while retaining “much 
of the Baroque, particularly its splendor of 
setting and its poetry, brought into theatrical 
art and ideal of truth to life.” Hewitt presents 
a discussion of the origin and development of 
the Romantic Theatre. 


Hewitt, BARNARD, “The Naturalistic Theatre,” 

Dramatics, XVII (March, 1946), 7, 8. 

“In the history of the theatre, the Naturalistic 
Theatre appears as the ultimate realization of 
of the ideal of illusion which first appeared in 
the Renaissance.” Hewitt traces the development 
of Naturalism in the theatre from the impetus 
given by Ibsen to the present. 


Hewitt, Barnarp, “The Symbolist Theatre,” 
Dramatics, XVII (April, 1946), 5, 6. 
“The completely Symbolist play seeks to cre- 

ate an illusion, but it is an illusion of imaginary 
life or the life of the soul or of the subcon- 
scious mind. It does not have the logic of cause 
and effect or of probability which we associate 
with everyday life, but it has a logic or consis- 
tency of its own, which springs from the play- 
wright’s vision of truth.” The writer presents 
the sixth in a series of seven articles on the 
theatre. 
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Hewitt, BaRNarb, “Epic Theatre,” Dramatics, 

XVII (May, 1946), 4, 5. 

“Epic Theatre proposes to relate or narrate 
the actions of men rather than to present or 
represent them, and although it is not uncon- 
cerned with the individual, it is concerned with 
him only as he is a part of the broad canvas 
of events.” The writer discusses the character- 
istics of Epic Theatre in the concluding article 
of a series on “Theatres of Yesterday and 


Today.” 


Lres, C. Lowe, “Seeing the play as a Produc- 
tion.” Dramatics, XVII (February, 1946), 7, 8. 
Continuing a series of articles on learning the 

art of play production, Lees discusses blocking 

movements, balancing the set, and preparing the 
stage for rehearsals. 


Sucrue, Tuomas, “From Foxhole to Footlights,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXIX (March 
16, 1946), 28, 29. 

The article presents James Mercer Beasley's 
plan for the American Theatre. Injured by a 
Jap bomb, Beasley developed a plan for a 
producing and acting group which, when it 
brings its first production to New York, will 
present Broadway with “a new kind of theatre.” 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 
Bryant, Marcaret, “The Fascination of Word 
Study,” Word Study, XXI (May, 1946), 4-6. 

“The most democratic of all institutions of 
a democratic people is the English language.” 
Bryant traces the history of the words “seeded” 
and “nice.” 


Cuaptn, Miriam, “As the Languages Mix,” Asia 
and the Americas, XLVI (June, 1946), 260- 
262. 

“In the political world we are seeing emerge 

a few great powers who take on themselves the 

responsibility of keeping the peace. In _ the 

domain of language, we discover similar group- 
ings who as time goes on find they need two 
languages, one native and one international— 

Samoyed and Russian, Mixtec and Spanish, Flem- 

ish and French, Gujarati and Hindustani.” The 

writer advances the thesis that “Language can 
cement what politics builds, if we are wise 
enough.” 


DeCamp, L. Spracue, “Learning to Talk,”” Amer- 
ican Speech, XX1 (February, 1946), 23-28. 
Sprague presents an account of the phonetic 

aspects of how one small boy learned to speak 


his native English and calls for other studies 
pertaining to the phonetic development of ¢chil- 
dren, hoping that light might be shed op 
certain recurrent phenomena in the evolution 
of language. 


Hower, A. C., “Res Et Verba: Words and 
Things,” ELH, A Journal of English Literary 
History, XIII (June, 1946), 131-142. 
The simple pair of words, “words and things,” 

used technically by classical writers on rhetoric, 

“was picked up in the seventeenth century, ex. 

vanded into a commentary on style, made a 

rallying cry for the new plain style, adopted by 

the Royal Society, and was finally laid low by 
the trenchant pen of Swift. Or was it?” Howell 
traces through the seventeenth century the tse 
of this combination of words and the idea rep- 

resented by it and suggests its relationship t 

the current semantic movement. 


KALLEN, Horace M., “Of the American Spirit,” 
English Journal, XXXV_ (June, 1946), 289-294. 
“It is an ancient platitude that a peoples 

arts express its spirit and exemplify its genius 
far more reliably than any other achievement of 
a national enterprise. Particularly its literary 
arts. For the medium of the orator, the poet, 
the story-teller, the playwright, the essayist, and 
the philosopher is language.” Kallen fears that 
schools “have missed the vision in seeking the 
word,” and discusses communication -as the 
embodiment of cultural experience. 


LaBrant, Lou, “The Words of My Mouth” 
English Journal, XXXV_ (June, 1946), 32% 
327. 

LaBrant discusses the question, “How do 
words per se. affect our attitudes towards other 
people, especially members of social groups oth 
er than our own, and what can the teacher of 
English do about this effect?” 


Markwarpt, Apert H., “Phonemic Structure 
and Aural Perception,” American Speech, 
XXI_ (April, 1946), 106-111. 

Contrasting the distribution of phones it 
English and Spanish, the writer raises and an 
wers the question: What effect does this differ 
ence in phonemic structure have upon the 
teaching problem? The importance of the heat 
ing factor in language training is emphasized. 


Nevitte, Mark, “Words Hurt,” English Journal, 
XXXV_ (March, 1946), 134-138. 
“The applied skills and techniques of speak 
ing may reflect careful tutoring in high craft 
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manship, but, unless the quality of the idea 
expressed is high, all the hours spent in polish- 
ing the apple of speech will have been wasted 
on a rotten apple.” The writer urges the im- 
portance of teaching the “meaning of meaning” 
and the exertion of effort to reduce prejudices 
resulting from the use of powerful words. 


Tracer, Grorce L., “Changes of Emphasis in 
Linguistics,” Studies in Philology, XLII (July, 
1946), 461-464. 

“In the opinion of many of us, linguistics is 
a basic and most important field of social 
science, and only the scientific development of 
these fields can help solve the world’s problems. 
By clarifying our own ideas of our work we may 
perhaps—even though indirectly or remotely— 
darify ideas in the larger, more ‘practicai’ 
fields of applied psychology.” The writer takes 
opposition to some aspects of the survey of the 
recent history of linguistics by George S. Lane, 
particularly the position of Bloomfield “as the 
one name around whem to center descriptive 
linguistics as contrasted wih the older historical 
techniques.” 


Younc, G. M., “Basic,” S$. P. E., Tract No. LXII, 

Oxford University Press, 1946. 

“Basic is an attempt to construct a code- 
language out of English. And its authors begin, 
one may say, by standing the real language on 
its head; or, perhaps, turning it inside out.” 
Young presents a case against the utility of 
Basic. 


SPEECH SCIENCE 


Carnart, RayMonp, “Individual Differences in 
Hearing for Speech,” Annals of Otology, Rhin- 
ology & Laryngology, LV (June, 1946), 233- 
266. 

Carhart reports an investigation on individual 
differences in relative acuity for speech recep- 
tion stimuli and for pure tones, designed to clar- 
ify the incidence and significance of these in- 
dividual differences as they were observed among 
hard of hearing patients reaching a military 
program for Aural Rehabilitation at Deshon 
General Hospital. 


Harkincron, Rosert, “A Note on a Lingua-Velar 
Relationship,” Journal of Speech Disorders, X1 
(March, 1946), 25. 


“ 


Previous investigations would: suggest that “a 
positive relationship between tongue and velar 
heights during phonation” exists. Harrington 
Suggests, however, that adequate controls had 


not been established, and calls for re-study by 
X-ray technique. 


Irwin, Orvis C., and Han Piao Cuen, “Infant 
Speech: Vowel and Consonant Frequency,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, X1 (June. 1946), 
123-125. 

In a study of 1,622 records transcribed in the 
International Phonetic Alphabet from the spon- 
taneous speech of g5 infants throughout a per- 
iod of 2.5 years, the investigators report an an- 
alysis of the frequency of vowel and consonant 
utterance, indicate the equations derived from 
the data, and present curves of development 
representative of the equations. 


KNOWER, FRANKLIN H., and Marjorte Emerson, 
“Indices of Achievement in Voice Instruction,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, XI (June, 1946), 
159-163. 

The writers present a study whose focal pur- 
pose was to analyze certain problems in the 
measurement of improvement in vocal skills 
as the result of voice instruction. 


Levinson, NATHAN, “What Sound Hath Wrought 
-I1,” Scientific Monthly, LXIII (August, 1946), 
101-109. 

The modern sound motion picture is a “hy- 
brid of developments in such fields as electronics, 
acoustics, chemistry, mechanics, optics, and met- 
allurgy.”. The development of sound motion 
pictures is discussed. 


Lirrte, D. M., and Scorr N. Recer, “Correla- 
tions Between Bone and Air Conduction Acu- 
ity Measurements Over Wide Frequency Rang- 
es in Different Types of Hearing Impair- 
ments,” Laryngoscope, LVI (May, 1946), 187- 
224. 

The writers present an analysis of the results 
of threshold measurements from 128 to 8,192 
cycles of both the bone and air conduction 
acuity of patients with various types of ear 
lesions. 


PeRLMAN, H. B., “A Sound Source for the Oto- 
logist,” Laryngoscope, LVI (July, 1946), 360- 
366. 

The article discusses limitations imposed upon 
the study of the function of various parts of 
the peripheral ear because of a lack of neces- 
sary tools and techniques and describes a sound 
source that delivers its acoustic energy through 
stethoscope tubing to the patient's ear. 
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“Sounds Changed into Visual Patterns by New 
Device in Bell Laboratory,” American Annals 
of the Deaf, XCI (May, 1946), 201-204. 

Bell Laboratory’s instrument for translating 
sound into visual patterns shows “three dimen- 
sions of sound—frequency, time, and intensity— 
on a screen to be read by the eye.” Some uses 
of the instrument are discussed. 


TscuiassNy, Kurt, “Tuning Fork Tests,” Annals 
of Otology, Rhinology & Laryngology, LV 
(June, 1946), 423-430. 

“In spite of many objections, the Weber, Rin- 
ne and Schwabach tests have proved themselves 
to be the most valuable methods for differential 
diagnosis between conduction and _ perception 
deafness.” The writer presents a historical re- 
view of tuning fork tests. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


ApaMs, M., “Speech Activities in the 
Secondary School,” English Journal, XXXV 
(March, 1946), 129-133. 

Since speech is our most effective means of 
social communication, “it is imperative in a 
democracy that provision be made for the 
optimum development of the speech of all 
students.” The writer suggests a program of 
training for “certain abilities and appreciations,” 
and offers a series of propositions as a frame of 
reference for planning speech program for the 
secondary schools. 


Bocarbus, Emory S., “Behavior Patterns of Col- 
lege Teachers,” Sociology and Social Research, 
XXX (July-August, 1946), 484-490. 

“Speech peculiarities are disturbing to many 
students.” Collecting information for the last 
fifteen years from graduate students and alumni 
concerning the reactions to college teachers, 
the writer presents an exposition of his find- 
ings. Seven desirable traits are listed, and un- 
desirable traits are discussed in detail. 


Borcuers, Giapys L., “The Speech Arts Labor- 
atory,” School Executive, LXV (July, 1946), 
46, 47. 

“An adequate speech program should include 
individual training for all students, and extra 
curricular experiences and public performances 
for the gifted. Such a plan for a school at 
goo to 500 students requires the time of ap- 
proximately three full time teachers.” Borchers 
recommends plans for such training for a well- 


equipped high school plant. 


Cook, Luetia B., “Teaching Grammar and Us. 
age in Relation to Speech and Writing,” Eng. 
lish Journal, XXXV_ (April, 1946), 188-194. 
As a result of a focused observation of lang- 

uage practice, the writer presents a functional 

approach to language improvement or correct. 
ness in a series of exercises. 


EnsLIn, Francis I., “Radio for the Small High 
School,’ Dramatics, XVII (May, 1946), 10. 
“Radio is an activity which is a valuable ad- 

junct to dramatics, and more than that, an 
indispensable part of a modern program of 
education in its own right, and one entirely 
practical for the small school.” The writer 
presents the story of the uses four high schools 
in Connecticut have made of radio. 


HERZBERG, MAX J., “Radio: Three Plus Three,” 
School Activities, XVIL (March, 1946), 261. 
“There are three misunderstandings of one 

sort that impair the use of radio in the schools; 
and there are three misunderstandings of an- 
other sort that sometimes discourage teachers 
from even trying it.” Herzberg discusses diffi- 
culties encountered in introducing radio into the 
school. 


Howmes, F. Lincotn D., “The Contribution of 
the Speech Re-education Clinic to Teacher 
Preparation,” Teachers College Journal, XVI 
(May, 1946), 104-106. 

Mr. Holmes explains some of the procedures 
by which improvement is effected in the speech 
correction clinic conducted under his direction 
at Illinois State Normal. Four topics are de- 
veloped: 1) service for the student preparing 
to teach; 2) services for pupils in training school 
and in affiliated schools; 3) out-patient service; 
and 4) the speech re-education clinic. 


Howarp, Heten L., “Speech Games for Grade 
Children,” Progressive Teacher, LIIl (May, 
1946), 20-23. 

“Since all speech is accomplished by muscles 
carving our voices into words, the training of 
these muscles is most important for good voice 
and diction. The basis for all good use of 
the voice is relaxation.” Various relaxation and 
breathing exercises are presented. 


Lunp, Mary GrawaM, “Expanding the High 
School Theatre,” Dramatics, XVII (May, 
1946), 6, 7. 

To be of use, the high school theatre “must 
be made truly democratic. It cannot be viewed 
as a means of entertainment or of making mon- 
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ey, as a training ground for the profession! 
stage, or aS a means of advancing the prestige of 
the school.” The writer discusses the use of 
the high school theatre for “remedial” purposes, 
for purposes of bringing about “inter-racial 
understanding,” and for cultivating “free ex- 
pression.” 


“Preaching,” Speech Fellowship News Letter, 

XXVII (March, 1946), 3. 

The :rticle calls attention to the booklet, 
Towards the Conversion of England, issued by 
the Board of the Church Assembly, indicating 
that the “standard of preaching throughout the 
Church, speaking generally, is deplorably low.” 
The writer makes recommendations for speech 
training for the clergy. 


Ray, Pautine Dannke, “A Program for Extra- 
curricular Speech Activities,” School Activities, 
XVII (February, 1946), 204-206ff. 

The Lutcher Stark Senior High School and 
the Carr Junior High School of Orange, ‘Texas 
have inaugurated a new speech arts program 
“which is meeting with far-reaching results.” 
“There are four points of emphasis in this 
program: first, to provide an opportunity for 
those eager but average boys and girls who are 
usually left out in the search for outstanding 
talent which goes on in most schools prepara- 
tory to a program; second, to provide a program 
which will challenge this more talented, ex- 
perienced group; third, to correlate the work of 
the Speech Arts Department with that of other 
departments in the school; fourth, to establish 
a closer relationship between the school and 
the community by providing entertainment for 
civic groups, for federal housing areas, and for 
neighboring schools who send students by bus 
to Orange.” The program is outlined. 


RicHAaRDSON, ANNE. “How the Secondary Teach- 
er Can Stimulate Thinking,” Progressive 
Teacher, LIII (May, 1946), 10-12. 

“As much as some educators seem to deny the 
importance of oral English, we must admit that 
speech is one of the most important mediums 
by which thought is conveyed, and has such a 
peculiarly intimate connection with thought 
that I believe it should require some special 
consideration in teaching situations.” The writ- 
er discusses problem solving situations and 
techniques as means for stimulating thinking. 
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SAUNDERS, JAMES Perkins, “Radio Communica- 
tion Training in High Schools,” Industrial 
Arts and _ Vocational Education, XXXV 
(March, 1946), 130-134. 
“Those who should know are agreed that 

the future of radio and electronics hold great 

promise. If so should not our secondary schools 
be ready to give students the necessary train- 
ing?” The article describes a successful train- 
ing program which is being carried on at the 
Northbridge senior and junior high schools, 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts. 


“Speech Work in Emergency Training College,” 
Speech Fellowship News Letter, XXVI (Jan- 
uary, 1946), 1. 

The article records the recommendations of 
the British Ministry of Education to the Emer- 
gency Training Colleges for training teachers ; 
to speak effectively. 


Stevens, Ketty H., “Finger Painting for Little 
Deaf Children,” Volta Review, XLVIII (Aug- 
ust, 1946), 445-447f. 

The Louisiana School for the Deaf is “not 
inclined to give much credence to the psycho- ; 
logical hocus-pocus with which psychiatrists es 
have invested” finger painting, “but we do : 
know, from long and practical experience, that 
it is a very effective means of drawing out the 
faculties of little children and aiding their q 
mental and manual growth via the free play 4 
technique.” Stevens presents a detailed discus- ats 
sion of finger painting. = 4 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF SPEECH ee 
Cantrit, “The Intensity of an Attitude,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. ieee 
XLI (April, 1946), 129-135. 
“Attitude studies to date have, in general, not oe 
distinguished clearly between what might be — 
called the intensity of opinion, as contrasted 
to its direction or extent.” Cantril’s study pre- 
sents a distinction between the intensity of an 
attitude and its direction and determines the re- 
lationship of the two variables. 


CuTier, Max, “Cancer of the Larynx,” Archives 
of Otolaryngology, XLIII (April, 1946), $15- d 

§ 


$39. 
“Modern radiation therapy is an increasingly 


effective method of treatment for laryngeal 
cancer.” A study of 1:8 patients with cancer 
of the larynx who were treated by irradiation in 
the Chicago Tumor Institute from 1938 to 1942 
is presented. 
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Froescuers, Emm, “Cluttering,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders,” X1 (March, 1946), 31-33. 
“Verbal expression is dependent upon two 

phases, namely the attitude toward expressing 
a thought and the choice of words.” Defining 
cluttering as an incongruity occurring between 
the urge to utter an idea, on the one hand, and 
the thought accomplishment and the speech 
accomplishment, on the other, Froeschels dis- 
cusses symptoms and therapy of cluttering. 


Houvenper, A. R., “The Nasopharynx: A Study 
of 140 Autopsy Specimens,” Laryngoscope, LVI 
(June, 1946), 282-304. 

“Neither the rhinologist nor the pathologist 
has taken advantage of available material, au- 
topsy and clinical, for careful investigation and 
study of the nasopharynx.” Dr. Hollender’s 
primary object was to record the pathologic 
findings in 140 autopsy specimens of the naso- 
pharynx. Anatomy, histology, and pathologic 
findings are discussed. 


Hutse, WitiiaM F., “Treatment of Tuberculosis 
of the Larynx,” Archives of Otolaryngology, 
XLIII (June, 1946), 578-585. 

Among the various complications of tuber- 
culosis, “none has received more universal at- 
tention than the complication laryngeal tuber- 
culosis. In spite of this fact, a review of its 
incidence as represented in the literature re- 
veals a striking spread in percentages.” The 
writer discusses therapy. 


Jensen, Caro M., “The Place of the Cerebral- 
Palsied Child in the Public School,” California 
Journal of Elementary Education, XIV (May, 
1946), 205-212. 

Recent legislation in the State of California 
has enabled the departments of education and 
public health to make a beginning toward a 
solution of the problem of the care of Cali- 
fornia’s eight thousand cerebral-palsied children. 
The article discusses the program of State aid: 


Jones, Marcaret H., “The Cerebral Palsy Child,” 
American Journal of Nursing, XLVI (July, 
1946), 465-468. 

“The progress and success of the treatment 
of the cerebral palsy patient depends in the 
final analysis, not on the physician, teacher, 
physiotherapist or occupational therapist, but 
on the effort of the cerebral palsy patient him- 
self.” Dr. Jones presents a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of diagnosis and treatment, including 
speech involvement. 


Kerr, Marion, “Nursing Responsibilities ig 
Cerebral Palsy,” American Journal of Nursing, 
XLVI (July, 1946), 469-474. 

“For a better understanding of the patient 
with cerebral palsy, we must consider his situ. 
ation as compared with that of the normal per. 
son.” Among other things, the writer discusses 
the role of the nurse in speech therapy for the 
palsied child. 


Lavos, Grorce, and Eart W. Jones, “The Deaf 
Worker in Industry,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, XCI (March, 1946), 
The writers present one of the first attempts 

at objective evaluation of the efficiency of the 

deaf in Industry. In a study of 56 deaf workers 
in a war plant, investigators secured information 
on three aspects of a deaf worker's efficiency at 
his job: ability to produce, ability to adjust 
socially, and ability to minimize the defect, 
concluding that “If deafness played a role in 
the efficiency of these workers it must have 
been one of compensation rather than handicap.” 


54-176. 


LepererR, Francis L., and Wittiam G. Harpy, 
“Treatment and Training of the Hard of 
Hearing,” Archives of Otolaryngology, XLII 
(May, 1946), 429-461. 

The Naval Program of Speech and Hearing 
Rehabilitation at the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, dedicated to the psycho- 
social adjustment of the handicapped person 
and planned to achieve optimal retraining for 
communication within a four to eight week 
period, has thus far processed almost 3,00 
aural casualties and “furnishes ample data for 
transferring principles and methods to civilian 
hearing problems.” The writers describe the 
work in detail. 


Lerrorp, ArtHur, “The Influence of Emotional 
Subject Matter on Logical Reasoning,” Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, XXXIV_ (April, 
1946), 127-150. 

In an experimental attempt to show the it 
fluence of the affective processes of the person- 
ality on the reasoning processes, the writers 
found that “most subjects solve neutrally toned 
syllogisms more correctly than emotionally ton- 
ed syllogisms, and that there was little relation- 
ship between the ability to reason accurately im 


non-emotional and emotional situations.” 


Maas, Orra, “On the Aetiology of Stuttering,” 
Journal of Mental Science (The British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry), XCIL (April, 1946), 357-363 
“Stuttering is not a disease, but a symptom of 
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yarious disorders in the nervous system.” The 
writer reviews the literature of the field and 
discusses etiology. 


Martin, Lr. Cot. Norvit A., “Psychogenic Deaf- 
ness,” Annals of Otology, Rhinology & Laryng- 
ology, LV (March, 1946), 81-87. 

In a study of 1500 patients admitted for 
deafness to the Hearing Center at Hoff General 
Hospital, Santa Barbara, California, “a large 
number of patients were found to have deafness 
on a psychogenic basis.” Methods of diagnosis 
and therapy are discussed. 


Mykcesust, Heimer R., “A Study of the Useful- 
ness of Objective Measures of Mechanical 
Aptitude in Guidance Programs for the Hypa- 
coustic, I," American Annals of the Deaf, XCI 
(March, 1946), 123-150. 

Myklebust presents a study to evaluate the 
usefulness of objective measures of mechanical 
aptitude in guidance programs for those with 
impaired hearing. 


Myxtesust, Hetmer R., “A Study of the Use- 
fulness of Objective Measures of Mechanical 
Aptitude in Guidance Programs for the Hypa- 
coustic, II,’ American Annals of the Deaf, 
XCI (May, 1946), 205-225. 

The writer presents conclusions derived from 
a study designed to evaluate the usefulness of 
objective measures of mechanical aptitude in 
guidance programs for those with impaired 
hearing. 


Mykiesust, He_mer R., “Significance of Etiolo- 
gy in Motor Performance of Deaf Children 
with Special Reference to Meningitis,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, LIX (April, 1946), 
249-258. 

“Little attention has been given to the etiology 
of deafness and its relation to motor perform- 
ace, learning problems or adjustment.” The 
writer tries to determine by experiment whether 
differences in motor ability might exist between 
teaf children classified etiologically. 


Parren, Hecen T., “Fitting the Young Hard of 
Hearing Child for School Through Auditory 
Approach,” Journal of School Health, XVI 
(May, 1946), 139-141. 

The writer presents the program for the re- 
labilitation of the hard of hearing in use at the 
Winthrop Foundation of the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary at Boston, Massachusetts. 


Preacher, G., and GrorGtana M. 
m&, “Speech Disorders in World War II,” The 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, CIll 

May, 1946), 484-493. 

“The study of speech disorders has been 
largely neglected by the medical profession with 
the exception of the dysphasias.” The writers 
present a series of examinations for routine 
testing of the dysarthrias and dyslalias, which 
“have been of considerable value in the diag- 
nosis of these disorders of articulation in the 
Speech Clinic at McGuire General Hospital.” 


PostMaAN, Leo, “The Time-Error in Auditory 
Perception,” American Journal of Psychology, 
LIX (April, 1946), 193-219. 

Postman’s study represents a “new attempt 
to conceptualize the time-error in terms of physi- 
ological processes.” Three series of experiments 
are presented testing the hypothesis advanced 
“that there should be a minimum of time 
error in substitutive discriminations (judgments 
of pitch) and a significant time-error in addi- 
tive discriminations (judgments of loudness).” 


QUINN, JOsePHINE, “First Year's Language Work,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, XCI (March, 
1946), 177-189. 

“In presenting language as in presenting any 
other subject it is necessary to have the un- 
divided attention and interest of the class.” 
A language program for the beginning deaf 
child is presented. 


SCHLESINGER, Epwarp B., “Use of Curare in Oil 
in Treatment of Spasticity Following Injury 
of the Spinal Cord,” Archives of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, LV (May, 1946), 530-534- 
The writer reports “good relaxation of muscle 

spasm of up to three days’ duration” resulted 

from treatment of a group of patients showing 
intense spasticity accompanying injury to the 
spinal cord with aqueous solutions of curare. 


Scuutz, Lois R., “A Study of the Educational 
Facilities in California for Children with 
Cerebral Palsy,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, XIV (June, 1946), 267-296. 

In an investigation of the educational facili- 
ties for crippled children in the State of Cali- 
fornia, it was found that there is “needed an 
integrated program to provide the children 
with the necessary physical training for de- 
velopment of those motor skills without which 
academic learnings are not functional, and that 
there were “few teachers in California schools 
who were trained for instructing children with 
cerebral palsy.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OTA THOMAS, Editor 


READER'S DIGEST OFFERS NEW 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


The Educational Department 
Digest is supplying, free of charge, to lay and 
professional groups the services of its Reading 
Consultant and Demonstrator, Margaret EF. 
Crowley. 

The current trend in reading that places 
emphasis upon the need for continued teaching 
of reading skills at the junior and senior high 
school levels, the integration of reading with 
the language arts, and the reading disabilities 
that cause students to fail their school courses 
are problems that confront all school adminis- 
trators today. 

Miss Crowley brings to this field of service 
a knowledge of the problems that exist in 
reading and in the language arts on the junior 
and senior high school levels. Her services 
are available to schools of the East for consul- 
tations, demonstrations and meetings with teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators  con- 
cerning their current reading programs. She 
will demonstrate to teachers approved methods 
of instruction in reading, as well as act as 
speaker or consultant. 


of Reader's 


Appointments may be made through Arthur 
J. Crowley, Director, Educational Department, 
Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


James F. Curtis this fall assumed his duties 
as Associate Professor of Speech at the State 
University of Iowa. He will teach primarily 
in the field of experimental phonetics. Lt. 
Curtis recently returned from China where he 
served as a member of a Naval Commission. 
Prior to the war he was on the staff of Purdue 
University. 

* 

Hunton D. Sellman has been appointed head 
of the Department of Dramatic Art at San Diego 
State Teachers College, San Diego, California. 

Walter Dewey has succeeded Mr. Sellman as 
teacher of stage lighting at the State University 
of Iowa. 


Miss Andrea Hetzel has been appointed to 
the staff of the theatre at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Jonathan W. Cuervin has been appointed 
project associate in the work of the “Wisconsin 
Idea” Theatre, directed by Robert Gard at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Winston Brembeck has been appointed Act- 
ing Instructor at the University of Wisconsin 
for 1946-1947. Mr. Brembeck will have charge 
of the intercollegiate forensic program during 
the year. 

David Phillips has resigned from the staff 
of Stephens College to accept an assistant pro- 
fessorship in the Department of Speech of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

Evelyn Seedorf is moving from Colby Junior 
College to a position at the University of 
Denver. 

Wynette Barnett is moving from her posi- 
tion at Syracuse University to the State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, where she be- 
comes Dean of Women and Assistant Professor 


of Speech. 


Marion Robinson has accepted a position at 
Goucher College for the coming year. 
Paul Boomsliter has been appointed to the 
speech staff of Cornell University. 
Robert Huber, who taught at the University 
of Wisconsin during the 1946 summer semestef, 
has been appointed to the staff of the Univer 


sity of Vermont. 


Melvin White has been appointed to the 
staff of the University of Wyoming for the 
coming year. 

Grace Ingledue has been elected to an assistant 
professorship in interpretation and radio at the 
University of Southern California. 
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Margaret Thomson, formerly at Carleton 
College, has been added to the staff at Indiana 
University. She will teach acting, directing, 
and a new course in costuming. 

Mary B. Mann has been added to the Indiana 
staff to assist with the foreign students’ pro- 
gram of the speech clinic. 

Other new instructors at Indiana University 
indude Raymond G. Smith, public speaking; 
Robert H. Lee, radio; Richard L. Scammon, 
scene design; and Donald H. Horton, who will 
serve as Manager of the Auditorium and public 
speaking instructor. All of these men served 
during the war with the Armed Forces and have 
just returned to the teaching profession. 


Additions to the speech staff at the University 
of Michigan include George Kopp and Harriet 
Green, formerly associated with the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories; D. E. Morley, formerly 
affiliated with the Acoustic Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice of the Philadelphia Naval Hospital and 
recently in charge of the Hearing Conservation 
Program of the State of Pennsylvania; Charles 
Lightfoot of Northwestern U niversity; Jane 
Beasley of Grosse Pointe Public Schools; and 
Wallace Garneau of Western Michigan College 
of Fducation. 

George B. Linn and George F. Sparks are 
new instructors in the Department of Speech 
of the University of Arizona. Mr. Linn has 
been a superintendent of schools in Oregcn for 
the past five years. Mr. Sparks comes to Arizona 
from the University of Miami at Cora! Gables, 
Florida. 

Carroll C. Arnold has recently joined the 
specch staff at Cornell University. Before his 
war service with the Army he was located at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


New members of the Department of Speech 
and Drama at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia are: Grant Fairbanks from the State 
University of Iowa, who, as a Captain in the 
Army, served as Chief of the Aural Rehabilita- 
tion Section of the Borden General Hospital, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma; W. Charles Redding 
from the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington; and James Harmon Butler from 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 

Willard T. Friederich has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Dramatics and Speech at 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. He was 
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formerly on the faculty of Carroll College, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 


J. T. Daniel of the University of Denver : a 
has been appointed Director of Debate at the ” 
University of Alabama. py 


Three additions have been made to the facul- 
ty of the School of Speech at Northwesicrn 
University: Stanley Donner, Assistant Professor 
of Radio, who recently returned from service 
as a Commander in the Navy; Martin Maloney, 
Assistant Professor of Radio, who served as a 
Marine Lieutenant during the war; and Ida Mae 


Goe, Instructor in Dramatic Production, who ae: 
comes to Northwestern from Gulf Park College. . » 
) 


Theodore Nelson has left Allegheny College 

to accept a position at St. Olaf College. 

William E. Utterback has resigned his position ye 
at the City College of New York in order to 4 
accept an associate professorship in speech at 
Ohio State University. ; 


PERSONALS 


Peter Marroney of the Department of Dra- 
matic Arts in the University of Arizona, who : 
was on war leave in the Navy, has returned 4 
to his teaching this fall. During his absence, ‘ 
Lucy Barton was the acting head of the de- 
partment. 

During the past summer session, W. Arthur 
Cable, of the Department of Speech at the 
University of Arizona taught biolinguistic pho- 
netics in the University of Denver and did fur- 
ther graduate work. 

> 

William Halstead and Robert Mellencamp 
have returned to the staff of the University of 
Michigan from service in the Armed Forces. 

Mrs. Elaine Pagel Paden has resigned her Pa 
position at the University of Maryland. ; ta 

Richard Moody returned to Indiana University : (SS 
as a member of the speech staff after an absence 
of three years, during which he served with the 
Armed Forces and engaged in professional radio 


a 
work. 


— 


* 

Gladys Borchers has been granted a leave of 
absence from the Department of Speech at the 
University of Wisconsin for the academic year 
1946-1947. She will replace Claude M. Wise on 
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the staff at Louisiana State University while 

he in turn replaces Bower Aly at the University 

of Missouri. - 

\. T. Weaver of the University of Wisconsin 
spent thc summer as visiting profesor in the 
Depariment of Speech at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 

H. L. Ewbank of the University of Wisconsin 
has just been elected first vice-president of the 
American Association of University Professors to 
succeed the late Professor Pelzer of the State 
University of Iowa. 

* 

Girard Chester has been granted a Kalten- 
born fellowship in radio at the University of 
Wisconsin for the academic year 1946-1947. Mr. 
H. V. Kaltenborn recently has added $5000 to 
his initial gift of $10,000 to provide funds for 
this fellowship. 

> 

John Boyt of the State University of Iowa 
has been employed by Theatre, Inc., and Guth- 
rie McClintic to design Playboy of the Western 
World and the new Hardwicke show in New 
York next season. 

George Sargent has returned to the -Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatics of the University 
College of Arts and Pure Science at New York 
University {rom services in the Armed Forces. 

* 

Bert Hanson of the University of Montana 
was a visiting lecturer at the University of Den- 
ver during the past summer. 


Ruth Haun of the University of Pittsburgh 


presented work at the University of Denver | 


during the summer terms. 


Elwood Murray of the School of Speech at 
the University of Denver was a visiting lecturer 
at Indiana State Teachers College during the 
first summer term. 

Four members of the Northwestern School of 
Speech faculty have returned from war service; 
they are Raymond Carhart, Irving J. Lee, Lee 
Mitchell, and Ernest J. Wrage. All of them 
served with the Army, Mr. Carhart as a Cap- 
tain, and the others as Majors. 

Isaac Brackett and Paul Moore have also re- 
turned to the School of Speech from civilian 
service with the Voice Communications Lab- 
oratory of the Army Air Forces at Waco, Texas. 


Domis E. Plugge of Hunter College was q 
visiting member of the speech staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during the sum. 
mer term. 

PROFESSIONAL 


Visiting members of the Department of 
Speech at the University of Michigan for the 
1946 summer session were: Claribel B. Baird of 
Oklahoma College for Women; Miss Lucy Bar- 
ton of the University of Arizona; Tom C. Bat. 
tin of the Dayton (Ohio) Public Schools; Win- 
ton H. Beaven of Union College; Frederic 0, 
Crandall and Olive L. Crandall of Mississippi 
State College for Women; Dean N. Currie of 
Mt. Holyoke College; Vincent Jukes of Ohio 
University; Adeline E. McClelland of Purdue 
University; Charles J. McGaw of Ohio State 
University; Charles H. Meredith of Le Petit 
Theatre du Vieux Carre, New Orleans; James 
W. Moll of the University of Texas; D. E. Mor- 
ley of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction; Upton S. Palmer of Bowl- 
ing Green State University; Raymond H. Peder- 
sen of Cedar Falls (Iowa) Public Schools; Her- 
bert Philippi of the University of Missouri; 
Westley Rowland of Alma College; Charlotte 
M. Skene of Bowling Green State University; 
Ilah G. Smith of Owosso (Michigan) Public 
Schools. 

The Department of Speech at the University 
of Michigan held a Conference and Reunion 
on the University campus August 16 and 17. 
Among the speakers at the Conference were 
W. Norwood Brigance, President of the 
SPEECH AssSOCIATION OF AMERICA; George Kopp 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories; and G. Emerson 
Markham and Helen T. Rhodes of the General 
Electric television station at Schenectady. The 
program included a special performance of 
The Bartered Bride, a demonstration debate on 
the national high school question, and a speech 
correction demonstration. During the conference 
an exhibit was held of the most recent speech 
texts, teaching materials, recording machines, 
phonographs, and projectors. 

The Department of Speech of the University 
of Michigan announces the transfer of the 
Visible Speech project of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to Ann Arbor. The research, to be 
continued in cooperation with the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, will be carried at the Uni- 
versity Speech Clinic and at the Rackham 
School of Special Education of the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti. The Bell 
Telephone Laboratories will provide the basic 
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equipment developed for the translation of 
acoustical phenomena into visible interpretable 
patterns. The experimental work in the appli- 
cation of visible speech to the speech and lang- 
uage training for the deaf already begun by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories will be continued 
on a much expanded scale, and the study of 
other uses of sound patterns will be commenced 
immediately. 

The Department of Speech at Michigan is 
expanding its work in hearing rehabilitation 
through the establishment of a service of fitting 
hearing aids for hard-of-hearing persons. The 
program will provide for otological examination, 
audiometric and functional tests of hearing, 
selection of a suitable hearing aid, training in 
the use of the aid, lip-reading, speech training, 
and consultation on special problems of the 
patient. 

A round table for the discussion of aims and 
methods of the communications skills course 
was held at the State University of Iowa on 
June 27-28, 1946. Invitations were sent to a 
limited number of persons who are engaged in 
experimental work in communication skills. 
Discussions were led by members of the Iowa 
staff; Porter Perrin, Colgate University; Lennox 
Grey, Columbia University; and Paul Bagwell, 
Michigan State College. Members of the Iowa 
staff who took part were John Gerber, James 
Stroud, Wendell Johnson, A. Craig Baird, Harold 
Crain, Wayne Britton, Tom Lewis, Hayes 
Newby, Gladys Lynch, Carrie Stanley, 
Bartholow Crawford, Alexander Kearn, Paul 
Blommers, and E. C. Mabie. 

The seventeenth Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference will be held at the University of 
Denver on February 13, 14, 15, 1947. The col- 
lege and high school forensics and discussion 
sections will employ the national debate ques- 
tions as themes. The panel of leaders in speech 
and communications education who will parti- 
cipate will be announced at a later date. 

> 

The Eastern Public Speaking Conference held 
its g4th meeting in New York City on April 
26 and 27, 1946. It was the first meeting since 
1942 and approximately 200 attended. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

Joseph F. O’Brien, Pennsylvania State College, 

President 


Frances B. Tibbits, Newark Public Schools, 
Vice-President 

Marvin Bauer, Brooklyn College, Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Vera Sickles, Smith College, Executive Com- 
mittee Member (2 years) 

Karl R. Wallace, University of Virginia, 
Executive Committee Member (one year) 
Arthur Woehl, Hunter College, Executive 

Committee, ex-officio 
John H. Frizzell, Pennsylvania State College, 
Executive Committee, ex-officio. 


A permanent committee on the Conference 
Archives was appointed, to cooperate with the 
Committee on the History of Speech Education 
of the SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, to com- 
plete the files of the Eastern Public Speaking 
Conference, and to secure a repository. Mem- 
bers of the committee are: George V. Bohman, 
Dartmouth College, chairman; Magdalene 
Kramer, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Lester Thonssen, City College of the City 
of New York; and John H. Frizzell, Pennsylvania 
State College. Any persons possessing corres- 
pondence, minutes, financial reports, or old 
programs of the Conference are requested to 
communicate with the chairman. 


A resolution was adopted by rising vote ex- 
pressing the esteem in which the Conference 
held the late Professor Hoyt H. Hudson, one- 
time president of the Eastern Public Speaking 
Conference. 


The 35th conference will meet at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, April 18 and 19, 
1947- 


- The Southern Association of ‘Teachers of 
Speech met at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel in 
Atlanta, March 19-23, 1946. In conjunction with 
the meeting the annual speech tournament and 


-student congress was held under the direction 


of Charles McGlon; representatives of 21 col- 
leges and high schools took part. 


The Association approved a change in its 
name and will now be known as the Southern 
Speech Association. Officers for the year 1946- 
1947 were elected: President, Hazel Abbott, 
Converse College; First Vice-President, Lester 
Hale, University of Florida; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Christine Drake, Alexandria, Louisiana; 
Third Vice-President, Charles McGlon, Baptist 
Theological Seminary; Executive Secretary, 
George F. Totten, Southwestern at Memphis; 
Editor of the Southern Speech Journal, Claude 
Shaver. 

The Association will hold its next convention 
at the Heidelberg Hotel, Baton Rouge, April 
8-12, 1947. 
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The Black Hills Playhouse, a summer theatre 
group, has been organized by Warren M. Lee, 
director in the theatre at the University of Iowa. 
The Playhouse was opened in the State Game 
Lodge in western South Dakota in the first 
week in June. All members of the group were 
students at Iowa, former dramatics students 
who have obtained their degrees, or persons 
who have been connected with the University 
Theatre. The group presented about 50 per- 
formances during their 10-week session. Hits 
such as Claudia, Trouble-Shooter, and Papa Is 
All were presented at the Game Lodge and in 
Hot Springs, Custer, Rapid City, Sturgis, Lead. 
Deadwood, Spearfish, and other cities. The Black 
Hills Playhouse venture came at the close of a 
season in which an estimated 10,000 persons 
saw the 68 performances produced by the Uni- 
versity Theatre in 237 days. 


During the 1946 summer session, B. Iden 
Payne, formerly director of the Stratford-on-the 
Avon festival company, was guest director at 
the State University of Iowa Theatre. He pro- 
duced two Shakespearean plays, Julius Ceasar 
and Taming of the Shrew. Vance Morton di- 
rected a production of I Remember Mama. 
Technical work on these presentations was 
supervised by Arnold S. Gillette, H. D. Sellman, 
and Berneice Prisk. In the experimental theatre, 
a series of original one-acts was produced under 
the direction of Marion Galloway. 


The experimental series of the Theatre at 
Iowa will open this fall with a new manuscript 
by Richard Maibaum entitled Appennine Grape, 
under the direction of E. C. Mabie. The com- 
munity series opened on November 2, with a 
production of The Late George Apley, under 
the direction of Vance Morton. 


During the 1945-46 season the Illini Theatre 
Guild at the University of Illinois effected two 
interesting revivals from the classic drama — 
Shakespeare's King Lear and Euripides’ Alcestis, 
both of which were produced on reconstructed 
“original” stagings. The Guild’s Globe staging, 
modelled according to the specifications of 
John Adams Globe Playhouse, has now been 
used for three consecutive annual productions, 
and will be used again in February, 1947, for 
Antony and Cleopatra. The Alcestis (in the 
Fitts-Fitzgerald translation) was provided with 
a double chorus — a speaking chorus operating 
on stage level, and a dancing chorus: playing 
below in an “orchestra” obtained by the removal 
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of several rows of auditorium seats. The scenic 
wall was adapted from Bulle’s famous recon. 
struction of the classical Skene. Other plays of 
last season were Three Men on a Horse, Beggar 
on Horseback, Pirates of Penzance, Blithe Spirit, 
and Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
besides about a dozen shorter plays produced 
in the new Laboratory Theatre. 


The summer playbill at the University of 
Wisconsin included The Damask Cheek, directed 
by Kurt Denmark; Blithe Spirit, directed by 
Mary Latimer; Little Foxes, directed by John 
Dietrich; and Angel Street directed by Frederick 
Buerki. The summer season consisted of four 
performances of each play and was completely 
sold out on a season ticket basis. 

This fall, Indiana University began activities 
in a newly completed Studio Theatre. Emphasis 
will be on the production of new scripts, and 
cuttings from plays giving particular experience 
in the various styles of acting and production, 
This new theatre will give additional practical 
training to persons interested in acting and 
directing and help provide facilities for the 
increased number of students expected to enroll 
this fall. 


Indiana opened the 1946-1947 season with 
a repeat performance of Macbeth. Other pro- 
ductions scheduled for the coming season are 
Time of Your Life, I Remember Mama, The 
Drunkard, Wuthering Heights, Rain, The 
Jordan River Revue (student-written musical), 
and The Rivals. The last was chosen as the 
classical play to be presented for the general 
convocation series and early next summer for 
the National Drama Conference which will meet 
at Bloomington. 


PROMOTIONS 


Kenneth G. Hance has been appointed Assis- 
tant Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern 
University. 

Alan Coutts has been appointed Director of 
Student Personnel for the University College 
and the College of Engineering at New York 
University. In addition to his new duties he 
will retain his status in the speech department. 


Orville Pence has completed his graduate 
work since his discharge from the Navy, and has 
been made an Assistant Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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THOMAS E. COULTON: Are We Isolation- 
ists? (A. B., College of the City of New York; 
A. M., Columbia; Ph. D., New York University) 
is Professor of Speech at Brooklyn College where 
he has been teaching since the founding of that 
institution in 1930. Since 1942 he has served 
also as Coordinator for Veterans. He is Director 
of the Brooklyn College Veteran's Advisement 
Unit; and in September 1946, assumed the 
duties of Director of the Evening Session. He 
has contributed to the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SrercH and to Educational Method, and is 
author of A Manual for Freshman Speech 
Courses. 

DOUGLAS EHNINGER: Bernard Lami’s 
“T’Art de Parler: A Critical Analysis (B. S., 
A. M., Northwestern) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech at The George Washington University. 
He has published material in the JOURNAL, 
the Gavel, and the Southern Speech Bulletin. 
His major scholarly interest is in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century French rhetoric. 

HORACE G. RAHSKOPF: John Quincy 
Adams (A. M., Ph. D., Iowa) is Professor of 
Speech at the University of Washington. Mr. 
Rahskopf is a past president of the Western 
Association of Teachers of Speech and for a 
number of years has been active on various 
committees of the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica. In 1937 he was chairman of a committee 
which prepared An Integrated Course of Study 
in Speech for the Washington State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

EUGENE E. WHITE: Mississippi's Great 
White Chief (B. S., Oregon State; A. M., Louis- 
iana State) is a member of the speech staff at 
Louisiana State University. He has published 
articles in the Southern Speech Journal and in 
the Journal of Mississippi History. For his dis- 
sertation Mr. White is preparing a critical study 
of George Whitefield. 

GILES WILKESON GRAY: The “Precepts of 
Kagemni and Ptah-Hotep” (A. B., DePauw; 
A. M., Wisconsin; Ph. D., Iowa) is Professor of 
Speech at Louisiana State University. Most 
readers will remember Mr. Gray as author of 
The Bases of Speech (with C. M. Wise) and 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


of many articles in various journals. He was 
editor of the QuARTERLY JouRNAL for the term, 
1939-41, and is now Chairman of the Asssocia 
TION’s Committee on the History of Speech 
Education. 

ROBERT F. RAY: The Iowa University 
Student Senate (A. B., Coe; A. M., Iowa) is a 
research assistant in the Department of Speech 
at the University of Iowa; at Iowa also he is 
the current manager of forensic programs. 


GEORGE McCOY MUSGRAVE: The Double- 
Summary Technique in Debate (S. B., Massach- 
usetts Institute of Technology) is at present the 
Production Control Manager, Solar Precision 
Castings, in the Solar Aircraft Company at Des 
Moines, Iowa. He is also an associate editor of 
the Debater’s Magazine and has published 
widely in a number of magazines devoted to 
debating. In 1945, H. W. Wilson Company 
published his book, Competitive Debate: Rules 
and Strategy. 

CARL E. BURKLUND: Hyacinths and Bis- 
cuits (Ph. D., Michigan) is Professor of English 
in the College of Engineering at the University 
of Michigan. Besides being a teacher, Mr. 
Burkland has been both an editor and a creative 
writer. He is editor of the anthology, New 
Michigan Verse (1940), and is co-editor of 
Patterns and Perspectives: Essays for College 
Use (1942). He has published over a hundred 
poems in a score of magazines, including Poetry, 
the Sewanee Review, the Golden Book, and the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. Mr. Burklund has 
just completed a manuscript for a book on the 
nature of poetry. 

HERSCHEL L. BRICKER: Theatre at 
Shrivenham (A. B., Coe) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech at the University of Maine and Direc- 
tor of the Maine Masque Theatre. During most 
of 1945, he was head of the Theatre Branch at 
the Army’s Shrivenham American University. 
The next year he lectured widely to G. L 
audiences in Europe, delivered an address at 
the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
functioned as theatre consultant for the Air 
Forces Theatre Workshop at Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, and directed the Army Day show, “Yan- 
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The Black Hills Playhouse, a summer theatre 
group, has been organized by Warren M. Lee, 
director in the theatre at the University of Iowa. 
The Playhouse was opened in the State Game 
Lodge in western South Dakota in the first 
week in June. All members of the group were 
students at Iowa, former dramatics students 
who have obtained their degrees, or persons 
who have been connected with the University 
Theatre. The group presented about 50 per- 
formances during their 10-week session. Hits 
such as Claudia, Trouble-Shooter, and Papa Is 
All were presented at the Game Lodge and in 
Hot Springs, Custer, Rapid City, Sturgis, Lead. 
Deadwood, Spearfish, and other cities. The Black 
Hills Playhouse venture came at the close of a 
season in which an estimated 10,000 persons 
saw the 68 performances produced by the Uni- 
versity Theatre in 237 days. 


During the 1946 summer session, B. Iden 
Payne, formerly director of the Stratford-on-the 
Avon festival company, was guest director at 
the State University of lowa Theatre. He pro- 
duced two Shakespearean plays, Julius Ceasar 
and Taming of the Shrew. Vance Morton di- 
rected a production of I Remember Mama. 
Technical work on these presentations was 
supervised by Arnold S. Gillette, H. D. Sellman, 
and Berneice Prisk. In the experimental theatre, 
a series of original one-acts was produced under 
the direction of Marion Galloway. 


The experimental series of the Theatre at 
Iowa will open this fall with a new manuscript 
by Richard Maibaum entitled Appennine Grape, 
under the direction of E. C. Mabie. The com- 
munity series opened on November 2, with a 
production of The Late George Apley, under 
the direction of Vance Morton. 


During the 1945-46 season the Illini Theatre 
Guild at the University of Illinois effected two 
interesting revivals from the classic drama — 
Shakespeare's King Lear and Euripides’ Alcestis, 
both of which were produced on reconstructed 
“original” stagings. The Guild's Globe staging, 
modelled according to the specifications of 
John Adams Globe Playhouse, has now been 
used for three consecutive annual productions, 
and will be used again in February, 1947, for 
Antony and Cleopatra. The Alcestis (in the 
Fitts-Fitzgerald translation) was provided with 
a double chorus — a speaking chorus operating 
on stage level, and a dancing chorus: playing 
below in an “orchestra” obtained by the removal 
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of several rows of auditorium seats. The scenic 
wall was adapted from Bulle’s famous recon. 
struction of the classical Skene. Other plays of 
last season were Three Men on a Horse, Beggar 
on Horseback, Pirates of Penzance, Blithe Spirit, 
and Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
besides about a dozen shorter plays produced 
in the new Laboratory Theatre. 


The summer playbill at the University of 
Wisconsin included The Damask Cheek, directed 
by Kurt Denmark; Blithe Spirit, directed by 
Mary Latimer; Little Foxes, directed by John 
Dietrich; and Angel Street directed by Frederick 
Buerki. The summer season consisted of four 
performances of each play and was completely 
sold out on a season ticket basis. 


This fall, Indiana University began activities 
in a newly completed Studio Theatre. Emphasis 
will be on the production of new scripts, and 
cuttings from plays giving particular experience 
in the various styles of acting and production. 
This new theatre will give additional practical 
training to persons interested in acting and 
directing and help provide facilities for the 
increased number of students expected to enroll 
this fall. 


Indiana opened the 1946-1947 season with 
a repeat performance of Macbeth. Other pro- 
ductions scheduled for the coming season are 
Time of Your Life, I Remember Mama, The 
Drunkard, Wuthering Heights, Rain, The 
Jordan River Revue (student-written musical), 
and The Rivals. The last was chosen as the 
classical play to be presented for the general 
convocation series and early next summer for 
the National Drama Conference which will meet 
at Bloomington. 


PROMOTIONS 


Kenneth G. Hance has been appointed Assis- 
tant Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern 
University. 

Alan Coutts has been appointed Director of 
Student Personnel for the University College 
and the College of Engineering at New York 
University. In addition to his new duties he 
will retain his status in the speech department. 


Orville Pence has completed his graduate 
work since his discharge from the Navy, and has 
been made an Assistant Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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THOMAS E. COULTON: Are We Isolation- 
ists? (A. B., College of the City of New York; 
A. M., Columbia; Ph. D., New York University) 
is Professor of Speech at Brooklyn College where 
he has been teaching since the founding of that 
institution in 1930. Since 1942 he has served 
also as Coordinator for Veterans. He is Director 
of the Brooklyn College Veteran's Advisement 
Unit; and in September 1946, assumed the 
duties of Director of the Evening Session. He 
has contributed to the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Speech and to Educational Method, and is 
author of A Manual for Freshman Speech 
Courses. 

DOUGLAS EHNINGER: Bernard Lami’s 
“’Art de Parler: A Critical Analysis (B. S., 
A. M., Northwestern) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech at The George Washington University. 
He has published material in the JOURNAL, 
the Gavel, and the Southern Speech Bulletin. 
His major scholarly interest is in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century French rhetoric. 

HORACE G. RAHSKOPF: John Quincy 
Adams (A. M., Ph. D., Towa) is Professor of 
Speech at the University of Washington. Mr. 
Rahskopf is a past president of the Western 
Association of Teachers of Speech and for a 
number of years has been active on various 
committees of the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica. In 1937 he was chairman of a committee 
which prepared An Integrated Course of Study 
in Speech for the Washington State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


EUGENE E. WHITE: Mississippi's Great 
White Chief (B. S., Oregon State; A. M., Louis- 
iana State) is a member of the speech staff at 
Louisiana State University. He has published 
articles in the Southern Speech Journal and in 
the Journal of Mississippi History. For his dis- 
sertation Mr. White is preparing a critical study 
of George Whitefield. 

GILES WILKESON GRAY: The “Precepts of 
Kagemni and Ptah-Hotep” (A. B., DePauw; 
A. M., Wisconsin; Ph. D., Iowa) is Professor of 
Speech at Louisiana State University. Most 
readers will remember Mr. Gray as author of 
The Bases of Speech (with C. M. Wise) and 
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of many articles in various journals. He was 
editor of the QuARTERLY JouRNAL for the term, 
1939-41, and is now Chairman of the Asssocia 
Tion’s Committee on the History of Speech 
Education. 


ROBERT F. RAY: The Iowa University 
Student Senate (A. B., Coe; A. M., Iowa) is a 
research assistant in the Department of Speech 
at the University of lowa; at Iowa also he is 
the current manager of forensic programs. 

GEORGE McCOY MUSGRAVE: The Double- 
Summary Technique in Debate (S. B., Massach- 
usetts Institute of Technology) is at present the 
Production Control Manager, Solar Precision 
Castings, in the Solar Aircraft Company at Des 
Moines, lowa. He is also an associate editor of 
the Debater’s Magazine and has published 
widely in a number of magazines devoted to 
debating. In 1945, H. W. Wilson Company 
published his book, Competitive Debate: Rules 
and Strategy. 

CARL E. BURKLUND: Hyacinths and Bis- 
cuits (Ph. D., Michigan) is Professor of English 
in the College of Engineering at the University 
of Michigan. Besides being a teacher, Mr. 
Burkland has been both an editor and a creative 
writer. He is editor of the anthology, New 
Michigan Verse (1940), and is co-editor of 
Patterns and Perspectives: Essays for College 
Use (1942). He has published over a hundred 
poems in a score of magazines, including Poetry, 
the Sewanee Review, the Golden Book, and the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. Mr. Burklund has 
just completed a manuscript for a book on the 
nature of poetry. 

HERSCHEL L. BRICKER: Theatre at 
Shrivenham (A. B., Coe) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech at the University of Maine and Direc- 
tor of the Maine Masque Theatre. During most 
of 1945, he was head of the Theatre Branch at 
the Army’s Shrivenham American University. 
The next year he lectured widely to G. L 
audiences in Europe, delivered an address at 
the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
functioned as theatre consultant for the Air 
Forces Theatre Workshop at Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, and directed the Army Day show, “Yan- 
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kee Jubilee,” at Vienna. In 1936, Mr. Bricker 
published Our Theatre Today. He is a past 
president of the American Educational Theatre 
Association. 

BARNARD HEWITT: Some Uses of the 
“Frame” in Playwriting (A. B., A. M., Ph. D., 
Cornell) is Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Director of the Theatre, Brooklyn College. For- 
merly an Assistant Professor of English and 
Director of Dramatics at Montana State Univer- 
sity, he returned to Montana last summer as 
guest theatre director and visiting professor. He 
has written articles for a number of magazines 
and journals and has published two books: 
Art and Craft of Play Production, and One-act 
Plays. Some readers will remember Mr. Hewitt 
as a former editor of the New Books section of 
the JoURNAL;.at present he is an associate editor 
of the JourNnat and is editor of the American 
Educational Theatre Association News. 


JEANETTE ANDERSON: Is There a Word 
for Aphasics? (A. B., Rockford College; A. M., 
Ph. D., Wisconsin) was formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Director of the Speech 
Clinic, Louisiana State University. She has 
written on aphasia for the Journal of Speech 
Disorders, and on semantics for the JOURNAL. 
She writes that she is carrying on further re- 
search and clinical experimentation with thera- 
peutic techniques for use with aphasics. Miss 
Anderson is also an associate editor of the 
JOURNAL. 

JOHN C. SNIDECOR: Selection and Train- 
ing of Battle Telephone Talkers (A. B., Calif- 
fornia; A. M., Ph. D., Iowa) is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Head of the Division of 
Speech, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College. Until recently Mr. Snidecor was Of- 
ficer in Charge of the Curriculum Section, Na- 
val Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel. Louis 
A. Matuory (A. B., A. M., Ph. D., Wisconsin) 
has concluded his research work in naval com- 
munications and has resumed his position as 
Assistant Professor of Speech, Brooklyn College. 
He has written for the QUARTERLY JOURNAL and 
for The Foundations of Speech (ed., J. M. 
O'Neill) and for the History and Criticism of 
American Public Address. 

HEROLD LILLYWHITE: Speech Needs of 
Teachers (B. S., Utah State Agricultural College; 
A. M., Minnesota; Ph. D., New York University) 
is Associate Professor of Speech at the College 
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of the Pacific and Stockton Junior College. He 
has had wide experience as a teacher of speech 
—at the State Teachers College at Moorhead, 
Minnesota, the University of Idaho, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, New York University, and 
public schools in Idaho and Arizona. His article 
on the evolution of the director in the Amer- 
ican theatre appeared in the JourNAL for Feb- 
ruary, 1941. 

D. P. McKELVEY: 
mentals Course (A. B., California; A. M., South- 
ern California; Ph. D., Wisconsin) is Associate 
Professor of Speech and Drama at Stanford 
University. He is serving 
ordinator of the Basic Courses at Stanford. His 
articles have appeared in Speech Monographs 
and in the JouRNAL. 

WESLEY WIKSELL: The Problem of Listen- 
ing (A. B., A. M., Iowa; Ph. D., Louisiana 
State) is Chairman of the Communications 
Division, Stephens College. He is collaborating 
on a book, Understanding and Using Ideas, to 
be published soon by Harpers. 


ARGUS TRESIDDER: Public Speaking in 
the Seagram Plan (A. B., A. M., Ph. D., Cornell) 
is consultant in communication with the Joseph 
E. Seagram and Sons Company. He has been on 
the faculties of the University of Kansas, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Cornell University, The 
College of the City of New York, and Madison 
College. As a naval officer during the war, he 
was stationed at the University of Louisville. 
He is author of Reading to Others, a co-author 
of Writing and Speaking, and a contributor to 
the revised edition of Principles of Effective 
Speaking. He has written widely for various 
educational journals and contributed to Studies 
in Speech and Drama in Honor of A. M. 
Drummond. 


REESE D. JAMES: Public Speaking as a 
Journalism Course (A. B., A. M., Ph. D., Penn- 
sylvania) is Associate Professor of English and 
director of courses in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. As his article bears 
witness, he has long been aware that training 
in public speaking complements training in 
journalism. Mr. James has published a volume 
on the history of the Philadelphia stage, has 
written a number of short stories, and has turned 
out five detective novels. His last contribution 
to the JourNnat dealt with the style of radio 
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Abbott, Wilbur Cortez: The Writings and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, Il, The 
Protectorate, 1653-1655. Rev. by Wilbur E. 
Gilman, 523. 

Addenda to Coleridge the Talker. Richard W. 
Armour and Raymond F. Howes, 298. 
Adix, La Vern (Rev.) Planning and Equipping 
the Educational Theatre (A. S. Gillette), 
119. 

Allen, Harold B. The American Language: Sup- 
plement One (Rev.) (H. L. Mencken), 114. 

Aly, Bower Seargeant S. Prentiss: Whig Orator 

' of the Old South (Dallas C. Dickey), 253. 

Man and His Works (Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike), 529. 

Ideas in America (Howard Mumford Jones), 
535: 

Anderson, Harold H. and Helen M. Brewer: 
Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalties. 
Rev. by Robert J. Sailstad, 264. 

Anderson, Jeanette O.: Is There a Word for 
Aphasics?, 485. 

Appraisal of High-School Speech, An. Irene E. 
Mehlhouse, 78. 

Are We Isolationists? Thomas E. Coulton, 425. 
Armour, Richard W. and Raymond F. Howes: 
Addenda to Coleridge the Talker, 208. 
Auer, J]. Jeffery: Discussion Programs and 
Techniques in the Armed Forces, 303. 


Baird, A. Craig (Rev.) Burke's Speech on Con- 
ciliation with America (Charles R. Morris, 
Ed.), 115 
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“One World” in Acting. Ilia Motyleff, 209. 

On Rereading Language in Action. Maxwell H. 
Goldberg, 184. 

Oratory of William Edgar Borah, The. Albert 
E. Whitehead, 292. 

Osborn, Chase S. and Stellanova Osborn: 
“Hiawatha” with Its Original Indian Leg- 
ends. Rev. by Frank M. Rarig, 536. 


Paul, Wilson B., Frederick Sorensen, and Elwood 
Murray: A Functional Core for the Basic 
Communications Course, 232. 

Peatman, John Gray and Tore Hallonquist: 
The Patterning of Listener Attitudes to- 


ward Radio Broadcast. Rev. by William M. 
Timmons, 264. 

PHONETICS 

A Footnote on Phonetics and Standards of 
Pronunciation. Letitia Raubicheck, 51. 

Pronunciation and the Dictionaries. Paulus 
Lange, 190. 

Pollock, Thomas Clark with the cooperation of 
William Clyde de Vane and Robert E. 
Spiller: The English Language in Amer- 
ican Education. Rev. by James M. O'Neill, 
254. 

Practice Teacher of Speech in the Secondary 
School, The. Florence Callahan, 228. 

PREACHING 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s Theory and 
Practice of Preaching. Theodore F. Nelson, 
173- 

“Precepts of Kagemni and Ptah-Hotep,” The. 
Giles Wilkeson Gray, 446. 

Problem of Listening, The. Wesley Wiksell, 
505. 

PRONUNCIATION (see also PHONETICS) 

A Footnote on Phonetics and Standards of 
Pronunciation. Letitia Raubicheck, 51. 
Field and Shipboard Training of Battle Tele- 
phone Talkers. Louis A. Mallory and John 

C. Snidecor, 490. 

Pronunciation and the Dictionaries. Paulus 
Lange, 190. 

The Intonation of Quoted Questions. Dwight 
L. Bolinger, 197. 

The Selection and Training of Battle Telc- 
phone Talkers. John C. Snidecor and Louis 
A. Mallory, 367. 

The Speech Intelligibility Program in Naval 
Aviation: Historical Summary. Lieutenant 
Commander M. D. Steer, USNR, and 
Lieutenant J. M. Hadley, USNR, 217. 

Pronunciation and the Dictionaries. Paulus 
Lange, 190 

PUBLIC ADDRESS 

Addenda to Coleridge the Talker. Richard 
W. Armour and Raymond F. Howes, 298. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s Theory and 
Practice of Preaching. Theodore F. Nelson, 
173- 

How a Member of Congress Measures the 
Response of His Constituents. John M. 
Vorys, 170. 

John Quincy Adams: Speaker and Rhetoric- 
ian. Horace G. Rahskopf, 435. 

Mississippi's Great White Chief: James K. 
Vardaman. Eugene E. White, 442. 

Public Speaking in Public Life. Jessie Haver 
Butler, 12. 

The Oratory of William Edgar Borah. Albert 
E. Whitehead, 292. 

Were They Ephemeral and Plorid? Dallas C. 
Dickey, 16. 

Public Discussion in Japan—Index to Democracy. 
Charles W. Lomas, $11. 

Public Speaking as a Journalism Course. Reese 
D. James, 511. 

Public Speaking in Public Life. Jessie Haver 
Butler, 12. 

Public Speaking in the Seagram Plan. Argus 
Tresidder, 509. 


RapIo 
Implementing the Radio Course. Harold 
Weiss, 335. 
The Synthesis of Sound. Bernard Becker, 61. 
Why Not Begin at the Beginning? Cyretta 
Morford, 55. 
Rahskopf, Horace G.: John Quincy Adams: 
Speaker and Rhetorician, 435. 
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Rarig, Frank M. (Rev.) “Hiawatha” with Its 
Original Indian Legends (Chase §S. Osborn 
and Stellanova Osborn), 536. 

Raubicheck, Lititia: A Footnote On Phonetics 
and Standards of Pronunciation, 51. 

Rauschenbusch, Lisa: Julias Bab’s First Critique 
of the Theatre, I, 33; II, 323. 

Ray Keeslar Immel. Alan Nichols, 31. 

Ray, Robert F.: The Iowa University Student 
Senate, 454. 

Read, Lillian, Berneice Rutherford, and 
Myfanwy Chapman: Digest of Study of 
Speech Correction in Cities of 100000 and 
Over, 207. 

Rueroric (see History or Ruetoric, THEOTY 
or Rueroric, and Pusiic AppREss) 

Rhythm of Robinson Jeffers’ Poetry as Revealed 
by Oral Reading, The. Cornelius Carman 
Cunningham, 351. 

Rice, George P., Jr.: The “Special Topic,” 
EIDH, In Late Tudor and Early Stuart 
Public Discussion, 21. 

Robinson, Karl F. and Waunita Taylor Shaw: 
Some Suggested Units in Acting and Stage 
Make-Up For Use in Secondary Schools, 
71. And John Keltner: Suggested Units in 
Discussion and Debate for Secondary 
Schools, 385. 

Robinson, Marion Parsons: Diary of a Problem 
Child, 357. 

Ross, Herold T.: Harry Bainbridge Gough, 193. 

Rotunda, Dominic P., Willard M. Smith, and 
Evaline Uhl Wright: Essentials of English 
for Latin Americans. Rev. by Albert Marck- 
wardt, 262. 

Royer, Jessica and Allen Crafton: The Com- 
plete Acted Play. Rev. by Valentine Windt, 


258. 
Rutherford, Berneice. Lillian Read, and 
Myfanwy Chapman: Digest of Study of 


Speech Correction in Cities of 100,00 and 
Over, 207. 


Sailstad, Robert ]. (Rev.) Studies of Teachers’ 
Classroom Personalties (Harold H. Ander- 
son and Helen M. Brewer), 264. 

Scott, Franklin W. and Edwin C. Woolley with 
the collaboration of Evelyn Tripp: College 
Handbook of Composition. Rev. by Theo- 
dore G. Ehrsam, 122. 

Selection and Training of Battle Telephone 
Talkers, The. John C. Snidecor and Louis 
A. Mallory, 367. 

SEMANTICS 

A Funcional Core for the Basic Communica 
tions Course. Wilson B. Paul, Frederick 
Sorensen, and Elwood Murray, 232. 

On Rereading Language in Action. Maxwell 
H. Goldberg, 184. 

Semantics, Too, Has a Past. 
stein, 48. 

Shaw, Waunita Taylor and Karl F. Robinson: 
Some Suggested Units In Acting and Stage 
Make-Up For Use in Secondary Schools, 71. 

Smith, Mayme V.: A Clinician’s Story, 63. 

Smith, Willard M., Dominic P. Rotunda, and 
Evaline Uhl Wright: Essentials of English 
for Latin Americans. Rev. by Albert H. 
Marckwardt, 262. 

Snidecor, John C. and Louis A. Mallory: The 
Selection and Training of Battle Telephone 
Talkers, 367. 

Field and Shipboard Training of Battle 
Telephone Talkers, 490. 

Some Suggested Units in Acting and Stage 
Make-Up For Use in Secondary Schools. 
Karl F. Robinson and Waunita Taylor 
Shaw, 7}. 


Irwin Lee Glat- 


ena Needs of Teachers. Herold Lillywhite 

496. 

Some Uses of the “Frame” in Playwriting. 
Barnard Hewitt, 480. 

Sorensen, Frederick, Wilson B. Paul, and Elwood 
Murray: A Functional Core for the Basic 
Communications Course, 292. 

“Special Topic,” The, EIDH, In Late Tudor 
and Early Stuart Public Discussion. George 
P. Rice, Jr., 21. 


Speech and Effective Communication: Re- 
Fxamination of Basic Assumptions. Cyril 
F. Hager, 26. 

Speech and Human Relations in Industr:, 


Charles T. Estes, 160. 
SreecH CORRECTION 

A Clinician’s Story. Mayme V. Smith, 62. 

An Appraisal of High-School Speech. Lren: 
FE. Mehlhouse, 78. 

Digest of Study of Speech Correction in 
Cities of 100,000 and over. Berneice Ruther 
ford, Lillian Read, and Myfanwy Chapman 
207. 

Group Application of the Thematic App-r- 
ception Test. Ruth Millburn Clark, 349. 
Is There a Word for Aphasics? Jeanette 0. 

Anderson, 485. 

Linguistic Problems of Deafened 
Returning to the Universities. 
denhall Welsh, 340. 

National Survey of State Legislative Provis- 
ions for the Speech Defective Child in the 
Public School. Frances Welborn Fesler, 349. 

SPEECH EDUCATION 

A Functional Core for the Basic Communica- 
tions Course. Wilson B. Paul, Frederick 
Sorensen, and Elwood Murray, 292. 

A Liberal Education for the Teacher of 
Speech. Mildred Freburg Berry, 287. 

An Appraisal of High-School Speech. Irene 
E. Mehthouse, 78. 

An Experiment in High-School Speech Teach- 
ing. Gladys L. Borchers, 373. 

Are We Isolationists? Thomas E. Coulton, 425. 

A Speech Student's Experiment in College 
Education. Grace Walsh, 76. 

Children’s Theatre: An Adventure for High 
School and College. Virginia Lee Comer, 

Do We Neglect Voice Training? Arleigh B. 
Williamson, 145. 
Dramatic in 
Ernest Bavely. 40. 
Group Application of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. Ruth Millburn Clark, 943. 
Implementing the Radio Course. Harold 

Weiss, 335. 

Improving the Fundamentals Course. D. P 
McKelvey, 501. 

Integrating Dramatic Activities at Berea Col 
lege. Earl W. Blank, 318. 

Localizing Individual Problems in Oral Inter- 
pretation. Melba Hurd Duncan, 213. 

National Survey of State Legislative Pro- 
visions for the Speech Defective Child in 
the Public School. Frances Welborn Fesler. 


Veterons 
Alice Men- 


Secondary Education. 


349. 

Public Speaking as a Journalism Course. Reese 
D. James, 511. 

Public Speaking in the Seagram Plan. Argus 
Tresidder, 509. 

Speech and Effective Communication: Re- 
Examination of Basic Assumptions. Cyril 
F. Hager, 26. 

Speech and Human Relations in Industry. 
Charles T. Estes, 160. 

Speech Needs of Teachers. Herold Lillywhite, 


496. 
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Suggested Units in Discussion and Debate 
for Secondary Schools. Karl F. Robinson 
and John Keltner, 385. 

The Modern Teacher of Speech is Obsolete. 
Mildred Freburg Berry, 143. 

The Practice Teacher of Speech in the Sec- 
ondary School. Florence Callahan, 228. 

The Problem of Listening. Wesley Wiksell, 
505- 

The Selection and Training of Battle Tele 
phone Talkers. John C. Snidecor and Louis 
A. Mallory, 367. 

The Speech Intelligibility Program in Naval 
Aviation: Historical Summary. Lieutenant 
Commander M. D. Steer, USNR, and 
Lieutenant H. M. Hadley, USNR, 217. 

The Teaching of Speech Delivery. G. E. 
Densmore, 67. 

Units in Acting and Stage Make-up for 
Secondary Schools. Karl F. Robinson and 
Waunita Taylor Shaw, 71. 

Why Not Begin at the Beginning? Cyretta 
Morford, 55. 

Speech in Teacher Education. Committee on 
Teacher Education, 80. 

Speech Intelligibility Program in Naval Avia- 
tion: Historical Summary, The. Lieutentant 
Commander M. D. Steer, USNR and 
Lieutenant J. M. Hadley, USNR, 217. 

Speech Introductions and Conclusions. Fdd 
Miller, 18:1. 

Speech Student's Experiment in College Edu- 
cation. A. Grace Walsh, 76. 

Stanley, Douglas: Your Voice: Applied Science 
of Vocal Art, Singing and Speaking. Rev. 
by Giles Wilkeson Gray, 257. 

Stanton, Frank and Paul F. Lazarfield, Ed.: 
Radio Research, 1942-43. Rev. by Sherman 
P. Lawton, 398. 

Steer, M. D., Lieutenant Commander, USNR 
and Lieutenand J. M. Hadley, USNR: The 
Speech Intelligibility Program in Naval 
Aviation: Historical Summary, 217. 

SPEECH IN THE ARMED SFRVICES 

Conference Discussion at Shrivenham. Hal- 
bert E. Gulley, 316. 

Discussion Programs and Techniques in the 
Armed Forces. ]. Jeffery Auer, 303. 

Field and Shipboard Training of Battle 
Telephone Talkers. Louis A. Mallory and 
John C. Snidecor, 490. 

The Selection and Training of Battle Tele- 
phone Talkers. John C. Snidecor and Louis 
A. Mallory, 367. 

The Speech Intelligibility Program in Naval 
Aviation: Historical Summary. Lieutenant 
Commander M. D. Steer, USNR, and 
Lieutenant J. M. Hadley, USNR., 217. 

Suggested Units in Discussion and Debate for 
Secondary Schools. Karl F. Robinson and 
John Keltner, 385. 

Symposium on Adequacy of Training of Voice 
Specialists. Arleigh B. Williamson, 145. 

Synthesis of Sound, The. Bernard Becker, 61. 


Talley, C. Horton (Rev.) Principles of Speech, 
Brief Edition (Alan H. Monroe), 121. 
Teaching of Speech Delivery, The. G. E. Dens- 

more, 67. 
Theatre at Shrivenham. Herschel L. Bricker, 


475- 
THeatre (see DRAMA AND THEATRE) 
THeory OF RHETORIC 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s Theory and Prac- 
tice of Preaching. Theodore F. Nelson, 173. 
How A Member of Congress Measures the 
Response of his Constituents. John M. 
Vorys, 170. 


John Quincy Adams: Speaker and Rhetoric- 
ian. Horace G. Rahskopf, 435. 

Speech and Effective Communication: Re- 
examination of Basic Assumptions. Cyril 
F. Hager, 26. 

Speech Introductions and Conclusions. Edd 
Miller, 181. 

The Case Method in Argumentation-IIl. 
James Gordon Emerson, 1. 

The “Precepts of Kagemni and Ptah-Hotep.” 
Giles Wilkeson Gray, 446. 

Were They Ephemeral and Florid? Dallas C. 
Dickey, 16. 

Thonssen, Lester (Rev.) Jefferson and the Press 
Frank L. Mott, 263. 

Thorn, Katherine F. (Rev.) A Drill Manual 
For Improving Speech (William Norwood 
Brigance and Florence M. Henderson), 122. 

Thorndike, Edward Lee: Man and His Works. 
Rev. by Bower Aly, 529. 

Timmons, William M. (Rev.) The Patterning 
of Listener Attitudes toward Radio Broad- 
casts (John Gray Peatman and Tore Hal- 
lonquist) 264. 

Townsend, Howard W. (Rev.) Speech for All 
(Lyman M. Fort), 306. 

Tresidder, Argus: Public Speaking in the Sea- 
gram Plan, 509. 


Votce SCIENCE 
Explosives in Speech. James Murray, 203. 
The Intonation of Quoted Questions. Dwight 
L. Bolinger, 197. 
Vorys, John M.: How A Member of Congress 
Measures the Response of His Constituents, 
170. 


Walsh, Grace: A Speech Student's Experiment 
In College Education, 76. 

Weaver, Andrew Thomas and Gladys Louise 
Borchers: Speech. Rev. by Howard Gilkin- 
son, 400, 

Weiss, Harold: Implementing the Radio Course, 
335- 

Welsh, Alice Mendenhall: Linguistic Problems 
of Deafened Veterans Returning to Uni- 
versities, 

Were They Fphemeral and Florid? Dallas C. 
Dickey, 16. 

Westlake. Harold (Rev.) Clinica? Audiometry 
(Cc. C. Bunch), 399. 

White, Eugene E.: Mississippi's Great White 
Chief: James K. Vardaman, 442. 

Whitehead, Albert E.: The Oratory of William 
Edgar Borah, 292. 

Why Not Begin at the Beginning? Cyretta 
Morford, 55. 

Wiksell, Wesley: The Problem of Listening, 505. 

Wiley, Earl W. (Rev.) The First Lincoln Cam- 
paign (Reinhart H. Luthin), 532. 

Williamson, Arleigh B.: Symposium on Ade- 
quacy of Training of Voice Specialists, 145. 

Windt, Valentine (Rev.) The Complete Acted 
Play (Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer), 258. 

Woolley, Edwin C. and Franklin W. Scott with 
the collaboration of Evelyn Tripp: College 
Handbook of Composition. Rev. by Theo- 
dore G. Ehrsam, 122. 

Wright, Evaline Uhl, Dominic P. Rotunda, and 
Willard M. Smith: Essentials of English for 
Latin Americans. Rev. by Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, 262. 


Ziebarth, E. William (Rev.) Television: Pro- 
gramming and Production (Richard Hub- 
bell), 117. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


of the 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


together with 
American Speech Correction Association 
American Educational Theatre Association 


National University Extension Association, Committee on 
Debate Materials and Interstate Cooperation 


* Some conference features: Broadcast of a national discussion 
program; debate on question of medical care; general ses- 
sion on Communication Arts; short course on stuttering; 
demonstrations of diagnosis and therapy in stuttering, 
dysphonias, and cerebral palsy; evening session on the major 
developments in the American theatre. 


* Special sectional meetings: Interpretation, rhetoric, debate, 
discussion, speech on the various educational levels, speech 
in the theological seminaries, theatre, radio, high school 
forensics, high school play production, teaching of Ameri- 
can speech to non-native speakers, phonetics, public ad- 
dress, speech correction, British and American oratory. 


* Exhibits of some of the most recent books and apparatus. 


* Theatrical attractions: “State of the Union”; “Harvey”; 
“Dream Girl”; “I Remember Mama”; “The Apple of 
His Eye.” 

SHERMAN HOTEL, CHICAGO 


December 30, 31, 1946; January 1, 1947 


We Join in Welcoming 4 
The Speech Conference to Illinois 4 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE ye 
Rock Island 


BARAT COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
Lake Forest 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Peoria 
COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS 
Joliet 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Chicago 
EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Charleston 


ELMHURST COLLEGE 
Elmhurst 


EUREKA COLLEGE 
Eureka 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
Normal 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Bloomington 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Decatur 
McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF CHICAGO 

Chicago 

MONMOUTH COLLEGE 

Monmouth 

MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 

Chicago 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS COLLEGE 
eKa 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston 
ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
Chicago 
ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale 


WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Macomb 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Wheaton 
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new publications .. . . . important revisions 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 
Sarett and Foster 


In the revised (1946) edition, the basic material of the first edition 
has been preserved intact: its strong, essential principles and sound 
speech philosophy, its readable style, its provocative and stimulating 
character, its life, its practicality, and its distinction. Into this 
matrix have been incorporated new text material, new examples and 
exercises, new illustrations, and such changes of organization and 
emphasis as have appeared advisable through extensive use in college 
classrooms throughout the country. 


SPEECH 
Sarett, Foster, and McBurney 


An established leader in the high school field, this book teaches the 
art of good speech to students in terms they can understand and use. 


THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
RADIO BROADCASTING SERIES 


Radio, The Fifth Estate Judith C. Waller 
This book is a general overview of radio. In the Foreword, James Rowland 
Angell states, “As a text for young people desirous of entering one or another 
of the fields of radio, the book should prove invaluable, shortening by months 
or even years the time ordinarily required to understand the scope and com- 
plications of the business.” 


Radio Production Directing Albert R. Crews 


This book takes the student behind the scenes for the planning and production 
of the most important types of radio programs. 


Professional Radio Writing Albert R. Crews 


Mr. Crews here shows the student how to gather material, how to put the 
material into the most effective form, and how to market the finished product. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The BIGGEST /itt/e speech text 


Principles Speech 


by Alan H. Monroe 


BritF Epiriox @ 


LITTLE 

It’s littke—compact, concise, easy 

i to handle and to use. The brev- 

} ity, clarity and efficiency of its 

l style make it a “natural” for 

| the speech course in the General 
Communications program. 


BUT IT’S BIG 

It's big in coverage—complete 
and thorough in its treatment 
of the fundamentals of speech 
—an ideal text for the terminal 
course. 


| The favoritt-PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF 
i} SPEECH, Revised Edition, will be in stock again early 
| in 1947. Orders placed now will have a high priority. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 


just out! 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
SPEECH SOUNDS 


by GRACE BARNES 
University High School, Los Angeles, California 


This brand-new book aids in developing the speech used by the 
greatest number of Americans, the accepted speech of radio and 
motion pictures, presenting the 43 sounds of native speech in 
simple manner. Its convenient arrangement makes learning and 
teaching easy—Part I: for beginners in speech; Part Il: for 
those desiring more complete understanding; Part III: for teach- 

- ers—giving exercises, methods, and routines that have been pre- 
tested in high schools. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


Theory, Practice and Drill Material for the Clinician, Speech Correctionist, 
Classroom Teacher and Parent. A Partial List of Tests, Guides, Text- 
books, Motivation Speech Games and Visual Aids beginning with the 
Kindergarten. 


GUIDES TO SPEECH TRAINING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
A Report of the Elementary Committee of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech 


BETTER SPEECH AND BETTER READING |... 2.75 
Lucille D. Schoolfield, M.A. 

CLASS LESSONS FOR IMPROVING SPEECH ............ 1.50 
Edna Cotrel and Elizabeth Halsted 

Clara B. Stoddard, M.A. 

Pauline Baker 

GALLOPING SOUNDS .. . Stories for Speech Practice 0... 1.85 


Stanley Ainsworth, M.A. 
WORK AND PRACTICE BOOK FOR SPEECH 


Grace A. McCullough, M.A. 

GAMES AND JINGLES FOR SPEECH DEVELOPMENT ...... 1.25 
Sarah T. Barrows and Katherine Hall 

SPEECH DRILLS FOR CHILDREN IN FORM OF PLAY _. 1.00 
Sarah T. Barrows and Ida Mae Case 

FIRST STEPS IN SPEECH TRAINING ..................................:....... 1.00 
Rodney Bennett 

PLAY WAY OF SPEECH TRAINING 2.00 
Rodney Bennett 

SPEECH TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS ....... 1.00 
Marjorie Gullan 

Grace S. Finley 


Paul Edmonds 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT THROUGH CHORAL SPEAKING ... 3.00 
Elizabeth E. Keppie, Miriam Keslar and Conrad Wedberg 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS OF EARLY 


Samuel D. Robbins, M.A. 
FIRST AIDS FOR STUTTERERS ........ 3.50 
H. J. Heltman, M.A. 


Conrad F. Wedberg, M.A. 
CORRECTION OF DEFECTIVE CONSONANT SOUNDS _.. 4.50 
Elizabeth Nemoy, M.A. and Serena Foley Davis, M.A. 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


MAGNOLIA MASSACHUSETTS 
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| 
ADOPTED SPEECH TEXTS 


Sandford- Yeager 


| PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


ere are some of | 


the colleges and 


universities which | 


have adopted one or 


more of these texts 


Fourth Edition. This excellent text gives practical instruc- 
tion in all phases of speech. Chief aim is to develop ability 
to select, phrase and state facts and opinions with com- 
pelling force” ... perenn ally favorite text ... well organ- 
ized material . . . one of the most attractive texts pub- 
l.shed.”"—Southern Speech Journal. 


580 pages, $3.00 
Hayworth 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Ohio State 


Princeton Gives the college student practical help in learning to speak 

Columbia in public, to provide material of definite interest to the 
audience and to emphasize generally accepted principles. 

Cornell “| interesting, comprehensive, and adapted in each phase 

ee of the discussion to the individual problems of the stu- 

Michigan State dent.”—Quarterly Journal of Speech. 

Notre Dame , 432 pages, $2.75 
Parrish 

READING ALOUD 

Southern Methodist Aim is to develop in the student a satisfying mental and 7 

Hunter emotional responsiveness to a_piece of literature and then iv 
to communicate this appreciation to others. Intensive i 


study, with exercises, is made both of classical and modern 
poetry and of challenging prose paragraph: 


506 pages, $2.75 
Wells-Knoll 


THE EXTEMPORE SPEECH 


Emphasis in this text is upon what one says rather than 
how one says it. Therefore, it stresses three basic’ condi- 


University of Missouri 


Western Reserve Uni- 
versity 


Iowa Wesleyan 
University of Virginia 


Wheaton tions in the organization of the extempore speech; audience 
purpose, analysis of the speech situation, and adaptation. 


. one of the most complete works on the content and 


Northwestern 
organization of the extempore speech that we have ever 


University of Califor- 


nia at Berkel seen. ’—The Southern Speech Journal. 

362 pages, $2.50 

Sweet Briar Cunningham 
University of Arizona LITERATURE AS A FINE ART i 
University of Illinois The art of skillful interpretative reading is approached ve 
gd here by a method which is the direct outgrowth of the i= 
Trinity College author’s experience with students of speech at Northwest- a 
Indiana University | 303 pages, $2.50 ts 
Louisiana State Wagner ut 


HANDBOOK OF ARGUMENTATION 


Places emphasis on the practice of the principles of argu- is 
mentation while theory has been limited and tersely stated. a 
Considerable atfention has been given to cross-examina- ze 
tion and group discussion. 

167 pages, $1.00 


Complete Catalogue of Publications on Request i 


University of Iowa 


Univeristy of | 
Pittsburgh 


University of Maryland 


University of 
Connecticut 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY > 


| 15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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The finest possible recordings... 


Teachers prefer Presto’s 
for their true tone quality 


...at the lowest possible cost... 


Treasurers prefer Presto’s 
for their rock bottom price 


_..are made on Presto 


Orange Label Discs — 


S 10 RECORDING CORPORATION * 242 WEST 55TH STREET - NEW YORK 19, N.¥ 


Walter P. Downs, Ltd., in Canada 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Instant Sound Ri ding Equip t and Discs 
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Will 


Teach students 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H your time 


USE 


SOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DISC RECORDER 


ORE AND MORE students want 
language instruction, and 
there are all too few new language 
teachers. Some method of stretching 
the instructor’s time is therefore 
imperative. 


Language departments of many 
leading schools, colleges and univer- 
sities are using the SoundScriber 
electronic recorder for language 
instruction, for lesson planning, 
drill and testing. Because of its 
flexibility, SoundScriber aids in 
teaching not only phonetics, but 
also usage and diction. 


corder records every shade of inflec- 
tion, every nuance of diction on 
paper-thin, unbreakable plastic 
dises. Thus the scope and effective- 
ness of live voice instruction is 
multiplied—and students’ compre- 
hension is increased by testing their 
own voice-recordings on inexpen- 


sive SoundScriber discs. 


SoundScriber will instantly repeat 
a word, a phrase, a sentence or an 
entire speech. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily portable 
from one classroom to another, and 
easy to operate. It is low in first 
cost and low in operating cost. 


Write for complete information 
on the ways in which the Sound- 
Scriber is being used by leading 


The SoundScriber electronic re- schools, colleges and universities. 


The SCUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. QJ-4, New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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COSTUMES 


"EAVES 


Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 


erate rates. 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 


mation without obligation. 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 
151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, NY. 
Established 1870 


“DRESS THROUGH 
THE AGES” 


A condensed, pictorial history 
of costume for quick reference, 
especially for little and commun- 
ity theatres, school and college 
dramatic societies and libraries. 


Fourteen illustrated plates in 
folio form, of over four hundred 
figures, from the Egyptian era 
up to 1920. Hundreds already 
sold. Send $2.00 postpaid. 


Costumes to Rent for 
Plays, Pageants and Operas 


VAN HORN & SON 


Established 1852 


Theatrical Costumers 
Authorities on Period Costumes 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


FOR YOUR MID-WINTER PLAY... 


TOM SAWYER 


by SARA SPENCER 


A literal dramatization of the Mark Twain story, bringing to life all 
the chief adventures of Tom and his friends—the famous white-washing, 
the school-room episodes, the graveyard experience, the escape to Jack- 
son’s Island as pirates, the return to their own funeral at the village church, 
the finding of treasure at the haunted house, the getting lost in MacDougall’s 
Cave, and the final recognition of these well-loved boys as heroes by the 
whole village. The frequent change of scene, which is necessary in order 
to portray the versatile adventures of these Missouri boys, is easily handled 
if the play is acted in front of drapes, with a few well-chosen set pieces 


to suggest the effect. 


BOOKS 
ROYALTY 


5c each 
$15.00 for each performance 


This play is released solely and exclusively by 


The Children’s Theatre Press 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


IX 


“IBSEN 
TO ODETS” 
and 
“AESCHYLUS 
TO. HEBBEL” 


Actually 2 books in 1: John Gassner’s Pro- 
ducing the Play together with Philip Bar- 
ber’s New Scene Technician’s Handbook. 
Over 744 pp., 100 illustrations and 100 
working drawings. “All that a teacher of 
play production needs,”—Prof. Curtis Can- 
field. “A ‘must’ for all workers in the ama- 
teur theater,”-—Walter P. Eaton. Over 100 
adoptions. 


DRYDEN PRESS 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


10,000 copies of The New Training for 
Effective Speech by Oliver, Cortright, 
and Hager were printed in May—and 
another 10,000 had to be ordered in 
June. This immensely successful new 
book, based on the fundamental com- 
municative approach, combines clarity 
with interest and comprehensiveness. 
Some large institutions are using it 
with all Freshmen this fall. 


Edited by J. Gassner, Philo 
Buck, and H. S. Alberson, 
the two volumes of A 
Treasury of the Theater are 


used (singly or as a set) in ° 


hundreds of colleges. The 
35 plays (including G. B. 
Shaw) are unabridged. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF SPEECH 


By Claude M. Wise, William J. Temple, Charles R. Strother, 
James H. McBurney, and Louis A. Mallory. 
Edited by James M. O'Neill 


This comprehensive work synthesizes over 100 years of teaching 
experience in 14 colleges and universities. It covers every 
aspect of the speech course: Pronunciation, Phonetics, Speech 
and Hearing, Voice Improvement, Public Speaking, Speech 
Correction, etc. College List, $3.50 


SPEECH HANDBOOK 


By Harry G. Barnes 


There is an essential point in every sentence of this concise 
handbook. Helps keep reading assignments at a minimum. 
Covers introductory course. Reading suggestions and assign- 
ments, diagnostic charts and blanks are provided. 

College List, $1.25 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Principles and Methods 

By Charles Van Riper 
Evolved from classroom materials, this non-technical text covers 
the nature, causes and treatment of every speech defect. All the 
methods of speech correction that have been found effective are 
discussed. Charts, diagrams, and sample material furnished. 
; College List $3.25 


NOTEBOOK FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING —__ 


By Ray Ehrensberger and Elaine Pagel 


An uncluttered approach to public speaking for the beginning 
student, covering only elementary principles of the subject. All 
basic assignments for elementary college courses prepared in 
detail. College List, $2.00 


EVERYDAY BUSINESS SPEECH 


By Alfred D. Huston and Robert A. Sandberg 


A fresh approach to public speaking, stressing practical appli- 
cation, with strong emphasis on business conference speaking. 
Interestingly ‘non-academic in flavor, the book provides a round 
coverage of all aspects of basic speech course. College List, $3.00 


Send for your approval copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Twenty-five of the year's 
outstanding addresses 
presented in: 
Representative 
American 


Speeches: 
1945-1946 


* 
A. CRAIG BAIRD 


“Representative” means inclusive, the best of many 
types, political orations, business addresses, sermons, 
educational addresses . . . a survey of leading opinion: Mes 


Surrender of Japan—Douglas MacArthur 
The Sinews of Peace—Wuinston Churchill 


- United Nations Assembly: A Report—Arthur H. Van- 
denberg 


National Military Strength—George C. Marshall 


The Social Implications of Atomic Energy—dArthur 
H. Compton 


International Control of Atomic Energy—Bernard | 
Baruch 


United Mine Workers’ Demands—John L. Lewis 
The Railroad Strike Emergency—Harry 8. Truman 
The Issues in Education: 1946—Robert M. Hutchins 
Response at a Reception—/rancis Cardinal Spellman 
And fifteen others, plus Dr. Baird’s running comments on the 
occasion of the speech, its effectiveness, manner of delivery 


and audience reaction. The ninth annual edi‘ion published 
in the Reference Shelf of 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Your Voice 
Is Vital— 


GIVE IT THE BEST 
OF CARE! 


WILLIAM C. CRAIG 
and 
R. R. SOKROLOWSKY 


Have united their knowledge 
in presenting this book of par- 
ticular interest to every speak- 
er, whether he be _ preacher, 
teacher, lawyer or lecturer. 


illustration from page 21 


THE PREACHER’S VOICE 


Will help you in your pronunciation, diction, 
volume and enunciation. It gives vital detailed 
descriptions of the organs of voice and speech, 
exercises for good breathing, vowel produc- 
tion and care of the voice. 35 diagrams, photo- 
graphs and drawings make it easy to grasp 
the ideas and suggestions contained. 


132 pages 6x9 $2.00 


“This book is an excellent adaptation of modern information in the field 
of voice and voice training to the particular needs of the clergyman. It 
contains much sound information and advice for anyone who must use 
his voice professionally.” 
Crarence T. Simon, Director of Clinic 
School of Speech, Northwestern U. 
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Announcing for Spring Publication . . . 


A BRIEF TEXTBOOK IN 
SPEECH COMMUNICATION 


By William Norwood Brigance, Wabash College 


This brief textbook has been written in response to the many re- 
quests of teachers who used the author’s Speech for Military Service 
in accelerated wartime programs. It is in no sense, however, a “de- 
militarized” version of the earlier work. Professor Brigance has re- 
examined his ideas and materials in the light of their utility to 
students who are now taking the shorter speech courses—adapting the 
discussion to regular college classes, evening and extension courses, 
and to the needs of Communications courses where instruction in 
speech and writing are combined. 

Brief, but adequate treatment is given to such aspects of speech 
communication as: the audience; mental attitude of the speaker; 
preparing the speech; acquiring ease and fluency; handling visual 
aids; group discussion and broadcasting techniques. Six speeches by 
men whose ideas have helped influence present-day public opinion 
are included in the Appendix. 


Two Standard Texts: 
SPEECHMAKING: Principles and Practice 


By William Norwood Brigance and Ray K. Immel 


Ten progressive steps in the integration of rhetorical principles with 
practice are thoroughly analyzed and discussed in this successful text 
for basic speech courses. 6th printing, 385 pages 


DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


Tools of a Democracy 
By Henry Lee Ewbank and J. Jeffery Auer 


A realistic presentation of the various types of discussion and debate— 
including a full treatment of the panel, the symposium, and the de- 


bate forum. 4th printing, 524 pages 
F..S. Crofts & Co. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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CASE STUDIES 
FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The complete text of the best current 
speeches on important topics of the day pre- 
sents valuable cases for study and analysis. 
TIMELY - INTERESTING - 
EDUCATIONAL 


Combines Economics, Sociology, Govern- 
ment, Finance, Law, Health, Business. and 
English courses with Public Speaking. 


Issued semi-monthly 
$4.50 a year—$1.50 four months 


Four Month’s Group Subscription 
$1.00 each for 10 or more 
.75 each for 25 or more 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


33 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 


—- — 


THE ANATOMY OF DRAMA | 


By Alan Reynolds Thompson 


systematic analysis of the] 
drama; the nature and capacities J 
of the medium; the critical prob- 
lems of the spectator; the rela- 
tion of the drama to the stage; | 
conventions ; plot; dramatic types 
(tragedy, comedy, etc.); special 
tendencies of modern drama; po- | 
etic drama. Many illustrative ref- | 
erences to plays and playwrights. | 


xx + 414 Pages $3.75 | 


Second Edition, 1946 
University of California Press | 


Berkeley 4, California 


students of the department. 


CARNEGIE 
DEPARTMENT DRAMA 


An intensive training course in preparation for the professional theatre, 


revolving around the continual operation of the Carnegie Theatre by the 


The course, which is four years in length and leads to the Bachelor of 
Fine Arts degree, offers both a broad cultural background in general 


studies and concentrated work in Acting, Production or Playwriting. 


For information, apply to Henry Boettcher, Drama, Box 12, 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Department of Speech 


A.B. and M.A. Degrees; General and Special 
Teaching Credentials in all phases of Speech. 


FOUR MAJOR AREAS OF INSTRUCTION AND ACTIVITY 
DRAMATIC ART 


A full season of dramatic productions on three stages on the Campus: 
the main stage, the studio stage, and the outdoor theatre. 

The College has recently purchased the old Columbia Theatre and 
Hotel in California’s famous, historic gold-rush town of Columbia, 
which has now become a State Park. The Theatre will be restored in 
the manner of the early days, and will see daily productions by College 
of the Pacific Players during the summers of the Centennial years of 
the gold era and of the founding of the College. 


ORIGINAL SPEECH 


A full program of fundamental instruction and speech activity. 

The Department believes in intensive competition on the one hand, 
and in realistic audience situations on the other. Consequently, stu- 
dents participate in all forms and types of speaking tournaments. At 
the same time, these students appear before numerous types of audi- 
ences in the various forms of public speaking and discussion procedures 
under the auspices of the Student Speakers’ Bureau. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


A workshop studio offering experience in all phases of broadcasting. 

After ten years of broadcasting from its own studio via private line 
and the facilities of local stations, the College is now licensed to do its 
own FM broadcasting. Equipment has been purchased, construction 
of modern studios is now in progress, and Station KCVN will be on 
the air at 91.3 megacycles about January Ist. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


A laboratory of service, training, and research, 

As one means of making its training program realistic, and also as 
an end in itself, the College has established a service clinic open to 
persons of all ages. Over one hundred cases of all types and degrees 
of speech affliction were treated during the summer of 1946. 

For the Summer of 1947, fifteen full-time experienced workers and 
an equal number of part-time persons seeking further training will be 
employed. Those desiring positions should apply soon. 


For information write ROY C. McCALL, Chairman, Department 
of Speech, College of the Pacific, Stockton 27, California. 
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SCHOOL OF SPEECH, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Concentrations for 


Graduate and Undergraduate Degrees 


Speech Pathology and Correction Radio Broadcasting 


Robert Harrington, Ph.D. Russell Porter, M.A. 

Edna Hill Young, Ped.D. Solomon Simonson, Ph.D, 

Ruth Clark, Ph.D. Edwin Levy, M.A. 

Lorraine Peck, M.A. Burrell Hansen, M.S. 

Marian Purcell, M.A. Richard Woellhaf, M.A. 
Public Speaking and Discussion Phonetics and Oral Interpretation 

Wdson B. Paul, Ph.D. Johnnye Akin, Ph.D. 

Hugo J. David, M.A. Esther Schwerman, M.A. 

J. V. Garland, Ph.D. Evelyn Seedorf, M.A. 

Franz Loewen, M.A. Raymond H. Barnard, Ph.D. 

John Ackley, M.A. Kathryn Kayser, M.A. 


Special Features of the 1947 Summer Program 
June 23 to July 25— July 27 to August 29 


@ Fifth Summer Workshop in Basic Communications. 

@ Fourth Workshop in Educational and Professional Broadcasting. 
® Third Institute of Psychodrama, Sociodrama and Sociometry. 

@ Special Speech and Hearing Clinics, Writing Clinic, Reading Clinic. 
@ Eleventh Summer High School Laboratory Scholarship Groups. 

@ Integrated Programs in Speech and Industrial Relations, etc. 

@ Area Major in Speech and Theatre Schools. 


A number of Graduate Assistantships, Communications Clinicianships, 
and Instructor-Fellowships are available. 


For information, address: DR. ELWOOD MURRAY, Director, School 
of Speech, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
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The University of Southern California 
Speech and Drama 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Comprehensive courses and research are available in all speech areas. 
Extensive clinical practice is demanded of all majors in speech path- 
ology. Required courses for speech correction credentials are given. 
The Department gives courses and conducts research leading to A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees. 
FACULTY 


Travis, Lee Edward, Ph.D., Head, Speech Pathology and Psychology 

Morkovin, Boris Vladimir, Ph.D., Hearing and Aural Re-education 

Nichols, Alan, Dr. rer. pol., Discussion and Debate 

Aikin-Smith, Pearle, Litt.D., Interpretation, Shakespeare 

Dalzell, Cloyd Duval, A.M., Interpretation 

Fairbanks, Grant, Ph.D., Voice Science, Speech and Hearing Clinic 

Hall, Alta B., Ph.D., Rhetoric and Phonetics 

*Tanquary, Grafton Pettis, Ph.D., Public Address 

Dickens, Milton C., Ph.D., Discussion and Debate 

*Hubbard, Florence Blanchard, A.M., Interpretation 

Ingledue, Grace, Ph.D., Radio Speech 

Rew, Tacie Hanna, A.M., Interpretation, Storytelling 

Moore, Lucelia M., M.S., Hearing and Speech Reading 

Redding, W. Charles, A.M., Public Address 

Wedberg, Conrad F., A.M., Speech Correction 

*On leave 

For Bulletins, Address: Lee Edward Travis, Head, Department of 
sare The University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Cali- 
ornia. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Undergraduate: Elemental and Advanced Dramaturgy (acting and 
directing), Play Analysis, Introduction to the Theatre, Stagecraft, 
Experimental Theatre, History of the Drama. 
Graduate: Seminars in Play Production, Drama, Stagecraft, Drama 
Laboratory. A major Play Production Program, and an active Drama 
Workshop. 
Related Work: Speech, Cinema, Education, English Literature, and 
general courses in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. Teach- 
ing Credentials. 
Degrees: A.B., A.M. 
FACULTY 
deMille, William Churchill, Head, Professor of Drama 
Blackburn, Evadna, Instructor in Drama 
Butler, James Harmon, Assistant Professor of Drama 
Meblin, Frieda J., Instructor in Drama 
For Bulletins, Address: William C. deMille, Head, Department of 
Drama, The University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Cali- 
fornia. 
First Semester 1946-47 0. September 16-January 29 
Second Semester 1946-47 10-June 14 
Summer Sessions to be announced later 
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SPEECH: FORMS AND PRINCIPLES 
by 
ANDREW T. WEAVER 
University of Wisconsin 
1942. 437 pp. 12 illus. $2.75 


For the beginning student who wishes to orient him- 
self in a wide field of speech in which he will later do 
advanced and specialized work. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASIVE 


SPEECH 
By R. T. Oliver, Syracuse University 
1942. 389 pp. 21 illus. $2.75 
For the speaker in action—before an audience, debat- a 


ing, discussing, conversing with a prospective customer. 


SPEECH IN EDUCATION 
By Ollie L. Backus, University of Michigan 
1943. 368 pp. 11 illus. $2.75 


For the teacher of speech who seeks the causes and 
cures or ordinary speech defects appearing in his class- . 
room. 


By Seth A. Fessenden, Cornell College 
1946. 275 pp. Illus. $2.50 


For every classroom teacher regardless of what subject 
he may teach. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0... Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


SPEECH AND THE TEACHER 
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RADIO WORKSHOP MICHIGAN q 
JAMES M. MORRIS Prepared by the Michigan 
. Association of Teachers 
600 p. $3.00 rev. and enl. ed. of Speech 7 
First published in 1940. Now com- Elementary School Speech 
pletely revised and greatly enlarged. . Speech in the Intermediate ' a 
Twenty-six Zoralty free plays, selected Grades 
appr . Wit ar- 
chase of the “book "automatically 3. The Fundamentals Course 
i the right t roadcast, n- ; ide: 
Somenoreia programs, one or all of the 4. Oral Interpretation NG 
plays in this book at your pleasure. 5. Radio . 
Each play w ritt ‘ially f 
radio and tested in the “Radio Workshop 6. Dramatics 
of KOAC, one of the country’s leading 7. Debate & Discussion 5 
educational broadcasting systems, oper- 
ated by the Oregon State System of High- 
er Education. * ee 
Timi d_ instructi f - 
duction sound ete accompany Single copies 35c 
fscorporated in the book is a mine of Set of seven $2.00 
information on how to insure maximum keke ek 4 
results with minimum effort. me 
Send orders to: 
. W. WILSON P 
D. E. Hargis, Speech Department 
New York 52. N. Y¥ University of Michigan et 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
+ 
; 
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RICHARD W. ARMOUR & RAYMOND F. HOWES 
z Scripps College Cornell University t a 
+ 
+ To collect in a single volume all the accessible descriptions of Samuel ¢ oo 
z Taylor Coleridge as a conversationalist and to suggest, after a thor- z a 
z ough study of this material and other pertinent records, a reinter- t 
+ retation of his life and work is the twofold purpose of Coleridge z 
3 the Talker. The book gives a picture of the personality and art z " 
> of a great master of discourse, and is an important contribution to z a 
t the study of literature and speech. + - 
; 496 pp., 8vo, cloth, illus., $4.00 
a 
> 
Cornell University Press Ithaca, N.Y. 
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if you broadcast or teach Broadcasting 


94's just what you've been 
Looking for! 
A COURSE OF STUDY 


outlining 15 lessons for home study or school 
use planned by one who has taught many 
successful radio writers and speakers. 


A TEXT BOOK 


containing over 40 professional scripts, 12 
chapters, 236 pages. All techniques are pre- 
sented: talks, interviews, news and sports 
broadcasts, commercials, quizzes, round 
table discussions, music and drama. 


Both preparation and presentation are 
covered, 


TEN RECORDED 
LESSONS 


on 5 twelve-inch RCA-Victor-made Vinolite 
high fidelity records, with professional 
broadcasters presenting talks, interviews, 
news, commercials and sports. Also basic 
voice exercises in microphone technique. 


experience 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF BROADCASTING, Inc. 
1366 Irving St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me booklet containing full description of your recorded 


course in Broadcasting Technique. 


3 


Alice Keith, author of course, 
with students of the National 
Academy of Broadcasting, Inc. 


in educational 
radio includes broadcasting to 
Cleveland schools, 1926-1929, di- 
rection of educational activities 
for RCA in 1929 and the National 
Academy of Broadcasting, Inc, 
in Washington, D. C., in 1934 
She was the first Broadcasting 
Director of the CBS American 
School of the Air. 


| YOU’LL WANT THIS COURSE 
’ 
=. 
. 
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ENGLISH 


Linguaphone Institute presents a _ selection of 
outstanding examples of recorded spoken English. 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS* 


THE AMERICAN-ENGLISH 
CONVERSATIONAL COURSE 


By W. CABELL GREET, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of English, Barnard College, Columbia University 


This course is especially intended for foreign students. It is widely considered 
cne of the most important achievements in teaching effective American conversa- 
tional speech to those who speak another language. 


The course is recorded by the following speech experts: 


W. CABELL GREET, Ph.D. 


HARRY MORGAN AYRES, Ph.D. 
Professor of English, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


LYMAN BRYSON, M.A. 
Prefessor of Adult Education, Columbia 
University, Educational Advisor to Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System 


JOHN 8S. KENYON, Ph.D. 
Professor of English, Hiram College; 
Pronunciation Editor of Webster's New 
International Dictionary 


ROBERT MacDONALD LESTER, Litt.D. 
The Carnegie Corporation 


JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. 
The Rockefeller Corporation 


JANE DORSEY ZIMMERMAN, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor in Speech, 
Columbia University 


MARGARET CUTHBERT, C.F.A. 
Director of Women’s Activities 


FREDERICK HARD, Ph.D. 
National Broadcasting System; Dean, 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 


GEORGE W. HIBBITT, M.D. 
in English, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


The complete course is recorded on sixteen 10 inch 
records, 2 sides; with Text Books, in carrying case 


* Also available in British Pronunciation 


BIBLE READINGS 


These readings are remarkable for pur- 
ity of diction and dignified simplicity. 
They are unsurpassed as examples of 
great literary beauty and deep spiritual 
inspiration. They include the following 


passages: 
The Sweet Singer of Israel 
Comfort Ye, My People 
Elijah and the Prophets of Baal 
Wisdom; The Prodigal Son 
Psalm 139; Charity 
The Resurrection; Faith 


Recorded on five 10 inch records, 


2 sides, with Text in Album, 
$15.00 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
and BROKEN ENGLISH 
—by— 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Added to Shavian wit and brilliancy, 
these two records in Shaw's crisp and 
perfectly modulated voice are incom- 
parable models and guides for effective 


speech 


Two 12 inch records, 2 sides— 
Records autographed by G. B. S., 
Text, in Album, $7.50 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


18 RCA Building, New York 20, N. Y. ® ClIrcle 7-0830 


$50.00 
AS LINCOLN SPOKE 


Listen to two of the world’s most mem- 
orable speeches, as spoken by 
RAYMOND MASSEY 
Lincoln’s 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
These special recordings were made 
by Raymond Massey whose “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois” introduced to our gen- 
eration an impersonation of Lincoln 
which in voice and spirit achieved the 
highest degree of fidelity and excell- 

ence. 


One 10 inch record, 2 sides, $2.00 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
the prince of raconteurs, in two inim- 
itable discourses: 


THE JOY OF TEACHING 
INTERLUDE ON CATS 
These two records are models of suave, 
urbane and gracious narration. 
Two 12 inch records, 2 sides, 


Special Yale Souvenir Album, 
with Brochure, $4.50 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech” 
A PRONMOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


And 


Thomas A. Knott 
Late Professor of 
English in the 
University of Michigan 


By 
John S. Kenyon 


Professor of the 
English Language 
in Hiram College 


@ This phonetic pronouncing dictionary serves for the speech of the 
United States, a purpose comparable to that served for Southern British 
English by Professor Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body of common words in use in 
America. Having in mind the needs of students, the editors have included 
many American proper names and many historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pronunciation, which is indicated 
by the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. More than 
half of these symbols are the ordinary letters of the English alphabet or 
familiar variations of them. 


538 Pages—Size, 6% x 9 x 1% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


Publishers of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, Fifth Edition 
Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 
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Timely Books of Unusual Interest 


A HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Edited by WiLt1aM Norwoop Bricance, Wabash College. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
Two volumes (not sold separately), 1030 pages, 6 x 9. $11.00. 


In this book 41 authors, all experts in their field, have written the history of public address 
in America, including the rise of American women to the platform and the place that the 
teaching of rhetoric has had in the early American college curriculum. The book also con- 
tains individual critical studies of 28 outstanding American men of public address. 


MUSIC IN RADIO BROADCASTING 


Edited by Gitsert Cuase, Supervisor of Music, NBC University of the Air, and In- 
structor in Music for Radio, Columbia University. The NBC-Columbia University 
Broadcasting Series. 152 pages, 542 x 8. $1.75. 


In this, the first book of its kind, ten experts prominently identified with musical broad- 
casting discuss every aspect of music in radio: programming, directing, conducting, ar- 
ranging, copyright and clearance, opera in television, etc. 


DISCUSSION: PRINCIPLES AND TYPES 


By A. Craic Barn, State University of lowa. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 348 pages, 
6x 9. $2.75. 


The author of this book gives a comprehensive treatment of the principles and techniques of 
discussion, with special reference to their applicability to college study of the art of dis- 
cussion of war and postwar problems. The book contains a wealth of specific suggestions 
for gathering and organizing material, for leadership, participation, and delivery in discus- 
sion, etc. 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING 
By Wa po Assor, University of Michigan. Second edition. 422 pages, 6 x 9. $4.00. 


This successful standard textbook covers the work of every department of the broadcasting 
company, with the exception of engineering. Includes planning, writing, production, and 
performance of radio programs, with a wealth of instructive material on commercial, educa- 
tional, vocational, and other aspects of the subject. 


VOICE FOR SPEECH 


By Freperick W. Orr, University of Washington. 283 pages, 5% x 8. $2.25. 


A basic, psychological approach to voice training. The book offers a sound method of 
diagnosis of voice deficiencies and their causes, and explains and utilizes the anatomical, 
physiological and psychological factors involved toward the cultivation of a better voice 
response to thought and feeling. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


Teach, without special training, a 
method of lip reading BASED 
ON THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SPEECH, each lesson having a hum- 
orous story and question leading to 
conversational language. 

Defective hearing pupils, as hearing 
persons, need a book to study from 
and refer to in order to understand 
and master a subject. 

Simplified Lip Reading—A Book For 
The Student, 30 Lessons is positively 
APPLICABLE TO FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES. 

LISTED, 1944-1949, by the Board Of 
Education of New York City. 

COPYRIGHTED, “Class A” by the 
Library Of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

ACCREDITED, by the Association 
Of American Universities. 


Published by 
The Supplementary School For 
Lip Reading & Speech Correction 
523 East 77th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE 
DEAF 
affiliated with 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Courses Leading to Degrees of 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Preparation in teaching and clinical 
practice in speech pathology, educa- 
tion of deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren and adults—completely equipped 
day and residential school and clinics 
for practice—modern research labora- 
tories — nursery school — cooperation 
with schools of medicine and dentistry. 
Courses include theoretical and ap- 
plied speech pathology, electro-acous- 
tics, audiometry and a aids, neu- 
ro- -physiology of speech and hearing. 


Address 
THE REGISTRAR 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR 


THE DEAF 
818 South Kingshighway 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


The Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


Offers Courses Leading to the Following Degrees: 


_@ Bachelor of Arts 


@ Bachelor of Science in Education 


@ Master of Arts 


Doctor of Philosophy 


For information, write to Loren D. Reid, Chairman, 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Chicago-Evanston, Illinois 


The Faculty, Staff, and Students of the School of Speech Welcome the 
Speech Association of America to Chicago 


America to Chicago. Our very s 
western graduates who will atten 
the Northwestern luncheon. 


On behalf of the students in the School of Speech—708 undergraduate 
majors and 90 graduate students—we welcome the Speech Association of 
ial welcome goes to the many North- 
the convention. We invite you to attend 


Rozanne Rupp, President 
Student Senate, School of Speech 


FACULTY AND STAFF 


FACULTY 

Lew Sarett, B.A., LL.B., Litt.D., L.H.D.—Pro- 
fessor of Persuasion and Professional Speech 
Clarence T. Simon, Ph.D.—Professor of Speech 
Correction; Director of Speech and Hearing 
Clinic 

Cornelius Carman Cunningham, Ph.D.—Pro- 
fessor of Literary Interpretation 

James H. McBurney, Ph.D.—Professor of 
Public Speaking, Dean 

Raymond Carhart, Ph.D.—Associate Profes- 
sor of Audiology 

Theodore Fuchs, M.A.—Associate Professor of 
Dramatic Production; Director of Univer- 
sity Theatre 

G. Paul Moore, Ph.D.—Associate Professor of 
Speech Correction 

Kenneth G. Hance, Ph.D.—Associate Professor 
of Public Speaking; Assistant Dean 
Winifred Ward, Ph.D.—Assistant Professor 
of Dramatic Production; Director of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre 

Lee Mitchell, Ph.D.—Assistant Professor of 
Dramatic Production 

Walter B. Scott, Jr.. Ph.D.—Assistant Profes- 
sor of Dramatic Literature 

Alvina Krause, M.S.—Assistant Professor of 
Interpretation 

Irving J. Lee, Ph.D.—Assistant Professor of 
Public Speaking 

Armand Lee Hunter, M.A.—Assistant Profes- 
sor of Radio 

Harold Westlake, Ph.D.—Assistant Professor 
of Audiology 

Karl F. Robinson, Ph.D.—Assistant Professor 
of Speech Education 

Ernest J. Wrage, Ph.D.—Assistant Professor 
of Public Speaking 

Glen E. Mills, Ph.D.—Assistant Professor of 
Public Speaking; Director of University 
Forensics 

Martin J. Ph.D.—Assistant Profes- 
sor of 

Stanley T. Ph.D.—Assistant Profes- 
sor of Radio 

Donley F. WFeddersen, M.A.—Instructor in 
Radio 

Claudia Webster, M.A.—Instructor in Dra- 
matic Production 

Joe Zimmermann, M.A.—Instructor in Dra- 
matic Production 

Charlotte Lee, Ph.D.—Instructor in Inter- 
pretation 


Isaac P. Brackett, M.A.—Instructor in Speech 
Correction 

Muriel Landers, M.A.—Instructor in Radice 

Mamie Jones, M.A.—Instructer in Speech Cor- 
rection 


Ida Mae Goe, M.A.—Instructor in Dramatic 
Production 
STAFF 


Stanley Ainsworth, M.A.—Speech Correction 

Charlotte Avery, M.A.—Audiology 

Barnet Baskerville, M.A.—Public Speaking 

Raymond 8. Beard, M.A.—Public Speaking 

Leighton Borin, B.A.—Public Speaking 

Lane Boutwell, M.A.—Public Speaking 

Robert Breen, M.A.—Interpretation 

Cordelia Brong, M.A.—Speech Correction 

Earl R. Cain, B.A.—Public Speaking 

Chester “F. Caton, B.A.—Radio 

M. Chreist, M.A.—Speech Correc- 
on 

Leslie Irene Coger, M.A.—Interpretation 

Evelyn Corgan, M.A.—Audiology 

Edward Crowley—Theatre 

Mason Daly, B.A.—Public Speaking 

Leo Doerfier, M.S.—Audiology 

John H. Gaeth, M.A.—Speech Correction 

Arlene Grendahl, B.A.—Theatre 

Elise Hahn. M.A.—Speech Correction 

Franklyn 8S. Haiman, M.A.—Public Speaking 

Robert A. Johnston, M.A.—Theatre 

Nancy L. Keefer, B.A.—Theatre 

Lila W. Letchinger, M.A.—Interpretation 

Eleanor M. Luse, M.A.—Speech Correction 

Joseph H. Mahaffey, B.A.—Public Speaking 

Ralph Micken, M.A.—Public Speaking 

Wayne C. Minnick, B.A.—Public Speaking 

Richard Parry, M.A.—Speech Cerrection 

Ralph Richardson, M.A.—Public Speaking 

Mary Lou Sherwood, M.A.—Interpretation 

James A. Stitzel, B.A.—Speech Education 

Marjorie W. Swanson, B.S.—Interpretation 

Robert Underhill, B.A.—Public Speaking 

Jesse J. Villarreal, M.A.—Public Speaking 

Eunice Walster, B.F.A.—Theatre 


LECTURERS 
L. D. Barnhart, M.A.—Proeduction Director, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Albert Crews, M.A.—Preduction Director, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


For information write to James H. McBurney, Dean, School of 
Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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Calling to your attention again 


Two of the new Harper Speech texts 


THE ART OF PLAY PRODUCTION 


REVISED EDITION 
By JOHN DOLMAN, JR., University of Pennsylvania 


For nearly two decades this has been the classic textbook 
on play production. The new edition, available for the first 
time this fall, brings the treatment up to date in both con- 
cepts and illustrative material, and includes more than 
100 striking photographs. Among the scores of imme- 
diate adoptions of the new edition are Cornell Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, Yale University, New 
York University, Western Reserve University, and the 
Universities of lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Cali- 
a at Los Angeles, Southern California, Miami, Nebras- 
a 


421 pages $3.50 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 


By J. M. O'NEILL, Brooklyn College 


This new textbook by one of the best-known teachers of 
speech in America is’ an outstanding volume for the first 
course in platform speaking. The 80-odd illustrative speeches 
included provide an incomparable collection of recent 
models. The teachers of speech throughout the country 
owe O'Neill a great debt of gratitude. Fis last book, Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking, is his best. It is also, in my opinion, 
our best textbook on Extemporaneous Speaking.” (J. P. 
Ryan, Grinnell College.) “The excellence of O’Neill’s Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking may help us determine to give a 
course in that subject for our next winter quarter.” (T. 
Earl Pardoe, Brigham Young University.) ! 


418 pages $2.75 ! 


HARPER AND BROTHERS PUBLISHERS | 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York | 
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YOUR SPEECH AND Mine 


A Practical Text for your 
High School Speech Course 


Special attention is given to nec- 
essary, everyday, useful speech. 


Your students will learn to speak 
clearly, pleasantly, exactly and 
effectively. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Chicago 16 New York 16 


IMPROVING 
YOUR 
VOCABULARY 
AND SPELLING 


By Ketchum and Greene 


Here is a modern 
text, just published, 
for Language Arts 
classes in Secondary 
Schools. Its numer- 
ous clever exercises 
and delightfully hu- 
morous cartoon illus- 
trations arouse stu- 
dent interest and in- 
sure improvement in 
vocabulary building. 


Write Dept. EJ fr a Complete 
Descriptive Catalog. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. JS, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


AN UP-TO-DATE 1946 
EDITION OF 


American Speech 


by HEDDE and BRIGANCE 


* It is designed to meet the requirements of all types of high school 
speech courses varying from one to four semesters in length. 


* It contains new illustrations, new text material, new selections, 
and many new speech activities. 

* It offers a comprehensive and practical high school course in 
all phases of speech training and practice. 


* It is written directly for the student in a conversational, per- 
sonalized tone. 


$1.96 list — less school discount 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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INTRODUCING 


any plrase repeated again and again cxstantly 


You're teaching speech. You're distinguishing 
among fricatives, aspirates, sibilants, plosives. 
You're concentrating on sharp enunciation. Or 
you're comparing the oratorical styles of today’s 
world leaders. You'd like to contrast the faulty 
with the correct. You'd like to repeat carefully 
selected examples again and again until your 
students have mastered them fully. 

But how? By blindly searching for examples 
on language or historical records? No. By simply 
using the new Fairchild Language Master. It's a 
word or phrase—spotting playback machine. It 
has an illuminated ‘spotting dial’ that records 
the location of any word or phrase on a record. 
It has a hand operated lever which returns the 
pickup to the word or phrase to be repeated. It 
permits any word or phrase to be repeated again 
and again—until mastered. 


THE FAIRCHILD 


Operation is simple. The on-off switch, vol- 
ume control, spotting dial and lever are con- 
veniently grouped on the turntable panel. The 
amplifier-speaker unit is mounted in the remov- 
able, cable-connected cover so that it can be 
turned around to face the class. If desired, thé 
Language Master may be supplied without the 
amplifier-speaker unit for use with headphones 
for quiet listening; or for connection to any 
independent amplifier or radio. 

Where record-making equipment is available, 
imstructors may make and chart records espe- 
cially adapted to class needs. 

The Fairchild Language Master can be oper- 
ated from any 110-120 AC light socket. It is 
priced within range of both classroom and stu- 
dent ownership. For complete information ad- 
dress: 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. ¥. 
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“DRAMATIC” 
Outstanding New Plays 


59 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


JANUARY THAW 
7m, 6w, 1 int. set 


APPLE OF EYE . 
5m, 5w, int. set 


A DATE WITH JUDY 
| 5m, Sw, | int. set 


THE INNOCENT VOYAGE 
10m, 5w, I basic set 


STARDUST 
7m, liw, 1 int. set 


A SOUND OF HUNTING 
Ilm, and extras, | int. set 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 
7m, | basic set 


13m, 3w, 1 set | 
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DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Master of Science 
Doctor of Science Doctor of Philosophy 


Cowrsed @ Public Speaking and Rhetorical Criticism: Fundamentals of 

Speaking, Public Speaking, Argumentation (two courses), Speech 
Composition, Advanced Public Speaking (two courses), Directing of Forensic 
Activities, British and American Orators, Ancient, Medieval and Renaissance 
Orators and Theories of Speech (two courses) @ Interpretative Reading: 
Essentials of Oral Interpretation, Oral Interpretation of Shakespeare, Oral In- 
terpretation of Modern Drama, the Lecture Recital, Theory of Oral Reading, 
Studies in Reading and Dramatics @ Dramatics: Introduction to Dramatic In- 
terpretation, Elements of Play Production (two courses), Elementary Stage- 
craft (two courses), Acting (two courses), Intermediate Stagecraft (two courses), 
Advanced Dramatic Production (two courses), Stage Make-up and Costuming 
(two courses), Advanced Stagecraft (two courses), Seminar in Dramatics (two 
courses) @Radio: Fundaméntals of Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Stage and 
Radio Diction, Radio Dramatics, Production of Radio Programs, Writing for 
Radio, Broadcasting Specialization @ Speech Science: Mechanisms of Speech 
Production, Biolinguistics, Phonetics (three courses), Individual Differences, 
Development of Speech Specificity, Voice and Speech, the Study of Speech Dis- 
orders, Clinical Methods in Speech Correction, Diagnostic Procedures in Speech 
Pathology, Classroom Techniques in Speech Correction, Science of Speech Im- 
provement, Anatomy and Function of Vocal Organs, Seminar in Phonetics 
Seminar in Voice Science, Seminar in Speech Correction (two courses), Clinical 
Studies in Speech Pathology, Internship in Speech Correction (at National 
Speech Improvement Camp), Speech Rehabilitation for Persons with Hearing 
Loss (two courses), Research Techniques in Visible Speech ©@ Speech Peda- 
gogy: The Teaching of Speech. 


@ Dramatic Production—six full-length plays in regular ses- 

sion and five in summer session with four performances each 

@ Speech Correction—an endowed twenty-eight room speech clinic operating 

full time in both sessions with staff of fifteen @ Radio—a fully equipped radio 

studio with daily broadcasts over WJR and other commercial stations in De- 
trot @ Debate and Oratory—intercollegiate contests in debate and oratory. 


Dates First Semester, 1946-1947—September 23-February 8 
Second Semester, 1946-1947—February 10-June 14 
1947 Summer Session—June 24-August 16 


Snforamation For the 1946-1947 Undergraduate Announcements or 

the Graduate Announcement of the University, ad- 
dress Ira M. Smith, Registrar. For the 1947 Summer Session Announcement of 
the University (availabie May 1) address Dr. L. M. Eich, Secretary of the Sum- 
mer Session, Letters in regard to courses, requirements for degrees, and other 
departmental matters should be sent to Professor G. E. Densmore, Chairman of 
the Department of Speech, University of Michigan, Ana Arbor, Michigan. 
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